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SCENES IN THE VICINITY OF BOSTON. 


roaching when those 
w ve the winter in the ci begin 
to cast longing looks towards the va. is- 
tricts, begin to envy those whose “local 

habitation ” lies without the charmed circle 

of Boston gaslights. nw pe cold weather, 

= when in-door luxuries and brilliant enter- 

~ tainments are concentrated in the metropol- 

E itan focus, these same suburbans come in for 

fa no small share of the half contemptuous pity 

of contented cockneys: As we sit’ at the 
windows of our snug and warm breakfast- 

rooms, with the half-opened daily paper be- 

fore us, we watch them streaming along in 

files, like wild geese, for the railroad stations, 

with a sort of wonder at their voluntary exile 

from the comforts we are enjoying. We reflect, with a 
shudder, on the earliness of the hour at which they must 
have risen, on the penitential breakfast in a chill room be - 
fore sunrise, on hurried rush, with a half-satisfied 
appetite, to the railroad, on such eye incidents of their 
journey as detention in snow-banks or morasses of mud, 
and we piously thank our stars that our superior judgment 
has saved us from this absurd diurnal penance. It is true 
these same out-of-town folks have an obstinate color in 
their cheeks, a sturdiness in their step, and an indifference 
to the vicissitudes of weather it is hard to account for. It 
is true that they beat us in punctuality, and are ever at their 
ts some minutes before we can reach our places of 
Gastects, yet we would not change places with them. But 


“om as spring opens, we take a different view of the matter. 
NONANTUM, dreamy April skies, fitfal but delicious in their 


a coquetry, those puffs of tepid air, redolent of rustic per- 
fumes, those intermittent bursts of genial sunshine, which waken into life 

=) the little flowers that decorate our little scrimped plots of ground or 

- window sills, and brighten up the few blades of grass that are to be met with 
here and there in the wilderness of brick and granite, send our — 
$ a-gadding out of town. Our most piquant local attractions are gone. Those 

2 Italian song-birds that ravish our senses and extract our dollars are flown ; 

= the fiddlers have fied from the deserted ball-rooms; nobody gives any 

parties ; the Professor who bewildered us with his metaphysical lectures has 

withdrawn into his cell to bottle up fresh thunder for the next campaign 

art waves a graceful adieu, and we are left to think of nature. Forthwith those of us who are blessed 
with the possession of that “ profligate animal,” the horse, may be seen Se for the suburbs, 
either Centaur-wise or behind a dasher ; others make their exit by steam ; rs patronize the horse- 
cars to the extent of a dime, others, bold pedestrians, take up their lines of march, and so by various 
modes of locomotion, numbers daily go forth into the vicinity to inhale the pure air of the > grag 

and to gladden their eyes with the picturesque combinations of beauty and art which abound in 
borhood 


The arious illustrations which embroider the text of this article were drawn for us by Mr. Warren, 
a graceful artist and a true lover of natare, and are faithful representations of some of the pretty 
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residences which the environs of Boston. A 
love of country life, and of landscape gardening, 
has characterized our leading men of wealth for 
many ———s and it is a taste distinctly 
referable to our English origin. So soon as 
wealth began to develop itself in the colony, 
those whose means enabled them to indulge in 
it, began to build homes in the environs, in the 
style of the English country.seats, and hence 
many of the towns in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston have an unmistakable English look. 
Long, wide streets, shaded by elm and other 
ornamental treés; broad lawns, kept green through 
the summer by the constant use of the seythe or 
shears, stately mansions peeping trom embower- 
ing trees, or approach rough magnificent 
avenues of limes and oaks, remind you of Eng- 
lish rural s in its best aspect. The natural 
features of the country adapt themselves well to 
the pu of art; and where Nature has been 
niggardly, the skill of the cultivator has redeemed 
the desert places, and caused them to blossom 
like the rose, The various roads diverging from 
Boston into the country, present an endless va- 
riety .of agreeable views. The shores of the 
Mystic are covered with fine country-seats, and 
present charming combinations of wood and 
water. There are some fine country residences 
in this direction. Old Cambridge, also, is quite 
famous for its rural beanties and pleasant summer 
retreats. On the road to Mount Auburn are 
several noble estates, conspicuous among which 
is the old Cragie House, the headquarters of 
General Washington during the Revolution, and 
now the property and residence of the poet Long- 
fellow. It is a large, square house, with pilasters 
in front, and a beautiful lawn with large imme- 
morial trees on one side. Several other houses 
this road are fine imens of old rural 
architecture, and surrounded by noble centennial 
trees. On the Watertown road, in the new town- 
ship of Belmont, John P. Cushing’s estate is 
renowned for the beauty of its trees, the agree- 
ableness of its site, and the taste and care with 
which the grounds are cultivated. Dorchester, 
Beabexy and Brookline are also crowded with 
beautiful residences, and are remarkable for nat- 
ural beauty of scenery. In the adornment of 
estates, the modern English style of landscape 
ing is universally adopted. Landscape 

eners now recognize the necessity of con- 
cealing art, of aiding but not suppressing nature. 
Ornamental trees are now no longer trimmed and 
aligned, like soldiers on parade. They are set 
out in clumps, and disposed along wi 


ber utmost skill in groupi uch scenes as the 
painter in search of tiful occasionally 
meets with, which require only to be depicted 
just as they are, to give universal pleasure. As 
we have before said, almost every point in the 
vicinity of our city presents private residences 
and estates which are models of beauty both in 
style and local surroundin All such places 
are,public benefits. Tho the owners hold 
the title deeds, their beauty is a delight to all 
who view them. The dusty wayfarer, who pauses 
beneath the shade of a roadside tree, is quite as 
‘ free.to contemplate the rural beauties expanding 
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before him, as the proprietor himself. In some 
respects the former is the better off of the two. 
The landless spectator may console himself that 
he has no taxes to pay, no uninterested em- 
ployees to deal with, no war to wage with canker 
worms, borers, blight, drought, and the thousand 

vexations that embitter the cup of the coun 
mtleman. He sees the glorious result; he is 
innecent of the painful and costly steps by which 
it has been reached. He may, therefore, gaze 
with delighted eyes on the stately elms that shade 
the avenue to the old ancestral mansion, on the 
émerald meadows which gleam in the soft sun- 
shine, on the bright water-mirror that reflects the 
weeping willows and the quivering aspens, 
Every successtul plantation, too, is an example, 
and imitation; thus, images of beauty 
are multiplied throughout the country. If these 
views are correct, it seems that we are aiding a 
good cause in giving currency to correct repre- 
sentations of a few of the most picturesque 
places in our neighborhood; voiumes would be 
required to embrace them all. Our initial 
vignette represents a view at Nonantum, Brigh- 
ton, and the residences, one of Mr. Strong, and 
the other late of Hon. Horace Gray. These 
mansions were built many years ago, by two 
Boston merchants, pore, and are not exceed- 
ed for beauty of location by any places near 
Boston. Certainly no town in this vicinity a 
sesses 80 many beautiful sites for large establish- 
ments, as “Old Brighton.” The township com- 
prises an undulating surface, with many com- 
manding eminences, rich, luxuriant valleys, and 
fine groves of forest trees. Its beauties early 
attracted the attention of wealthy gentlemen of 
taste, and accordingly we find old mansion 
houses blended with the structures of modern 
date. The drive from Brookline through Brigh- 

ton to Watertown, offers a great variety of pi 
turesque views, and that looking from the highest 
al ae into the valley of the Charles 

iver, is enchanting. 

rural scene, 


te the h d of George 
embraci ouse and grounds 
Iman, in Waltham. The view embraces 
of the estate, which is one of 
the finest in the country, and is quite English in 
its character. There are extensive woods on 
estate, which is kept in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, affording equal satisfaction to the agricul- 
turist and the lover of nature. The house was 
built many years ago, and is an unpretending, 
but large and well-proportioned structure. It is 
backed and flanked by fine old trees, but has a 
clear sweep of view in front over a smooth lawn 
and tract of meadow land fringed with wood and 
diversified with groups of trees and clumps of 
shrubbery, through which winds a clear stream, 
adding an ineffable grace to the landscape. Close 
at hand rise the spires of the pretty town of 
Waltham. Spacious barns and granaries with 
ranges of cattle-sheds, interspersed with ever- 
greene, occupy portions of the estate not shown 

our picture. The approach from the north is 
very fine—the road winding along heavily wood- 
ed hillsides, and affording many striking views. 

Our next picture represents the fine house 
William F. Homer, Esq., at Belmont, seven 
miles from Boston on the Fitchburg Railroad, 
and on the hither slope of Wellington Hill. It 


is & spacious and stately structure of the Renias- 


picture is a c 


|| 
4 
| 
| 
4 
7 / curves, and penne together with due regard to 
aa size, habit of growth, and color, In a word, the 
most pleasing grounds are those which remind 
| us of scenes where Nature herself has exhibited 
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sance style, with Mansard 


charming place, almost un- 
equalled in romantic beauty 
by any spot in the immediate 
neighborhood of the city. 
Wellington Hill is clothed 
to the summit with a rich 
wth of forest trees, and 
portion which has been 
cleared is a succession of 
gardens rising above each 
other, and covered with 
very neat, pretty and sho 
houses. Forest Street, whi 
skirts the base of the hill 
and leads to West Cam- 
bridge, is a charming drive. 
The whole region of coun- 
in this direction is re- 
markable for its beauty, 
fertility and healthiness. 
Another of our views rep- 
resents the elegant residence 
of Oliver Hastings, Esq., 
next to that of the poet 
Longfellow, in Old Cam- 
bridge, on the line of the 
horse railroad to Mount 
Auburn. A pretty fountain 
house, wi its 8 lin, 
jets, adds much to the 
ty of the scene. An- 
other of our landscape views 
is from a hill in Auburn- 
dale. It embraces an ex- 
tensive tract of highly at- 
tractive rural scenery. 
Looking down on Charles 
River, with its many boats, 
and its beautiful banks 
fringed with forest trees, 
and beyond, hill rising over 
hill, the spectator finds him- 
self amply rewarded for a 
long walk or ride. The 
Worcester Railroad viaduct 
is seen stretching away in 
the distance. Not the 
attractive, certainly, among 
the many beautiful places 
near town, is the residence 
of Jesse Locke, Esq., Water- 
town. It was built by 
Abner Kingman, Esq., a 
years ago, and he re- 
sided there until he sold the 
place to the present occu- 
pant. The views from this 


‘SOVId 


Beaver Brook, as it falls 
through a romantic glen in 
Belmont. This pictaresque 
bit of wild landscape is 
situated at the distance of 
about half a mile from Wa- 
verley station on the Fitch- 


and is exceedingly 
ne of the most striking 


burg Railroad, within twenty-five minutes of Bos- 
ton by steam. It has been long a favorite spot 
with artists and amateur sketchers. The stream, 
which at some seasons of the year is 

through 


and im ous, pours over jagged roc 
with troct and with 


hours in days gone by. 
now, however, and the old mill and the old 
millers have long since mouldered into dust. It 
is a sweet place in midsummer, so cool and re- 
tired, with such a wealth of 
such a melody of waters, such music the 
wild birds that build here, undisturbed by the 
constant roar of the cataract. But in winter the 
scene is as wild as the Wolf's Glen, where Caspar 
cast the magic bullets. The tall trees overhead 
toss their wierd branches in the wind, and the 
icicles formed from the ascending spray rattle 
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down like hail on the translucent armor that 

sheaths the j rocks. The winter rains swell 

P own cras a charge 

ca , tossing its white plumes in anger, and 

shouting in its wrath— ' 
“This way the water comes down from Lodore.”’ 


We saw, the other day, a fine petting by Free- 
man, representing scene ts 


aspect. The scenery in the immediate vici 
of Beaver Brook Falls is very fine. On thea 
which have braved the 
have often 


by the as the 
4 Mrs. 
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Our series of closes with a view of the 
estate of Hon. J. W. Edmands, at Newton Cen- 
tre, which is one of the finest near Boston, and 
is seen to advantage by those who ride between 
Newton Corner and the Centre. The house is 
situated on a Sp rising ground, and noble 
shade trees and shrubbery embellish the grounds, 
which are traversed by avenues affording delight- 
ful walks. It is not far from Nonantum, and in 
a circuit of the most picturesque and highly-cul- 
tivated scenery in this part of the country. The 
places we have noticed have been sel _ almost 
at random, from the multitude of beautiful resi- 
dences and estates which beautify the environs of 
Boston. Our local readers scarcely need the 
assurances that, for lovers of the picturesque 
blending of nature and art which makes the 
charm of cultivated scenery, enough that is in- 
teresting lies at their very doors, involving no 
expense or toil ot pilgrimage to reach. Those of 

dal have travelled in 

England tell us that some of the 
vaunted gems of English rural 
scenery reminded them of the 


— portions of Brookline, 
xbury, 


Brighton, Cambridge 
and Watertown. An English 
lady told us that the Cushing and 
Pratt estates in the latter town 
reminded her pleasingly of home. 
Certain it is, that many of our 
fashionable tourists, in their an- 
nual search after the picturesque, 
find no more romantic haunts 
than those which are to be met 
with in a ride out of Boston of 
from six to ten miles in any di- 
rection. Yet how many there are 
who refuse to form an acquaint- 
ance with these charming scenes 
simply because they are within 
their reach ! 


A GREAT REFORM. 

We are pleased to find that 
the practice of having the scholars 
learn all their lessons during school 
hours has been adopted in a por- 
tion of our public schools, and it 
will, before long doubtless, be ex- 
tended to them all. We hope that this step is 
but the beginning of a great reform, and that the 
whole practice of stuffing the mind with a mass 
of undigested matter will be abandoned. An 
eager desire to make a great show for the time, 
or for the money expended, is the most perni- 
cious vice of our educational system ; it leads to 
a slurring over of lessons half understood, 
and begets a habit of being satisfied with v 
ideas, which is apt to continue through life. The 


and sa notions of his studies. If parents 
or rs are very anxious that a child should 
learn rapidly, let them insist that the lessons 
shall be few and short; no more than the child 
can learn both thoroughly and easily.— Scientific 


American. 
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Hi, that stands motionless at the foot of the fall tells | 
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iy | most rapid mode of teaching is that which re- 
WW quires every lesson to be thoroughly mastered 
tq | and comprehended before it is passed by. A 
| scholar with this habit of study will soon over- 
i : | take another who is far in advance with crude 
a been sketched by artists. There is also a noble 
1a elm, quite as large, judgin 
1g Darrah, the artist, passed a summer here, and, | 
ae | we believe, made many studies of the landscape : 
i bite in the neighborhood. 
| 


WILD HONEY. 


The contest for the office of county treasurer, 
in a State “down South,” was very exciting in 
the fall of last year, and seemed to turn as much 
ope the popularity as well as the qualifications 
of the candidates. M— had announced himself 
very “early in the action” asa “solicitor” for 
the suffrages of his fellow-citizens ; but owing to 
his general reputation for facetiousness and hoax- 
es, the great unterrified could not be persuaded 
that he was really out. Some two weeks prior 
to the election day, becoming alarmed at the 
probable consequences of this unwarrantable 
opinion among the people, he determined to make 
the circuit of his county, and convince his con- 
stituents that he was a candidate. In his travels 
he pony at the house of an old settler to spend 
the night. The old gentleman was uncommitted, 
and M— made himself ver ble ; told sto- 
ries innumerable of himself, his horse, and his 
prospects, and had well nigh exhausted his 
“larder,”” when a hap-hazard remark was made 

ing his , in a wa) 

i. i trees, reminds me of a slight 
eqatees tial in that way myself. You see, 
sir, there was a large bee-tree near my house that 
had worried me a long time, being’s I hada 
fondness for bee-hunting, and I determined to 
cut itdown. I had a woman’s curiosity to know 
what was inside of the ‘holler’ that grinned at 
me about forty sg pansy So one day we 
all got our axes and cut the tree down; and 
would you believe me,” cried M—, leaning pat- 
ronizingly towards his host, and giving the con- 
firmatory gesture with his right forefinger, “we 
got out of it per Egg of strained honey !” 

“Aint you mistaken in your figures ¢” 

“No. Wenotonly got sixty gallons of strain- 
ed honey, but after we left, honey run out, 
sixty yards down hill and fort: 8 up!” 

a lie!” said his ity replied 
“That shows your ignorance !” coolly rep 
M—. “It was ‘wild’ honey, and you know 

there’s no counting on the way ‘it’ acts !”” 


SUCCESS A MATTER OF WILL. 

Success has no more eccentricity, than the 
so and muslin we weave in our mills. I 

now no more affecting lesson to our busy, plot 
ting New England brains, than to go into one of 
the factories with which we have lined all the 
water-courses in the States. A man hardly 
knows how much he is a machine unti) he begins 
to make telegraph, loom, press, and locomotive 
in his own im But in these, he is forced to 
leave out his follies and hindrances, so that when 
we go to the mill, the machine is more moral 
than we. Let a man dare go to a loom, and see 
if he be equal to it. Let machine confront ma- 
chine, see how they come out. The world- 
mill is more complex than the calico-mill, and 
the architect stooped less. In the gingham-mill, 
a broken thread or a shred spoils the web through 
a piece of a hundred yards, and is traced back to 
the girl who wove it, and lessens her wages. 
The stockholder, on being shown this, rubs his 
hands with one Are you so cunning, Mr. 
Protitloss, and do you ex to swindle your 
master and employer, in the web you weave? A 
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day is a more eloth than any muslin, 
the mechanism makes it is infinitely cun- 
ninger, and you shall not conceal the sleezy, 
fraudulent, rotten hours you have gr ae into 
the piece, nor fear that any honest , or 
straighter steel, or more inflexible shaft, will not 
in the web.—merson. 
A QUEER SIGHT. 

Not lo: a man came into the hospital as 
doleful « ooking object as one need to look at. 
There was a combination of expression in his 
countenance which was perfectly ludicrous. He 

cular. solemn, for he cou not imagine 
hat was "the matter with himself. His arms 
were extended at an angie of about forty-five de- 
grees, and hanging helplessly downwards, as if 
there was something on his fingers which he was 
anxious to keep from his trowserloons. Both 
arms were dislocated downwards at the shoulder, 
caused by his eating too much supper! Now the 
blessing of eating nothing at all later than a one 
o’clock dinner is a “ double and thribble one,”’ at 
least to sedentary and otherwise inactive persons 
—namely, a night of luscious sleep, a glorious 
appetite for breakfast, and a sunny temper all 
day, to say nothing of exemption from horrible 
dreams, walking out of 

ightmares. man eaten @ 
Gimmes’ of m and cabbage, and being 
tired, retired immediately to bed, but not to so 
repose, for he dreamed that a whole regiment of 
hobgoblins was after him. He put forth almost 
superhuman efforts to but at the very in- 
stant of their laying their claws on him, he made 
a tremendous leap upwards, with the result of 
the painfal luxation just named. Those who 
eat heartily, late in the day, do not always escape 
so easily, for naturally turning on their backs, 
on t -vessels 0 e 

arrests the flow of blood, 
dams it up in the brain until effusion takes place, 
that is apoplexy, and is instant death. Such are 
the cases where are found dead in their 
beds in the morning, with the accompanying re- 
mark :—* He seemed as well yesterday as he 
ever was in his life.”—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


General Green in his despatches after the bat- 
tle of Eutaw, says: “ Ha s of my men were 
naked as they were born!” Judge Johnson in 
his life of Green, says: “ Posterity will scarcely 
believe that the bare lions of many men who car- 
ried death into the enemy’s ranks at the Eutaw, 
were galled by their cartouch boxes, while a fold 
of a rag or a tuft moss the 
from sustaini same inj rom the mus- 
ket.” Genaval Green on in bis letters to the 
eee: War: “We have three hundred 
men without arms, and more than one thousand 
so naked that they can be Fas on duty only in 
cases of desperate nature. Our difficulties are so 
numerous, and our wants so pressing, that I have 
not a moment’s relief from the most — 

of 


is proper to disclose to the world.”—ZJncidents 
the Revolution. 


| 
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A TUSSLE WITH A WHALE. 

We had cruised five months wide off the coast 
of Peru without having seen the “spout” of a 
whale, when the scarvy, that bane of whalemen, 
made its appearance among our crew, admonish- 
ing us that it was time to seek a port where anti- 
scorbutics could be obtained. In accordance 
with tae to that effect, the ship was ane | 
put in her best “ bib and tucker ;” not so muc' 
to create a sensation, as to avoid one, for the 
storms of ocean had visited us too roughly to 
make a teel appearance. The yawning 
seams, and paintless wood, showing that not- 

, withstanding we were the legitimate children of 
old Neptune, he considered us no better than 
hers in his vast domain, treating us accord- 

ly. The gentle southeast trade winds fan- 
ning us along at the rate of fouror five miles per 
hour, with scarcely a perceptible roll to the ship, 
no wise interfering with, or retarding the paint- 


= 
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“ Hoist, swing and lower!” were the orders 
issued in a breath. 

The men followed their respective boats down 
the ship’s side, and took their places as they 
touc the water. Tackles unhooked, oars 
shipped, and boats speeding, like rockets, in less 
time than it takes to recount it. 

“ There he is!” said the first officer, puffing 
it out like an old gentleman smoking his pipe. 
“ Bend to your oars every mother’s son of you.” 
He being the nearest, the other boats “ laid on 
pad oars” to give him a clear chance to go 

longside. 


him 

For an instant the boat was hidden by spray 
and foam, the next she was visible on the surface 
of the ocean, bottom upwards. Fortunately 
there was no one injured, it was a matter of 


~ 


~ 
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ing of the aloft, at which the crew were 
employed, ain a shrill shout of “ There she 
blows!” from the lookout, thrilled each nerve, 
and arrested every hand. 

“There she blows!” was reiterated, as the 
captain reached the deck from the cabin. 


“Brace the yards, and keep the ship close to 
the wind !” were the orders hurriedly see 

“ There goes flooks!” came long out 
from the lookout. 

The whale had now gone down, and the main- 
yard was hauled aback, to await his re-appear- 
ance. An hour away and no whale was 
visible. The men showed symptoms of nervous 
anxiety, and the probability of its proving a false 
alarm was discussed. Another - fifteen 


minutes ‘ite here he is!” came from a do: 
zen mouths at once. 


some difficulty to rescue the crew, for the old fel- 
low cpysmet to be keeping guard over them, for 
he would manage to get between them and us, 
every attempt we made to reach them. We suc- 
ceeded, however, after a while, in picking them 
uP and taking their boat, badly “ stoven,” to the 
ship. It was deemed advisable not to make the 
attack nm him, until we could renew to the 
scene of action. A new boat with the requisite 
craft was speedily in the water, and we were soon 
near him again. The third officer, who had 
ng for us to reinforce him, renewed the 

i on” and burying two more 


thought the whale rolled upon his side, threw his 
huge jaw over the boat, cutting her completely 
in halves. It devolved upon the mate this time 
to become the rescuing party, which — he 

and we 


ays with some little difficulty, 
were to watch the whale. The other boats 


q |_| 
4 
i 
— “Stand up there!” was the mandate to the 
: | | harpooner, followed quickly by, “ Give it to 
q “Where away, and how far off?” 
{ “Two points forward the weather beam ; two 
and one half miles off.” 
| 
{ tl | board as he darted them Almost as quick as 
if | 


in a short time returned, and hostilities were re- 
opened, by going on with our boat and planting 
two more “irons” in his body. These being 
near a vital part paralyzed him for a moment, so 
that we “stearned” off clear. The mate suc- 
ceeded in getting two more in, but got his boat 
slightly “ stove.” 

Efforts were now made to lance him, but with- 
out avail. He had become too wary to let us 
reach him. In these attempts the day was far 
spent. A council of war was held, and it was 
decided to approach with two boats at the same 
time. One as a feint, to distract his attention, 
the other to make the attack. In ing out 
this we found ourselves nipped in his jaws, but 
from some unaccountable cause he did not close 
them, and the only damage was simply three of 
his teeth through the boat. We accomplished 
nothing by that ruse, and before we could repeat 
it, the san was below the horizon, and we had the 
mortification to see him turn his flooks into the 
air, and go down for a long sound. Many a 
muttered curse followed him from tired, hungry 
men. We pulled slowly to the ship without a 
hope of ever seeing him again. After getting on 
board, the ship was put under short sail, and 
when the watch was set, orders were given to 
make short “tacks” to windward during the 
night. At daylight next morning, with a smooth 
sea, there was no object visible from the mast 
head. At 100’clock A. M. the lookout reported 
a “sleek” on the weather bow. We soon as- 
certained that the “sleek ” was produced by our 
oe. He had died sometime during the night 

rom his wounds, and in his agony had worked 
himself clear of seven ns, with one thou- 
sand fathoms of line attached. After “cu 
him in,” we discovered a large splinter of a 
white bottomed boat forced into the gum, beside 
one of his teeth, showing conclusively that it was 
not the first time that he had tasted cedar boards. 
oby Dick. He proved a valuab ize, yield- 
ing eighty barrels of oil.—Portland Transcript. 


ANIMALCULES IN FLINT. 


After their death, the accumulation of their 
shields, or hard outer coverings, mixed up with 
various earthy or flinty particles, produces layers 
of various earths and rocks. These become by 
time consolidated into clays, flints, and marbles, 
in which the shape of their shields and their char- 
acters are so clearly distinguished, that the ve 
species can be determined. The horns on whic 
razors, penknives, and other cutting instruments 
are sharpened, are made of a Turkish stone, 
which is a mass of the fossil covering of animal- 
cules, Tripoli, or rotten-stone, has long been 
well known in the arts, being used in the form of 
powder for polishing stones and metals. It con- 
sists almost entirely of an of animal- 
cules, in widely extended la thout any con- 
necting medium. A cubic inch of this substance 
would contain on an av about forty-one 
thousand millions of these ie as they are 
termed, the shield of each one weighing about 
the one thousand one hundred and eighty-seven 
millionth part ofa grain. At every stroke that is 
made with this polishing powder, several millions, 
perhaps tens of millions, of perfect fossils are 

to atoms !—Scientific Journal, 
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THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

When a boy, fourteen or fifteen years of age, 

holding the rank of a midshipman in the navy, 
the Duke of Northumberland, was on board of 
Admiral Cochrane's ship, on the West India 

station, when a terrrific hurricane destroyed 

nearly all the houses, plantations, etc., on the 

island of St. Kitts. The more wealthy inhab- 
itants of the island set on foot a subscription list 
on board of the fleet. Admiral Cochrane added 
his name for £100, which sum was also subscrib- 
ed by the admiral who was second in command. 
The list was then passed to the captains of the 
several ships, who subscribed £50 each ; the lieu- 
tenants followed with £20 each; and the mid- 
shipmen were then called upon for their contri- 
butions ; some subscribed £5 or £1, or smaller 
sums, according to the state of their “lockers.” 
When the list was placed in the hands of the 
duke —then Lord Algernon Perey—his lordship 
wrote with a bold hand, “ Percy, £1000.” The 
list having been returned to the admiral, he was 
greatly surprised at beholding this entry, and 
sent for the young lord, of whom he inquired if 
he had the means to pay the amount opposite to 
his name. His answer was. ‘‘No, admiral, I 
have not; but the old boy at home will pay it.” 
The answer seemed so characteristic, and the ac- 
tion so noble, that Admiral Cochrane determined 
to communicate the facts to his lordship’s father, 
the late Duke of Northumberland. his 
grace received the admiral’s letter, he burst into 
tears, and exclaimed in reference to his son : 
“ He is worthy of the name of Percy, the money 
shall be paid,” and immediately transmitted to 
the man of the fund for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, a check on his banker for £1000.—Zng- 
lish Annals. 


WHITE ANTS. 

The great pest of the islands, and indeed not 
of these islands alone, is the white ants. In the 
Philippines, at sunset, during the rains, their 
presence becomes intolerable. One well-authen- 
ticated fact will show their destructive powers. 
“In the town of Obando, province of Bulacan, 
on the 18th of March, 1838, the various objects 
destined for the service of the Prcnamaie: 4 as 
robes, albs, amices, the garments of the priests, 
ete., were examined and placed in a trunk made 
of wood called narra (Pterocarpus palidus). On 
the 10th they were used for divine services, and 
in the evening were returned to the box. On the 
20th some dirt was observed near it, and on open- 


img, e fragment of the vestments and orna- 
ments of every sort were found to have been 
reduced to dust, except the and silver lace, 


which was tarnished with a 


through a six inches thick.” 

heir silent, concealed and rapid ravages are so 
incredible, when true, that any false statement 
respecting them is readily believed by the simple- 
minded. Sir John Bowring had a female ser- 
vant who lent her savings in hard dollars to one 
of her relations, and on claiming repayment, was 
informed that the white ants had eaten the dollars ; . 


nor did the woman’s simplicity doubt the story.. 


—Correspondence Home 


| 
filthy deposit. Ona 
thorough examination, not an ant was found in 
any other part of the church, nor any vestige of 
the presence of these voracious destroyers ; but 
five days afterward ~ were discovered to have 
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THE HOSIER’S DAUGHTER, 
Two years ago, there was a hosiery establish- 
ment pw of the Rao Drouet and the 
Boulevard, Paris. This shop was recently closed, 
and the “stand” is at present occupied by a 
dealer in Vichy water. Now, how came the 
hosier to shut up shop? You shall hear. One 
day, a gentleman, between thirty and yd years 
which, in France, is considered mar- 
riageable age), tall, handsome, well-dressed, re- 
fined in appearance, but bearing a provincial 
look, entered the hosier’s shop to make a small 
purchase. While waiting to be served, he noticed 
at the farther end of the shop a rosy-cheeked and 
ful girl, partially concealed from view by a 
sigh desk. Upon interrogating the clerk, he was 
informed that the young girl in question was the 
shop-keeper’s 
daughter who 
had just re- 
turned home 
from one of 
the best sem- 
inaries in 


~ WhRRENS 
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regards this offer, I have only one condition to 


AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


where she had received an excellent education. 
The clerk, whose loquacity was unbounded, 
added that Mademoi Juliette was just turned 
of eighteen, and that her amiability, modesty, 
and good-will rendered her the idol of all who 
knew her. The stranger asked to speak with 
the hosier and wife on an affair foreign to ordin- 
ary business. He was forthwith introduced into 
the back shop. ‘Sir, and madame,” said he, 
after taking a seat, “I am the Count de Foix, 
I reside, habitually, at Bordeaux. . I have a for- 
tune of eight thousand pounds a r in 

estates. I wish to mer 4 and do not care a 
farthing whether my wife be rich or poor. She 
will lead an agreeable existence, will possess a 
mansion in the capital, a chateau in the “eM 
horses and carriages, will pass six months in the 
year on my estate, three months in Paris, and 
three months at the I have 
the honor to ask the hand of your danghter.” 
This extraordinary speech threw the hosier and 
his wife into a state of stupefaction impossible 
to describe. Without at all noticing the effect he 
had produced, the count coolly continued: “As 


|_| 
4 
4 
Ss. France, and 
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impose. You will give up trade, sell your 
and to me.” The 
count’s proposal was accepted, and the hosier’s 
daughter became a countess.— "s Miscel- 


lany (London ). 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


Whatever may be your choice of future occu- 
pation—whatever calling or profession you may 


select—there is certainly none more honorable 4 md 


than that of a farmer. The patriarch of the 
fields as he sits beside his cottage door when the 
toils of the day are over, feels an inward calm 
never known in the halls of pride. 


His labor 


ry him unpurchasable health and repose. I jj 


ve observed, with more grief and pain than I 
can express, the visible tokens which appear in 


all directions, of a growing disposition to avoid 7 
agricultural pursuits and to rush into some of the 


overcrowded professions, because a corrupt and 
debasing fashion has thrown around them the tin- 
sel of imagin respectability. Hence the 
farmer, instead of preparing his child to follow 
in the path of usefulness himself has trod, 
educates him for a sloth; labor is considered 
vulgar, to work is ungenteel, the jack-plane is 
less respectable than the lawyer’s green bag, the 
handles of the plow less dignified than the yard- 
stick. Unfortunate infatuation! How melan- 
choly is this delasion, which, unless it be checked 
by a wholesome reform in public opinion, will 
cover our country with wreck and ruin! This 
state of things is striking at the very foundation 
of our national greatness; it is upon agriculture 
that we mainly depend for our continued pros- 
perity 5 and dark and evil will be the day when 
it falls into disrepute. What other pursuit offers 
so sure a guarantee of an honest independent 
family? Where else can we look but to the pro- 
ductions of the soil for safety of investment and 
for ample retarn? In commercial speculations 
all is chance and uncertainty, change and fluc- 
tuation, rise and fall. In the | professions 
scarce one in ten makes enough to meet his in- 
cidental expenses ; how then are we to account 
for this fatal misdirection of public opiaion ? The 
cultivators of the earth are the most valuable 
citizens. They are the most virtuous, and they 
are tied to their country, and wedded to its lib- 
erty and interests by the most lasting bonds.— 
Jefferson. 


STAMBOUL. 


The streets of Stamboul are grave, solemn, al- 
most monastic. No file of men with sandwich 
boards, no cripples on trenchers, no blind men 
and curs, no old women and dancing dogs, no 
barrel organs or white mice, no di me- 
chanics or sham fits, with placards. ‘“ Don’t 
bleed me—give me brandy and water,” ready 
written, clenched in their stiff right hands; in 
fact, seldom anything amusing the way of 
sham misery—by day frothing at the mouth with 
soft soap, and at night revelling on beefsteak sup- 
pers—but only here and there a poor, doubled 
up old hag, with ophthalmic eyes, crouched un- 
der a wall, with a cup-like hand held out, as 


she 
chants verses from the Koran, in that horrible 
nasal monotone peculiar to the Turks. Oftener 


you meet the santon, rather mad—if you may 
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believe his eyes—begging for a dervish brother- 
hood; or a wandering fakir, with dirty elf locks, 
perhaps from India, in streaming robes, and with 
the usual wooden shoe (for alms) slung by a 
chain to his arm. His begging is so insolent and 
imperious that it reminds you of the old soldier 
in Gil Blas. Two causes keep down Turkish 
mendicancy; the first, the few wants of a Turk ; 
the second, the charity of their richer men. 
Where a cake and a few figs are food for the day, 
where alms are largely given, and almsgiving 
forms a of the religious creed, there cannot 
be mach distress. Hence it is that the 

bear away rather to the Frank side of the city, 
and haunt the bazaars and places where foolish 
and rich Perotes are wont to congregate.— Turk- 
ish Life and Character. 

PUTTING THINGS. 

To no man is tact in putting things more essen- 
tial than to the clergyman. An injudicious and 
unskillful preacher may so put the doctrines which 
he sets forth as to them appear revolting 
and absurd. It is a fearful thing to hear a stupid 
fellow preaching upon tne doctrine of election. 
He may so put that doctrine that he shall fill 
every clever y lad who hears him with _ 
judices eo hristianity, which may last 
through li And in advising one’s — 
especially in administering reproof w 
let the parish priest, if he would do , eal 
into play all his tact. With the best mtentions, 


through lack of skill in putting things, he may 
do great mischief. Let the calomel be concealed 
beneath the jelly. Not that I counsel sneakiness ; 
that is worse than the most indiscreet honesty. 


SS 
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There is no need to put things like the dean im- 
mortalized by a who, preaching in the Chap- 
el Royal, said to his hearers that unless they led 
religious lives they would ultimately reach a place 
“which he would not mention in so polite an as- 
sembly.” Nor will it be expedient to put things 
like the eye wretch who preaching be- 
turning to the king, and bowi umbly, presque 
tous. And it is only in adareaing quite ex 
tional congregations that it would now-a-days 
of proper respect for the 
m > earth, were the preacher, in statin 
that all who heard him were sinners, to add, 
by the way of reservation, all who have less than 
a thousand a year.—Country Parson, 


BIG WAVES. 


When the great ocean is disturbed it forms 
large surface waves. In a gale, such waves have 
been more than once measured, and it is found 
that the extreme height from the top to the deep- 
est depression of ng storm waves has been 
nearly fifty feet, r length being from four 
hundred to six hundred yards, and their rate of 
motion thro the water about half a mile a 
minute. Such waves, breaking over an obstacle 
of any kind, or mingling strangely with the 
clouded atmosphere raging above, are the wild- 
est, grandest, and most terrible phenomena of 
nature. beh nthe approach land they break 
up into much smaller ies of water, but these 
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are often lifted by shoals and obstructed by rocks 
till they are thrown up in masses of many tons 
to a height of more a hundred feet. The 
tidal wave is another phenomenon of water mo- 
tion of a somewhat different kind, producing an 
alternate rise and fall of the water over all parts 
of the ocean every twelve hours. In addition to 
the wee there man 
streams of water cony arge portions 0: 

sea from ene latitude 4 another, modifying the 
temperature of the adjacent land, and producing 
a mixture of the waters at the surface or at some 
depth which cannot but be extremely conducive 
to the general benefit of all living beings. Storm 
tides, or those waves which occasionally rush 
without any pause along narrow and confined 
seas, or up funnel-shaped inlets, have occasional- 
ly proved disastrous to a fearful extent. Thus 
it is recorded that upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand ns perished in the year 1232, and 
again in 1242, in this way, numerous complete 
villages and towns being washed away by a wave 
advancing from the North Sea over the low lands 
of Holland. Between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the ordinary spring tide rises to a 
height of a hundred feet, sweeping away the cat- 
tle feeding on the shores.—Zondon Journal. 


Popularity in politics is to see your name in 
large type toa fence. Somebody will 
inquire who you are, and when the first rain 


comes you will disappear. 


i 
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{ 
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a FALLS OF BEAVER BROOK, BELMONT, MASS. 


PLAYING SOLDIER. 

The Prince Imperial of France is a gay 
little bird. The following are some of the de- 
tails of the fae given by him at the Tuileries, a 
few days back, to the enfans de troupe ot the 1st 
division of infantry of the Imperial Guard: 
“The children, all of whom were in full uni- 
form, with kna 

in a line in the 


Ge 
passed 


= by clapping his ds. A few seconds 
r, the emperor, leading the prince by the 
hand, came out, and their presence was greeted 
by the beating of drums and the acclamations of 
the little soldiers. Marshal Regnault de Saint 
Jean d’Angely, and some aids-de-camp, were in 
attendance on his majesty. The prince was in 
uniform with a sword; but at his request his 
musket and knapsack were brought from the pal- 
ace, in order to be like the others. The emperor 
and the prince then passed down theline, and the 
children then to execute various 
movements, the bayonet exercise, etc., and in all 
they — remarkable precision and skill. 
Whilst these were going em- 
ress appeared, and her majesty regard ter- 
pee be with marked interest both the little soldiers 
and her son. As soon as the exercises were 
over the children piled arms, the imperial prince 
placing his musket with the others. After some 
re the enfans de troupe were formed into a 
column, and filed off before the emperor and the 

rince, raising loud cries of ‘ Vive |’empereur! 

ive l’imperatrice! Vive le prince imperial!’ 
They were then invited by the prince to a colla- 
tion, which had been prepared in the palace, he 
taking two of them by the hand to show the 
bn After the feast the children marched off 


rums beating and fifes playing.” 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S RING. 
We found the other day, in turning over the 
leaves of an old German magazine, the follow- 
ing account of the way in which Peter Schreuzer, 
we wish his name was more pronounceable, who 
was made a — officer by the King of Prus- 
sia, came to his good fortune. At the battle of 
Prague, in which General Daun forced the king 
to raise the siege of the place, Frederick, in his 
retreat had his left thrown into disorder, 
which caused him to ri of tote to rem- 
edy the disarray. His horse fell Deside a 
iving the king, said, 


wounded soldier, who, 
“ Sire, if you do not plant two or three pieces of 
cannon on this height, and an amb in the 
defile below, your wing is lost.” The soldier, 
as he spoke, pointed to the places he alluded to, 
which the king had not thought of. Frederick 
mused a moment or two, and after a brief inter- 
val of silence, drew a ring of little value from 
his finger, gave it to the soldier, and said to him, 
“If you recover, bring me this ring yourself. 
He left him immediately, and orders in 


accordance with the soldier’s advice, and thus 
saved his wing. A month afterwards the soldier, 
having A well enough to walk, went to Fred- 
erick and presented the ring. The king 
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was made major, and soon after lieutenant- 
colonel. At affair of Dresden, the king, 
hesitating what to do, sent an aide-de-camp for 
Schreuzer. He asked his advice, followed it and 
was successful. This gave Schreazer a regi- 
ment, and the rank of major-general. He was 
astonishingly cool in the midst of the greatest 
dangers. The king was very fond of him, and 
liked to joke him about the strength of his mind, 
and the vigor of his appetite, which was as 
marvellous as his bravery. 


THE NECESSITY OF EXERCISE. 


The benefit of exercise to those whose occupa- 
tion does not lead them to make any physical ex- 
ertion, cannot be too highly estimated. The 
body must undergo a certain amount of fatigue 
to preserve its natural strength, and maintain all 
the muscles and organs in proper vigor. This 
activity equalizes the circulation, and distributes 
the blood more effectually through waged part. 
Cold feet, ora chill anywhere, shows that the 
circulation is languid there. The muscles, dur- 
ing exercise, press on the veins, and help for- 
ward the currents by quickening every vessel in- 
to activity. The valves of the heart are in this 
way aided in the work of sending on this stream, 
bce | relieved of a certain amount of labor. When 
exercise is neglected, the blood gathers too much 
about this central region, and the oppression 
about the heart, difficulty of breathing, lowness 
of spirits, anxiety and heaviness, numerous aches 
and stitches, are evidences of this stagnation. 
People are afraid to take exercise, because they 
fancy they want breath, and feel weak, but the 
very effort would free the heart of this burden, 
by urging the blood forward to the extremities ; 
it would ease their breathing by liberating the 
lungs from the same superabundance ; it would 
poor the frame feel active and light, as the effect 
of equalized circulation and free action.—Laws 
of Health. 


CARELESSNESS OF LITERATI. 


We could never perceive what liar sources 
of inspiration to a literary person there could be in 
an unshorn , an open shirt-collar, or a neg- 
lected attire. These melancholy affectations are 
characteristic of anything but genias. With great 

sense, ‘Mrs. Hall remarks in one of her 
works—* I hope the reproach of slovenliness is 
passing away from literature, or rather I should 
say, from its professors. A well-organized mind 
cannot fail of being orderly in all things, and a 
mind that is not well organized can rarely in- 
form or amuse, except by its absurdities. I 
never could tancy why a gentleman wrote best 
unshaven and in slippers, or how a lady improv- 
ed her genius by neglecting that neatness of at- 
tire which is the outward and visible sign of a 
well-regulated mind and a comfortable home. I 
would earnestly entreat the young of my own 
sex, who , or imagine they are 
of | talent, carefully to avoid contracting 
slovenly, or even peculiar habits. Sir Walter 
Scott (blessings and honor to his name forever !) 
set a glorious example of simplicity and proprie- 


officer 


him a captain’s commission ; and the new 


ty in all things, that we ought to follow in grati- 
tude and humility.” 


nl Mellinet, who was in plain clothes, 
them in review. As the general was so 
occupied, the Prince Imperial, who was at one 
of the windows of the palace, manifested his de- _ 
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AN AUTHENTIC DOG STORY. 
Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, 
ancestor of the late earls of Litchfield, had a 
mastiff which guarded the house and yard, but 


had never met with the least icular attention 
from his master, and was retained for his utility 
only, and not from any particular . One 
night, as his master was retiring to his chamber, 
attended by his faithful valet, an Italian, the 
mastiff silently followed him up stairs, which he 
had never been known to do before, and, to his 
master’s astonishment, presented himself in his 
bedroom. Being deemed an intruder, he was 
instantly ordered to be turned out, which, being 
complied with, the poor animal began scratchi: 

violently at the door, and howling loudly for ad- 
mission. The servant was sent to drive him 
Discouragement could not check his in- 
tended labor of love, or rather, providential im- 
pulse ; he returned again, and was more impor- 
tunate before in. Sir Harry, 
weary of opposition, bade the servant open the 
door, that er might see what he mol. to do. 
This done, the mastiff, with a wag of his tail, 
and a look of affection at his lord, delibérately 
walked up, and crawling under the bed, laid 
himself down, as if desirous to take up his 
night’s lodgings there. To save further trouble, 
but not from any ig! for his company, this 
indulgence was allowed. About the solemn hour 
of midnight the chamber door opened, and a per- 
son was heard stepping across the room. Sir 
Harry started from his sleep ; the dog sprung 
from his covert, and, seizing the unwelcome dis- 
turber, fixed him to the spot! All was dark; 
and Sir Harry rang his in great trepidation, 


in order to procure a light. The person who 
was pinned to the floor by the courageous mastiff, 
for assistance. It was found to be the 

valet, who little expected such a reception. He 
endeavored to apologize for his intrusion, and to 
make the reasons which induced him to take this 
step appear plausible. But the importunity of 
the dog, the time, the place, the manner of the 
valet, all raised suspicions in Sir Harry’s mind, 
and he determined to refer the invstigation of the 
business to a magistrate. The perfidious Italian, 
alternately terrified by the dread of punishment, 
and soothed with the hopes of pardon, at _—— 
confessed that it was his intention to murder his 
master, and then rob the house. This diabolical 
design was frustrated only by the instinctive at- 
tachment of the dog to his master, which seemed 
to have been directed on this occasion by the in- 
terference of Providence. How else could the 
r animal know the meditated assassination ? 
ow else could he have learned té submit to in- 
jury and insult for his well-meant services, and 
finally seize and detain a person, who, it is prob- 
able, bad shown him more kindness than his 
owner had ever done? It may be impossible to 
reason on such a topic, but the facts are indis- 
putable. A full-length picture of Sir Harry, 
with the mastiff by his side, and the words, 
“« More faithful than favored,” are still to be seen 
at the family-seat at Ditchley, and are a lasting 
monument of the gratitude of the master, the 
ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the 


dog. 


God gives e bird ite food but does not 
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GETTING OUT OF OND’S SELF. 


There is a strange propensity among men and 
women to esca) m their own personality, and 
to pass themselves off for something differ- 
ent from what nature intended them to be. We 
are apt to sneer at “self-satisfied” people, but 
really, there are so few self-satisfied le in the 
world, that for very rarity we ought to cherish 
them. This sity is not acquired, but in- 
nate, and exhibits itself at a very early age. 
How fond children are of disguising themselves 
in the clothes of their playmates, or putting on 
grandfather’s hat and boots, or grandmother’s 
cap and spectacles! A children’s fancy ball is 
the most joyous festival in life; the little crea- 
tures enter with such zest into their transforma- 
tions. “ Children of a larger growth,” too, rel- 
ish a masquerade more than any other kind of 
amusement. People are more anxious to seem 
than to be. It would be a happy world indeed, 
if the ues that na the ocean of life al- 
ways sailed under their true colors; but too 


many of them are free rovers, with fifty flags in 
their lockers, ready to hoist any 
— and never prepared to give true 


The futility of such heightens their 
absurdity. Inthe long run a man’s true charac- 
ter is sure to be discovered. The stoled h ite, 
the cowardly soldier, the sham patriot, The false 

hilanthropist, are sure to have their masks torn 


m their faces, and their borrowed grams 
rent from their limbs. The “ livery of Heaven” 
may for a while cover a number of sins, but 
sooner or later the plague spots will be disclosed 
to view. The evil spirit in a man displays itself 
when least —- in spite of every precaution, 
like the —s n the German legend. A peasant 
was haunted by one of those little demons, - 
and day. Finally he bethought himself of a 
sure remedy. He would move to another cot- 
tage, and so baffle his persecutor. As the last 
load of furniture was moving off on the cart, the 
cover of a churn flew off, and out popped the 
head of his familiar demon. “I’m going too,” 
was the unwelcome assurance of the 
acquaintance. It is so with a man’s personality, 
he cannot escape it. 

We have spoken of cases of deliberate de- 
ception, of disguises used from motives of fraud 
and gain ; but we are happy to believe that only 
a small fraction of the human race are interested 
impostors. The mass rather seek to impose 
upon themselves, noton others. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of wretches who 
fancy that they are born poets, and waste oceans 
of ink and cords of paper in trying to convert an 
ungrateful world to their ion. There are 
hundreds of thousands of empty-headed, idealess, 
stammering idiots, who, forgetting their natural 
qualifications, try to transform mselves into 
orators, and who dream nightly of the laurels of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. are men with- 
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and needles to smiling damsels. Liston, the 
actor, whose face was so comic that a sight of it 
always set the house in a roar, labored to his 
dying day under the impression that his legiti- 
mate line was the deepest tragedy ; and he would 
have played Hamlet and Macbeth, if his man- 
ager had permi 


The ae of man ought to be 
to discover the purpose for which nature intended 
him, but this, we admit, is the most difficult 
problem that is offered us for solution. To 
“know one’s self” is the acme of knowledge. 
This knowledge rarely comes from within, al- 
most always from without. The pressure of cir- 
cumstances, the contact of the pitiless 
world teaches it to us ; but often, alas, the knowl- 
edge comes toolate. In ordinary times hundreds 
of thousands play parts for which they are un- 
fitted. In revoluti times, when society 
to the ate actors 

compose it are jostled into their 
comes, like Murat, a warrior, a general of cav- 
aking. The sub-lieutenantof artillery 
is heaved up by events into his position as master 
of the world. But in normal periods it is diffi- 
cult to place the actors on the stage of life. 
“ The square men get stuck in the round holes, 
and the round men are thrust into the square 
holes.” To put the right man in the right place 
is the problem of every age, and the difficulty 
lies in the persistence of so many in trying to get 
away from themselves. 


CHOOSING HUSBANDS. 


When a girl marries, why do people talk of 
her choice? In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred has she any choice? Does not the man, 
re | the last she would have chosen, select 

q lady writer says :—“ I have been mar- 
ried many > = was considered a 
one, suita! , position 
one had made a good 
choice. I loved my husband when I married 
him, because, by unwearied assiduity, he had 
succeeded in gaining my affections; but had 
choice been my privilege, I certainly should not 
have chosen him. As I look at him in his easy- 
— sleeping before pps a huge dog at per 
ect, a pi ing out of the man ets 0 
his coat, cannot but think differ- 
ent he is from what I would have chosen. My 
first penchant was for a clergyman; he was a 
flatterer, and cared but little for me, though I 
have not yy = the pang of his desertion. My 
next was a lawyer, a young man of immense 
talent, smooth, insinuating manners ; but he, too, 
after walking, talking, and and flirting, 
left me. her of these would have been my 
‘choice ;’ but my present husband chose me, and 
therefore I married him. And this, I cannot 
help thinking, must be the way with half the 
married folks ot my acquaintance.” —Reynolds’s 
Miscellany. 


» 
+ > 


Let winter come !—let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world and tempest-troubled deep! 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
out the first notion of color, form and taste, who ; 
try to persuade themselves and the public that 
they are Beau Brummels. There are men who Se. 
cannot fire a gun without winking, who strut in WINTER. 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay 
the peaceful occupation of selling tape, thread 
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PRAYER-WHEEL IN INDIA. 

The engraving on this page represents the in- 
terior of a Lama temple at a omen ew with 
one of the famous “ prayer-wheels,” by chap colacieatle 
which the poor devotees fancy they 
their god. These wheels are about 

high by ca or ten in diameter, made of 
large rolls of cloth, on which the Lama faith is 
written, and enclosed in a 
all over with facetious and not correct rep- 
resentations of gods, devils, etc. y turn on a 
pivot, and are pulled round by a strap in the 


ease painted 
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ted ; the Lamas them- 
high cod to heaven all the time, 
and not having time in 
ap a to Major Cunningham, in 
his admirable work on Ladak, more mina 
describes this he it in 
ti that —_ inder, 
instrumen oes 
credit the genius of the ‘Thibetians. ‘The 
body of the instrument is a metal cylinder about 
three inches in height, and from two to two and 


manner 
selves on 
pulling day and ni 
co! 
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a half inches in diameter. The axis is prolo 
below to form a handle. The cylinder is fil 
with rolls of printed prayers charms, which 
revolve as the instrument is turned round. Every 
Lama carries a chhos-khor, which he keeps per- 
petually turning by a gentle motion of the hand, 
assisted by a cubical piece of iron fastened by a 
chain to the outside. As every revolution of a 
pores is equivalent to its recitation, the chhos 

is @ very i ious instrament for multiply- 
ing the number of a man’s 


These instruments are found of all sizes, and in 


all positions. Cylinders about one foot in height 
are placed in rows around the temples, and are 
turned by the votaries before entering. Larger 
cylinders are found near villages, turned by water, 
which keeps them perpetually revolving. 


THE UNION 8CHOOL AT NILES, MICH. 
We are indebted to Mr. C. M. Alward of Niles, 


in its infancy, is exerti 
moulding the social an 
people, and in developing the vast resources of 
the country. In the extent and thoroughness of 
its course of instruction, and the liberality with 
which teachers are paid and school houses erected, 
Michigan may justly claim to stand foremost 
among the States of the Union, as she unques- 
tionably does stand in the van of her western 
rivals in these respects. Union School Houses, 
on a scale that would astonish the most ardent 
ool,” are springing up as i magic in eve 
thriving village State. Tn this pie 
prise the heey on of Niles claim, and are confess- 
edly entitled to, a portion of the credit due those 
who eng: in it while it was yet but an experi- 
ment. The decided success of Union Schools 
throughout the State leaves no longer any room 
to doubt their practicability or usefulness. The 
village of Niles is situated in the magn eae, 
the State of Michigan, in the valley ot St. 
Joseph River, one cf the finest streams in the 
whole West, and contains at present about four 
thousand inhabitants, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. The streets are considerabl 
elevated from the river, and well adorned with 
native forest trees, rendering the locality one of 
the most healthy and attractive. The surround- 
ing country is very fertile, well timbered and 
well watered. The school building, of which 
our artist has furnished an admirable engraving, 
is 100 feet long, 48 feet wide, and three stories 
high. It is farnished throughout with Boston 
furniture, and warmed by two furnaces, 
which work charmingly. The whole cost of 
building and grounds is but a trifle less than 
$30,000. The building occupies a commanding 
view of the town and country, in the centre of a 
lot containing four acres. The lot is divided into 
three yards, two in the rear for play grounde, and 
one in front, all of which are thiekly shaded be 
i aut- 


large, beautiful forest trees—nature’s own 
ing. The school is largely attended 
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every of which there are four, viz., 
primary, junior, senior and academic. An ap- 
propriate course of study has been devised and 
adopted in each department, and the student may 
there enjoy all the advantages of instruction in 
the modern and ancient languages, as well as the 
ordinary English course. This is a fair specimen 
of what the Western people are doing for their 
posterity and their country. 
CHLOROFORM IN NEURALGIA. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal contains an 
account, by Dr. Little, of his successful mode of 
applying chloroform in neuralgia. Dr. L.’s mode 
of application is, to take a piece of lint a little 
less in size than the watch-glass to be used—which 
need not be more than two inches in diameter— 
putting it on the hollow side of the glass, pouring 
on it a few drops of chloroform sufficient to satu- 
rate it, and then applying it at once to the part 
affected, keeping the edges of the glass closel. 
applied to the skin, by covering it with the hand 
for the pu of keeping it in position, as well 
as of assisting the evaporation of the chloroform. 
This is done from five to ten minutes, according 
to the amount of irritation wished for. The pa- 
tient during this time will complain of gradual 
increase of burning gensation—not so severe aa 
that produced by a mustard sinapism—which 
reaches its height in five minutes. ‘To insure the 
full operation of the remedy, it is necessary that 
the watch-glass be rather concave, that it be 
closely applied to the skin, and that the hand 
applied over it be sensibly warm. The imme- 
diate effect of the application is to remove all 
local pain in neuralgia.—Lancet. 


MESSINA, ITALY. 

The city of Messina, in Italy, with a popula- 
tion of 100,000, does not contain a single news- 

per, but it has several theatres. The people 
for many been so accustomed 
to tyranny that they now do not seem conscious 
of the value of their newly acquired freedom. 
The principal streets are without sidewalks, but 
are paved with flag-stones about two feet square, 
and are very dirty. The houses are white, roof- 
ed with red tiles, and cut up into many small 
rooms, those on the ground story being convert- 
ed into poor, mean stores with little variety ot 
goods, and that mostly of the coarsest English ° 
manufactare. The mechanics do not seem to 
have half learned their trade. The people can- 
not read. The wages received by young women 
for packing oranges—the petncipel trade of the 
place—is eight or ten cents a day in the busy 
season, and as beef averages fourteen cents a 
pound there is but little morality. Theft and as- 
sassinations abound. Schools are unknown, and 
all the beauty which nature has lavished upon 
the place cannot make it a desirable residence. 


A DARING HIGHWAYMAN. 

Dick Turpin, the famous highwayman, actu- 
ally robbed the second Dake of Portland within 
his own park of Bulstrode. This daring feat he 
thus for a bet accomplished: The duke was 
driving into the domain in his carri accom- 

i attendants on horseback. Tur- 
pin hastily rode up, having apparently a roll of 


in his hand, and pointing to it, he motion- 
ei the horsemen to stand aside for a moment. 


4 
| 
Michigan, for a view of the handsome building g 
from which our artists have prepared the accom- 
panying engraving, and for the facts which we 
erewith append by way of description. The 
school system of the State ot Michigan, though 
; 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
d well 
organized, bemg conducted Mm accordance with 
the most approved method of the best educators é 
in this country. It is thoroughly classified in 
| | 


Thinking r of state, did 
so, when Turpin, putting his head tee ao car- 
levelled the roll of at the duke’s head 


it contained a load 
it Your Your life or or your watch on the instant !” 
Paty oaid ‘Turpin, The duke pulled the latter 


ii 
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he ve it to him. Turpin drew 
back with sundry ws and obeisances, as if receiv- 
ing the duke’s answer to an important despatch, 
then galloped off, and was on the high road out 
of reach before the duke could give e alarm to 
his followers. 
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‘THE OLD HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 


“REMEMBER AND FORGET.” 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


If, when thy days were saddest— 
When thy heart was near despair, 
One breathed for thee a word of hope, 
Or turned thy soul to prayer; 

If, when thy home was lowly, 
One true friend lingered there, 

O, write these things on memory’s page, 
And each shall ever be 

A blessing when thy hours are dark— 
A talisman to thee. 


Ifany have forgiven thee 
When thou ’gainst them hast erred; 
Ifany from the paths of sin 
Have e’er thy steps deterred ; 
And if in one who evil seemed 
Some good you chanced to find, 
O, these are pleasant, pleasant things 
To ever bear in mind. 


If those who to thy trusting heart 
Once noble seemed to be, 

Betray the trust and scorn the love 
That they ‘ve received from thee, 

O, trace it not on memory’s page, 
Lest thou shouldst evil grow, 

Nor pity grief, since others smiled 
When came thy hour of woe. 


If thou hast sought for others’ good, 
And seemed to strive in vain; 

If back for earnest efforts given 
There came to thee but pain; 

If thy best thoughts and best resolves 
Have only met disdain ; 

O, lest thy life less earnest be, 
Turn from these ills away ; 

And for a faithful, patient heart, 
Look up to Heaven and pray! 


THE OLD HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Over the way from my father’s mansion stood 
a low, old-fashioned wooden house, looking 
strangely out of place among the smart, modern 
stone fronts and brick blocks that had sprung up 
all about it, like enterprising, tall, grown-up sons 
and daughters, head and shoulders above their 
little matronly, dumpy mother. 

Day by day, sitting at the window of my 
study—a front room on the basement floor, which 
I had fitted up with my books, pictures, German 
pipes, office chairs and lounge—and pausing in 
my reading, I used to gaze upon that low, quaint 
house, and fall to wondering about its inmates 
and the air of silence which begirt it. No post- 
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man ever visited it in his daily rounds ; no chil- 
dren played about the door which only opened at 
morning and night to give egress and ingress to 
a coarse, stout-built, middle-aged man, who came 
and went regularly, as to some daily toil, or, 
sometimes on sunny days, swung back, while a 
feeble, old, silver-haired man passed out with 
tottering steps supported by a staff; and if occa- 
sionally the faded green blinds opened, I only 
catight glimpses of a coarse-featured woman 
moving to and fro, or an aged one looking forth 
with dim eyes after the old man. 

Aad so, for hours—with little sign of activity 
in the old house over the way, save the daily out- 
geing and incoming of the middle-aged man, 
the occasional walks of the aged one, the faces at 
the window, and the sluggish curl of the white 
smoke from the low-stacked, corpulent chimney 
-—I sat and wove dreams about its dwellers. 
Who were they? Had they any relatives, or 
those who took interest in them? For no one 
ever visited there. Had those old walls ever 
echoed to children’s laughter? Had that old 
man and woman dwelt there all their days, out- 
living their generation as the old house had its 
contemporaries in the encroaching, crowded city ¢ 
And so I used to wonder, and build dreams, 
hour after hour. ° 

Sometimes the bright sunlight, staining the 
window panes with a few chance crimson arrows, 
gave it a warm, cheerful aspect, and then I wove 
pleasant dreams about it and its occupants whe. 
had dwelt there in the long past; but oftener the: 
dull gray gloom, and the air of silence and seli- 
tude which brooded over it, tinctured all my 
musings, till at length I never looked upon. its 
walls but I said, involuntarily : 

“Tt is like the house of which Longfellow 
writes in his ‘Kavanah,’ where blind Alice: 
dwelt—‘a great many persons have died there !”’” 

In February there came a long, driving snow- 
storm. The preceding weeks of cleas winter 
weather, with the gaieties of the season, chiming: 
sleigh bells, merry voices on the pave;, concert, 
opera, and ball, had not left me many hours of 
quiet reading in my little stndy room, and: so. 
had not bestowed the customary amount off 
thought upon the old house over the way. ;. but,. 
confined at home these days of storm—when. it: 
loomed: darkly through the snowfall, when. the: 
pleasure parties dashed no more past in their ex-- 
citing drives out ‘‘on the milldam,” when, the: 
few pedestrians who were forced to. encounter the: 
drifting snow and sleet in their return from: 
“down town” shivexingly hastened by, and, as. 
the twilight fell, the streets wane- deserted: alto-- 
gether—then I used te watch tha gray walla, aff 
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the old house through the shifting smoke-wreaths 
of my meerschaum, and wonder if the aged man 
and woman crouched closer over their hearth 
with scanty life-blood circling feebly in their 
veins; yet, Heaven is my witness that, in my 
own luxurious home, I never wove, amid my 
speculations of that old house, and its inmates, 
the possibility that the fire on that hearth burned 
low, or that, crouched there closer beside it than 
any dweller, were the two fiends that can never 
be wholly kept at bay from the poor in the great 
city every long, “hard winter”—Cold and 
Hunger! 

And so, one day of the drifting snowstorm— 
when the twilight began to drape her folds 
over the triple-hilled city, and the hoarse gale 
with icy breath rushed panting in from his long 
race over the milldam, then across the noble com- 
mon, whose trees stood bare and shivering, and 
died away in the crooked streets and narrow 
courts, then gathered up its force to sweep down 
into the harbor and lay a sheeting of sleet and 
ice on every sail and spar and rope of the ves- 
sels sheltered there, ere it again rushed away on 
its wide, mad raid upon the cold, angry waters 
of the Atlantic—when, with a sense of security 
and ease, I had been lounging the hours away 
before my glowing coal fire, at length I tossed 
aside my pipe, drew the curtains, and went up 
into the drawing-room, where I was sure to find 
pleasant company. 

I have not written of my cousin, Georgia 
Trenham, a tropic plant, transplanted for a sea- 
son from the southland to a northern garden bed, 
to be again returned thither when the graces and 
beauties of cultivation should warrant, a period 
which, for the sake of the boy of twenty, fresh 
from the fostering arms of his alma mater at 
classic old Harvard, and who, in the presence of 
his little tropic-eyed cousin was tinging his day- 
dreams, not only with visions of the gray walls 
of the old house over the way, but with a soft 
and tender light le coleur du rose, he daily prayed 
might be lengthened into a sweet forever. 

Only fourteen summers had glided, softly as 
winds that scented the magnolia groves or roved 
the broad, green savannahs of her distant home, 
over my Cousin Georgia’s head; but her heart 
was “of mingled fire and dew,” loving as a 
child’s and thoughtfal as a woman’s. Rare 
Georgia Trenham! Standing 


“ Poised, with eager feet 
Where child and woman meet,” 


it needed no excuse for the confession which had 
resolved itself into a denser form than the smoke 
wreaths floating upward from my meerschaum at 
my lips during that afternoon, that I loved her! 
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And so I forgot the old house over the way, 
threw aside the volume of De Quincey’s Opium 
Eater which lay unread upon my knee, wiped 
the amber mouthpiece of my pipe condensed from 
“the foam of the sea,” and went up into the 
drawing-room. 

My father was absent from the city, gathering 
up evidence for a legal case of some importance 


which was to come up shortly; my lady step- 


mother, who had taken a severe cold at the pre- 
ceding evening’s opera, was in her room; and 
the little tropic bird I hoped to find there was 
daintily nestled amid the crimson cushions of a 
great chair close beside the grate, and, beneath 
the light of a single gas burner was spoiling her 
eyes over a splendid purple and gold netted purse, 
whose stitches she was industriously counting. 

“ See how industrious Iam,” she exclaimed, 
as Ientered. “I read Aunt Catherine to sleep, 
and then wanted to go down and knock at your 
door for you to come up and sing with me, but 
thought perbaps you wouldn’t like to be disturbed 
at your reading. Wont you give me the name 
of being a very considerate young lady? But 
do you know that I am fifteen to-morrow, Cousin 
Everett? What are you going to give me for a 
birthday gift ?” she asked, flashing her brilliant 
almond-shaped eyes up into my face. 

“ Georgia, I will bring a gift which you wont 
refuse,” I replied, while I felt the crimson mount- 
ing to my temples, and yet I felt that I must 
speak then, “ you will not be so cruel as to refuse 
it?” And the words were uttered imploringly 
as I caught at her little hand among the meshes 
of the gold and purple purse, for she stopped 
short, and looked into my face with a sort of 
quiet wonder. 

“Refuse anything you give me, Everett? 
Why no, indeed! Why should 1?” she asked. 

“ Bat when you know—when you see—that is, 
when I tell you,” I stammered out; then, with 
sudden courage bolting into the subject, “ Little 
Georgia, you are my cousin, but I love you more 
than that. I will give you my heart. Will you 
take it, and keep it, and some day in the future 
give me, in return for it, yourself ?” 

Georgia did not blush, or look shy and timid, 
but she withdrew her hand, gravely, saying : 

“ Cousin Everett, you are spoiling my purse,” 
then went on with her netting. Presently, how- 
ever, she laid it down, and said, quite dignified 
and womanly, and with a little dash of sarcasm, 
“ Did you learn that at college? Or the other 
night at the play?” Then ina sweet, clear voice, 
with no trifling in its tones, “ Everett, I don’t 
know what made you say that to me to-night; 
but I wish you wouldn’t talk so to me. If you 
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do, I shall be afraid you'll imagine I am a wo- 
man, and old enough to be thinking about love, 
and getting married, which papa says I shall not 
for these five years yet. And just think of it! 
You’re going away in the spring to Europe and 
the German universities, and will find a hundred 
others to think of besides your little Cousin 
Georgia. So let’s forget all this, and only be 
cousins now, and don’t look so grave, dear 
Everett, for Ido love you a little!” And she 
went to the piano, and in another moment was 
dashing off a brilliant popular song. 

Music was Georgia’s passion. I loved nothing 
better than to sitin my little basement study, and, 
shutting my eyes and listening to the clear, fresh, 
young voice overhead, fancy that I heard the 
songs of angels. She loved most old songs and 
ballads, by a strange contrariety, singing them 
after the wildest, gayest moods of changeful tem- 
perament; and the sweet strains of “ Annie 
Laurie,” ‘Bingen on the Rhine,” or “ Afton 
Water,” sung in her tenderest tones, often 
brought the tears to my eyes. Then her mood 
varied, and dashing off into some of the wildest 
negro melodies, with their rich, rollicking 
choruses, so familiar to her childhood, she 
rendered the contrast so grotesque that often, ere 
the tears were dried, I found myself guilty of as 
many cachinnations as old Cesar, the footman, 
who loitered in the hall, or the delighted “ Lor’! 
missy’s singin’ jess like they do on de ole plan- 
tation down in Georgy!” from the little black 
waiting-maid who had insisted upon accompany- 
ing her young mistress in her northern sojourn. 

And, sitting there by the grate where Georgia 
had left me, with that kiss upon my cheek out- 
living her reply to my offer, which could hardly 
be construed into a denial, I listened to her clear 
voice echoing through my brain like as I have 
heard the sweet golden orioles singing forth their 
songs in the country in spring time ; and I could 
have listened thus for hours, had not a tap come 
at the drawing-room door which then opened to 
admit the head of Irish [Ann the cook, whose 
brogue broke the spell : 

“ Now jist be afther hushing, Miss Georgy, 
will ye, for a little minute. Sure, I sed, Masther 
Evrit, ’twasn’t best to wake the misthress, but 
ask yez if ye wouldn’t jist step down into the 
kitchen a bit and see about for yerself. The 
woman from the ould house ’cross the way has 
come over in the storm, and sez how the ould 
leddy, poor crathur, is takin’ on hard about her 
ould man, an’ it’s more’n a wake since he jist 
went away intirely, most likely to his death, and 
there’s not a soul to help her or hunt up the poor 
ould man amongst the drivin’ storm! An’ sure 


it’s the like of her as ought to git charity ; and 
sez I, I’ll jist step up to the young masther and 
tell the whole story. And now sure an’ ye’ll 
come down a bit, an’ hear it yourself?” And 
the good woman’s honest face glowed with true 
Celtic sympathy. 

“ Certainly, by all means. This surprises me !”” 
I exclaimed, following Ann down, and Georgia’s 
light step was close beside my own as I entered 
the kitchen. 

The story of the woman who sat beside the 
kitchen range was, in substance, what Ann had 
related. Her husband, who was a stevedore on 
one of the city wharves, herself, and the old 
couple referred to, were the only occupants of the 
old house. One pleasant, but cold morning, 
nearly a week before, the old gentleman went out 
for his daily walk, but did not return at the 
usual hour. The day passed, night succeeded, 
and on the following morning he came not, and 
the old lady sat watching at her window. 

“ But why did you not take immediate meas- 
ures for a search?” I asked, while Georgia, al- 
most hushing her breath in interest, stood at my 
side. 

“La, ’twa’n’t till the next night that I began 
to think much about it,” answered the woman, 
stolidly, “and then my man, who comes home 
clean fagged out at night, said most likely the 
old gentleman had strolled off somewhere—his 
mind had been kind o’ wanderin’ of late—but 
would come back purty soon; and so we waited 
and waited, but these three or four more days 
have gone by, and he aint come, and the old lady, 
she sets kind o’ stupefied like all day by the 
winder, only rousin’ up once in a while to look 
out as if she expected to see him comin’ down 
the sidewalk leanin’ on his cane, as he used to, 
and so I began to tell my man ’twa’n’t any kind 
o’ use thinkin’ he’d come back alive, for some- 
thin’ ’d happened to him ’fore now, and begged 
him to go and see somethin’ about it. But yes- 
terday it began to storm, and he said ’twouldn’t 
make much difference if we waited till mornin’, 
and this mornin’ I thought, mabbe, ’tw@hld clear 
off to-night, but ’t don’t seem much like it, and 
I begun to get kind o’ worried like, thinkin’ o’ 
the old gentleman, and the poor old lady settin’ 
there now a moanin’ and then so kind o’ quiet ; 
so I dida’t know what to do fust, but to come 
over here, .and see if some of ye that had larnin’ 
couldn’t write a piece about it for the papers, or 
tell the perlice, or somebody, so that something 
can be done about it.” 

“You ought to have done this as soon as the 
man was missed,” said I, sternly. ‘“ He was old 


and feeble—I have seen him often from my win- 
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dow—it is probable that he strayed away too far 
from his home, became bewildered in our wind- 
ing streets, or perhaps wandered down to the 
wharves, and by a single misstep, fell into the 
docks. His wife is much to be pitied. Ann, 
fill a basket with provisions. Iwill go over with 
this woman and see her, and what can be done.” 

* And I will go too, Everett,” said Georgia, 
hastening after me as I went up to the hall to put 
on my overcoat. 

“No, no, my little enthusiast!” For her 
cheeks were flushed, and her eyes sparkled with 
tears. “No, the snow is in drifts and whirling 
down furiously. Inthe morning we will get the 
sidewalks shovelled, but it is not prudent for you 
to go out to-night. I will do all I can for this 
poor woman, and send a message to the nearest 
police station for the officers to take the matter 
up.” And so I left Georgia. 

In a few moments, while the roar of the storm 
without alone was heard above the city, I stood 
beside the old lady who sat crouching over a 
seanty grate, and heard her sad story. Poor 
creature, all these days of desolation she had 
clung to the hope that Providence would send 
her “ gude man” back ; but now that hope was 
dying in her heart. 

“Ay,” and she shook her head with a groan 
of despair, and gave utterance to her lamenta- 
tions in her own strong Scottish accent, “ay, 
young maister, I’m unco’ ’feared my Johnnie’ll 
nae come back ag’en to me; I’m unco’ ’feared 
he’s gane lang ere noo. Ah, weel, weel!” And 
she rocked her poor old frame to and fro. “It’s 
bitter haird to bear, but the gude Laird’ll gin me 
strength. Idinna ken who'd a thought this, in 
the days o’ lang syne, when we ’parted frae the 
auld countrie, an’ set out for this new warld to 
airn our livin’, an’ Johnnie was sae unco’ brave 
and likely! I canna bring me to ken it yet!” 
And she wept and moaned afresh, then, gazing 
into my face as for a gleam of hope, she said, 
imploringly, “Mabbe my auld mon has only 
strayed awa’ a bit, and the morrow will bring 
him to me agen?” 

I could only comfort her as best I might with 
the assurance that everything should be done to 
discover her missing husband ; and then, leav- 
ing a sum of money in the hands of the woman 
below, bade her see that the poor old lady snf- 
fered for nothing, returned to my home and to 
Georgia. 

Aad later, in that luxuriant apartment where 
‘cold nor want caa ever intrude, but where love 
and sunshine made the life of its inmates one 
long summer day, and my cousin’s musical 


warblings only brought me dreams of paradise 
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and singing birds ; there, while the warmth from 
the glowing grate pervaded the atmosphere, I 
fell into a reverie of that time in my future 
when, perchance, that voice should make the 
music of my life. 

Suddenly Georgia left the piano and came and 
sat on the low seat at my feet. “Cousin Ev- 
erett, of what are you thinking?” she asked, 
playing with my fingers and slipping up and 
down a seal ring I wore. “Of me, and of my 
birthday, and of the present you’re going to give 
me, you know?” And she smiled archly and 
pouted very temptingly. “Or,” and her face 
grew charmingly thoughtfol and womanly with 
its expression of pity, “of that poor old woman, 
80 lonely and sorrowful, over opposite? I shall 
go over the first thing in the morning, and there 
are two double eagles in my porte-monnaie up 
stairs that papa gave me to buy a new hat and 
scarf with this winter, and I don’t need either, 
and I’ll give the money to the old lady ; she is 
poor, I dare say, and will want help now her 
‘auld Johnnie’ is gone.” 

It was, doubtless, a forecasting of manly pra- 
dence which led me to suggest to my generous 
little cousin that it were better to deal her charity 
rather more sparingly upon her first visit to her 
needy neighbor ; but the impulsive boy predom- 
inated in the hasty kiss I gave her. She looked 
so lovely, so beautiful, in her mood of pitying 
kindness. 

“ Be careful, Everett, or I shall get my birth- 
day present twelve hours too early,” she said, 
saucily, as I bade her good night, looking back 
and shaking her slender finger at me from the 
door. 

Two months had passed, and the gentle April 
had come. In the country the trees were decked 
with robes of tender green ; buds and blossoms 
trailed along the forest paths, and soft winds 
heralded the month of roses. In the city the 
pavements were bare and dry, the Common 
showed a faint carpet of verdure on its soft sward, 
and in the branches of the old elm opposite my 
window which the vandal march of innovation 
had spared, a pair of robins were building their 
nest, and twittering about their work. all day 
long. 

And never was the springtime more welcome 
to me, for the gliding weeks brought me nearer 
the goal of my wishes—in early April I was to 
leave my native land for the Old World. The 
climes. I had so longed to behold should no more 
flit, phantom-like, through my brain ; but, in- 
stead, invest themselves with a tangible presence 
and reality. Only one unpleasant thought, aside 
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from my natural regret at parting with my father, 
marred these joyous anticipations, and that, this 
farewell of years to my little Cousin Georgia, 
whose father was coming at about the period of 
my sailing, to take her to her southern home. 

Dnring these two months, since that severe 
February storm, the poor, lonely Scottish woman 
in the old house over the way had not been for- 
gotten. Daily Georgia and I had visited her to- 
gether, and my lady mother had sent her food, 
clothiag aad coal, of which she had been desti- 
tute; and an advertisement which I had caused 
to be inserted in the daily papers had met the 
eyes of those numerous philanthropists of our 
city, who came to the aid of the lonely woman, 
and busied themselves about discovering the fate 
of the missing man. 

But all of no avail. Inquiries met with no 
satisfactory response; in the crowded city streets 
no one had marked the way of the feeble old man, 
or essayed to guide his wandering steps home- 
ward ; not the faintest clue could be obtained, 
and at length the poor old wife ceased altogether 
to hope for his return. 

“Puir Johnnie! Puir laddie,” she said, one 
day to Georgia, who, in pitying tones, had been 


comforting her as best she might, “he’s gone! 
he’s gone! I dinna hope to see him noo. The 


Laird’s will be done. There, dinna look sae 
sorrowfu’, dear young lassie. wil! nae be 
mony days at longest before auld Margaret will 
gang to meet him. Canna ye read me a chaipter 
frae the gude book, and the trouble will nae press 
sae sair upon me. ’T will be unco’ more precious 
than the victuals, and stuff ye bring me to wear.” 
And, in a subdued, reverent voice, the child of 
affluence, sitting on a low stool at the feet of the 
poor aged woman, would read to her daily por- 
tions of that volume whose precepts are the only 
trae wealth. 

One day, unexpectedly, a week before I was 
to eail, my Uncle George Trenham came for his 
daughter. He was but my half uncle, the two 
brothers had had different fathers. Business had 
brought him to New York, and he had come on 
to us for his only child, the flower of his old age, 
whom he could spare no longer. And so hasty 
preparations were made; Mima eagerly packed 
her mistress’s trunks, impatient for a return to 
“de ole home ia Georgy,” and one pleasant 
morning Georgia, attired for travelling, stood 
ready to bid me good-by. 

“ Take good care of my dear old lady, Everett,” 
she said, “‘and when you go away put her into 
somebody else’s hands. I went in to bid her 
good-by, and she felt so sorry at losing me. 
And, Everett, take care of yourself when you are 


the other side of the ocean, and don’t let those 
German gutturals so fill ap your throat that you 
haven’t room for your own English when you 
return. I shall want to see you then on a visit 
to the old plantation. Good-by!” And she put 
up a pair of crimson lips for my tasting. ' 

“ And for you, little cousin,” I said, boldly, 
and with all the nonchalance of a young man 
just in the incipient stages of his majority and 
his first moustache, “take the best possible care 
of the present I bestowed upon you on your 
birthday. I leave it in your charge. And do 
not pack it away so closely with forgotten keep- 
sakes that you cannot find iton my return. Now 
good-by, and God bless you (that was nataral 
again), my darling Georgia!” And for a mo- 
ment she was in my arms. 

Then releasing her, I mechanically shook 
hands with my uncle; and, while the hackman 
strapped on the trunks, replied to the grinning 
“‘Good-by, Massa Everett!” of the delighted 
Mima, and in another minute they were gone. 
Looking mechanically across the street, I saw 
the poor, lonely old Scotch woman’s withered 
face pressed close against the window-pane, also 
gazing after the retreating carriage. Would 
they ever meet again? Or would the aged 
woman have gone to join her “ puir Johnnie” 
before the “‘bonnie face” of the young “ las- 
sie’ should smile upon us all once more? Or 
would any of us ever see our southern bird 
again? Who could tell? In the parting hour, 
who can name the time of re-union? I turned 
away and sought the seclusion of my little base- 
ment study room. The tobacco I smoked all 
that morning in my amber-mouthed meerschaum 
must have possessed stronger qualities than or- 
dinarily, for often I found m brushing a mist 
from my eyes. 

“Deuce take it!” I exclaimed, flinging the 
pipe to a table, “ I will find a better meerschaum 
than this in Vienna, or never put one to my lips 
again 

That day week I set foot on the steamer which 
bore me from India Wharf, and the old triple- 
hilled city, afar over the blue reach of waters to 
other shores. 

Four years after, I again stood on a steamer’s 
deck, homeward bound. All was over—the 
months of travel, the life of the university stu- 
dent, the intervals of cosmopolitan leisure, and 
now I was bearing back some acquired knowl- 
edge, developed tastes, and a wider experience, to 
my American Home. 

‘And what, all this time, of the faith I had 
pledged little Georgia Trenham? It had never 


wavered. When I bivouacked with the German 
students, quaffed their wines, sang their rollick- 
ing songs and choruses, and studied in their 
universities, or gazed upon the golden piles 
staked at faro at Baden-Baden, one sweet, girl- 
ish face in its frame of jetty curls floated ever 
before me; when I sojourned in Paris, and 
encountered 
magic 

the flash of one pair of diamond eyes slept in 
my heart and kept me pure and true; when I 
listened to the Italian girls’ song, as they dream- 
ily floated on starlit nights, in their gondolas on 
the lagunes of Venice, or the sweet, melancholy 
canticles “which are heard, during periods of 
devotion, resounding all night long around the 
Madonnas at the crossing of the streets,” one 
sweet, clear, girlish voice rang softly through the 
corridors of memory—the face, the eyes, the 
voice, Georgia Trenham’s ! 

In a month I stood again in the home of my 
boyhood. Little had changed there. My father 
still passed his days in his law office down town, 
busy with his clients and their interests; my 
lady step-mother still whiled away hers with her 
shopping at Hovey’s, Chandler’s and Warren’s, 
and her evenings with the last new novel or the 
latest prima donna at the Howard. Both were 
glad to welcome their travelled son home 
again. 

“ Everett, are you not going south to pay your 
uncle and cousin a visit?” queried my mother 
one day shortly after my return. ‘ Letters came 
from there recently, and their inquiries for you 
were quite particular. Georgia must be a belle 
and a beauty by this time. She gave promise 
of that when she was with us, I remember.” 

“Of the beauty, I believe, ma chere mére,” I 
said, in reply, “but unless I sadly mistook my 
little cousin’s nature, she would hardly aspire to 
the ambition of belleship.” 

“T used to fancy that you and Georgia might 
fail in love with each other one of these days,” 
continued my mother, smilingly. 

“ Matchmaking? Eh, the feminine instinct is 
at work, then?” I said, carelessly. “ But, 
mother mine, ‘/’ homme propose, mais Dieu dis- 
pose.’”” And I sauntered leisurely to the mantel. 
“I may, by-and-by, visit the South. By the 
way, this pair of vases I procured in Bohemia 
are exquisite. But pray,” and I brightened up 
suddenly, “ what became of the old Scotch lady 
in the old house over the way?” I have not 
thought of her till this morning, when I noticed 
the workmen busy upon a new block going up 
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“No; but his body was found floating in the 
water near Cambridge Bridge, when the ice 
broke up, they recognized it by a tattered pocket- 
book, on which was marked his name. The old 
lady, poor thing! had been taken to the hospital 
about the same time, for she fell ill just after you 
sailed, and she failed rapidly after that, and died 
in the summer. Perhaps your father forgot to 
write to you, er mention that he had purchased 
the site of the old house, and that is his block 
going up there. They will be very desirable 
houses, and he thinks it will prove a profitable 
investment.” 

“ So the poor old lady went to meet her ‘ auld 
Johnnie,’ as she used to prophesy ?” I mused. 
** Well, excuse me for an hour or so. I want to 
go down into my sanctum and enjoy a real old- 
fashioned smoke. I brought a superb meerschaum 
from Germany.” 

Sitting there, I projected my plans for the 
future, and a visit, which I speedily brought to 
fulfilment, for three months after found me in 
my uncle’s southern plantation home. I need 
not write how hearty was the welcome I received. 
Any one that has tested southern hospitality will 
bear witness that no grudging spirit is evinced. 

One pleasant August evening, standing in the 
garden made odorous by blossoming shrubs, 
magnolias, oleanders, and orange blossoms, and 
under a starlit sky, from the lips of my beauti- 
ful Cousin Georgia I sought my fate. Nor was 
it a hard one to which she sentenced me, for the 
gift I had bestowed upon her, nearly five years 
before in my northern home, had been right care- 
fully treasured. The heart of the dark-eyed girl 
had followed her boy cousin over the sea in re- 
ward for the one he had given into her keeping, 
and now each retained the other’s, glad of the 
exchange ; and when I again returned North it 
was as the plighted husband of Georgia 
Trenham. 

Two years of application at the profession of 
my father elapsed before I returned to claim her ; 
then, with sorrow at the loss, Uncle George be- 
stowed upon me his one pet bird, with the proviso 
that he should not be wholly parted from her. 
And so we spend our winters in her beautiful 
plantation home; and in the heated summer 
come north to this dear old Trimountain city, to 
which my heart is bound with many and strong 
chords. 

A few years have passed since then; Georgia 
has grown somewhat quieter and matronly, for 
two children climb her knees, and call her 


“ mother ;” and I have given over German pipes 
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and meerschaums to younger men, and am just 
now much interested in an important case, 
“ Staniford versus Staniford,” which my father, 
with whom I am associated, has taken up. To- 
day, looking over some papers on my little base- 
ment study table (for I still go to the old room 
when I desire to be alone) for a legal document I 
had brought up from the office and laid there last 
night, I came upon a faded gold and purple 
bead purse, which was Georgia’s gift some years 
ago. Holding it awhile in my hand, it set me 
to thinking of the happy days of that winter she 
spent with us here, and of the birthday present 
I made her; and then, by association of ideas, I 
glanced over opposite, for it was on the night 
when she sat netting that purse that the sum- 
mons came from the poor, lonely Scotch woman ; 
but a stately block rears its stone front there 
now; and side by side in the city burial ground 
rest the hearts of “auld Margaret” and “ puir 
Johnnie,” that once beatin Houser 
OVER THE Way. 


+ 


THE FOOD THAT WE EAT. 

It is told by a quaint old writer, that the 
Caribs, those cannibals of early West India 
history, used to declare “they could distinguish 
an Englishman when coshed, from any other, 
he was so rich and succulent.” There can be 
no doubt that diet has a good deal to do in pro- 
ducing plumpness, and muscular strength also. 
The greater weight and vigor of the British have 
won for them many a battle-field, from Crecy and 
Agincourt, down to Waterloo and Inkermann; 
and the British, confessedly, are the best fed peo- 
ple in Europe. In our own country, the men of 
the mountains, or the border, area peculiarly 
stalwart race; and the reason is, not merely that 
they live so much in the open air, but also be- 
cause their food is so nutritious. Is it not worth 
our while to inquire what sort of diet it is that 
produces these results? Why is the English- 
man stronger than the Frenchman? The solu- 
tion is, that a judiciously mixed diet is more 
favorable to vigor and long life than one purely 
animal or vegetable; and that slightly oleagin- 
ous food is better fitted to give weight to the 
person and beauty to the form than one of a 
different character.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


BUSINESS. 


After all, there is nothing like business for en- 
abling us to get through our existence. 
The intellect cannot sustain its sunshine flight 
long; the ‘flagging wings drop to the earth. 
Pleasure palls, and idleness is 

“ Many gathered miseries in one name.” 


But business gets over the hours without count- 
ing them. e may be very tired at the end, 
still it has brought the day to a close sooner than 
anything else.—Jean Paul. 


Some quaint writer says that in the book of 
nature an eccentric man is — a dash. 


THE REGRET. 


BY MISS SUSANNA F. MOORE. 


If I had been his only love, 
How blest my life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


He told me she was beautiful, 
And good as she was fair ; 

Her smile was sunshine to his heart, 
And still was lingering there. 


He said her love was pure and deep, 
Her temper sweet and mild; 

And that she was all innocence, 
And joyous as a child. 


Ere one short year the vision fled 
That never can return; 

He weeps her still—his early bride, 
And ne’er will cease to mourn. 


I know he loved her more than me— 
He never told me so; 

But, in his heart, I feel he bears 
A silent weight of woe. 


To me he is all tenderness, 
Yet when I hear him sigh, 

I know his thoughts are wandering 
To days that are gone by. 


If I had been his only love, 
How blest my life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


FLORENCE CHURCHILL, 


BY A. M. STOWELL. 


Friorence the name falls in 
soft, sweet and most musical syllables from the 
tongue, and one would be apt to imagine its 
wearer as something beyond the ordinary class 
of women. There is beauty, and is there not re- 
finement, also, in that sweet name? Imagine 
then, a charming, spirited face, framed in curls of 
a dark brown, with eyes—sparkling and bright— 
of a clear gray, (gray eyes are intelligent !) and 
with red, ripe dewy lips that looked only fit to 
utter the sweetest music. Her dress? O, you 
must not expect that men know much of dress, 
but I will describe it as well as I can—the ma- 
terial, as least—for of cording and flouncing and 
puffing, I am wholly ignorant, and should be 
very likely to call one by another’s name. But 
I do know that she wore a splendid silk dress, 
the color and texture being of a bright blue, just 
like my own cravat; and had it not been pre- 
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cisely like it, I should not have known that it 
was silk—so many new-fashioned names now-a- 
days! And, further, Florence Churchill wore 
turquoise bracelets and brooch—not ear-rings ; 
no, her pretty little shell-like ears had always 
been kept safe from such barbaric fashions. 

She had been sitting for the last half hour 
in a mood quite unusual for her. Her cheerful 
and happy smile was exchanged for one of deep 
thoughtfulness, and her eyes seemed restrained 
from tears, only by the sentiment of pride that 
lingered about the sweet red lips. She did not 
seem to cast a look upon the luxury that sur- 
rounded her, though sitting in an apartment that 
contained everything which could minister to 
comfort and convenience as well as magnificence. 
There were couches into whose downy depths, 
it was luxurious to nestle—chairs that invited to 
the indulgence of Eastern languor—mirrors, in 
which the graceful form was multiplied, and 
tables covered with the richest and costliest 

Yet there she sat, tapping the little slippered 
foot impatiently—a quick and nervous movement 
of the eyelashes betraying strong emotion, and 
the thin nostril dilated like that of a spirited 
courser. 

“To think,” she exclaimed, “of his keeping 
me here, in such an atmosphere of wealth and 
luxury—to imbue me with tastes which belong 
only to those who can indulge them—leading me 
to believe myself possessed of sufficient wealth 
to gratify all those tastes which had become to 
me second nature—and then to turn me upon 
the world, penniless, with no resource before me 
but to minister to those with whom I have min- 
gled as an equal. O, this is cruel! there is no 
excuse for such conduct !” 

Florence was right. There was no excuse for 
Mr. Middleton, the guardian of her youth, and, 
as she had been taught to believe, of her wealth 
also. No one knew who were her parents. Mr. 
Middleton had brought her to Bedford as his 
ward ; and as her guardian, he had kept her in 
his house and surrounded her with luxury. He 
had provided instructors for her, though in truth, 
her education had been more showy than solid; 
but her natural intelligence had supplied the 
deficiency. 

We do not desire to picture Florence a perfeet 
woman, for she was far from being so. She felt 
the same fretful impatience at being deceived that 
most others would have done; and her wrath at 
her deceiver was open and ample. She had nev- 
er loved Mr. or Mrs. Middleton ; but she respect- 
ed them as she would any person standing in the 
same situation toward her. But when the former 
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plainly told her she had no expectations to be 
realized, and that she must go out and meet the 
world, in order to procure the maintenance 
which he had no longer the will to bestow upon 
her, she conceived a positive dislike tohim. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Middleton seemed so gen- 
uinely sorry for her, that she wondered she had 
not liked her more. 

There was a mystery somewhere. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton did not dare to show her sympathy with 
Florence when her husband was by. It was only 
when he was absent that she would look at her 
with tears in hereyes, and say: “ My poor child! 
would that I was permitted to help thee!” 

Florence had breathed out her last complaints 
that night. When they were ended, she made a 
heroic resolve. She would go forth into the 
world and labor. Not to turn to account the 
accomplishments she had been all her life learn- 
ing, and of which she had become heartily sick. 
No, she meditated a different way to act; and the 
next morning saw Florence in close conversa- 
tion with her own dressmaker, a pretty, modest 
young woman who, with her mother resided in 
a small house, the principal apartment of which 
was her workroom. 

“And do you really think, Miss Churchill,” 
asked Mary Evans, “ that you will not mind the 
ladies’ seeing you at work upon their dresses ?”” 

It was spoken in such a truly sympathetic tone, 
that Florence took heart and answered bravely : 

“ Yes, Miss Evans, I do think so. I am nat- 
urally independent in some things, although a 
great coward in others. I can meet Mrs. Cald- 
erwood and Miss Henderson.” 

“Enough, Miss Churchill,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, in spite of her sorrowful sympathy. “If 
you can sit quietly at work, with those malicious 
eyes fixed upon you, I will insure you for all 
others.” 


And when all the arrangements were made, Flor- 
ence called a carriage to take her trunks to Mrs. 
Evans’s house, and going to Mrs. Middleton, she 
kissed her and bade her good-by, thanking her 
for all her kindness. ‘To her guardian, she said, 
simply : 

“T have obeyed your orders, Mr. Middleton, 
and am prepared to labor. 

He bowed. 

“ Have you obtained a school yet ?” 

“No, sir. A-work-woman’s employment is 
all I aim at.” 

“Florence!” cried Mrs. Middleton, “ what 
can you mean ?” 

“I mean that I am engaged to work with Miss 
Evans the dressmaker. I shall board with her 


mother.” 
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A flush, deeper than crimson, passed over Mr. 
Middleton’s face. 

“I will not permit you to do this,” he said. 
“ For your own sake, you shall not do this.” 

“ For my own sake, Mr. Middleton ! how long 
have you been thus tender of me? Besides, 
recollect that your guardianship is over, and I 
am now my own property. I wish you good 
morning.” 

And Florence entered the carriage, with really 
a lighter heart than she had known for some time. 
Contrary to her expectations, she endured the 
stares and exclamations of Mrs. Evans’s custom- 
ers with the greatest equanimity. She was nev- 
er called upon4o wait on them, for which she 
inwardly thanked good, considgrate Mary Evans. 
It cost her no effort to sit in her low sewing-chair, 
her long brown curls falling around her face, and 
her taper fingers running swiftly along the bright, 
shining silks and soft muslins that were no whiter 
than were the little hands that held them. If she 


met curious glances here, she could pretend not 
to notice them. But if she were standing face 
to face, she could not avoid their looks, and it 
would take some time for her to bear them with- 
out coloring painfully. 

So Mary Evans thought and said ; and, good 
little thoughtful girl as she was, thus she acted. 
And when the day’s work was over, the last teas- 
ing, fretful customer shut out, the tea-table set in 
the little back parlor with handsome cheerful 
Mrs. Evans at the head and Mary and herself at 
the sides, Florence almost thought she had only 
just begun to live, so pure and healthy was the 
discipline she was receiving—so true the happi- 
ness that came to her after her meritorious toil. 

When the carriage was driven away with Flor- 
ence, Mr. Middleton, shrinking from his wife’s 
look of gentle reproach, went to his chamber, 
where he remained several hours, There was 
agony there, for there was guilt. The proud 
man, unable to bear the ruin of his own fortunes, 
brought on by unlawfal speculations which prov- 
ed mere baubles, had taken and afterwards 
squandered the means of his friend Ellesmere’s 
orphan child who had been left to his care. Such 
care as the tiger gives the lamb! 

Florence had amazed him by her spirit of in- 
dependence. She had questioned bim of her 
father—of her reputed fortune. He had answer- 
ed slightingly of the first, insultingly of the last. 
And now that she was immeasurably happier 
than himself, how could he bear to destrey her 
grand scheme of independence ? 

“Let her remain there!” ho said at last. 
“Who will trouble himself about the concerns of 
a poor dressmaker ?” 
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Still the remembrance of Archie Ellesmere 
came back, as in parting, by the cradle of his 
sleeping child, hehad said, ‘‘ Middleton, if I nev- 
er return, be that child’s father’”’—this remem- 
brance clung to him now. How had he fulfilled 
that trust? By filching from her the inheritance 
of her father’s property—by usury and grasping 
—O, it was a mean, contemptible affair, and no 
wonder that the man tried to crawl away from 
himself. His poor wife too—she knew not half 
his wrongs toward the orphan; but she knew far 
too much for her peace of mind ; and this made 
her dread that it was not all. Many were the 
stolen moments that now found her by the side 
of Florence in Miss Evans’s room, and great 
was the tenderness she seemed to feel for her; 
often begging to take something home to help 
in keeping her clothes in order, and parting 
from her always with affection such as one would 
give a child. For this, Florence was truly grate- 
fyl. She did not know before, how much she 
esteemed her. 

Florence was called out one day, to see a 
stranger who had inquired for her. Surprised 
at this she went into the little back parlor, where 
she found a gentleman waiting. 

He was a man of perhaps fifty-five or sixty 
years of age—apparently a traveller, for his 
countenance seemed embrowned by the suns of 
foreign climes. There was something irresisti- 
ble in his smile—for stranger as he was to Flor- 
ence, he smiled very graciously when she enter- 
ed. Asking her pardon for what might seem 
rudeness in a stranger, he desired her to tell him 
the particulars of her early life as far back as 
she could remember. 

Won by his fatherly manner, she related all 
that she knew. Mr. Middleton had never revert- 
ed to the pest in her presence; and therefore her 
early recollections had never been revived until 
now. As she went on, a light from the past 
seemed to bring out the faded colors of her mem- 
ory, and at every new remembrance the stranger’s 
cheek glowed and his eyes glistened. 

“And there is no name that dwells on your 
mind ?” he asked. 

“ None,” she answered, 

“None? Do you know the name of the town 
in which you lived—could you recall it if I were 
to speak it?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

He went on repeating name after name, but 
they elicited no sign in Florence. 

“ Do you imagine that you lived near a town 
called Ashfield 

“Ashfield ?” she said, musingly—“Ashfield— . 
that must surely be the place, although Mr. Mid-_ 
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dleton always said that he brought me from Bed- 
ford. Ah, I remember now! It was Ashfield, 
and I remember too, that my name was not Flor- 
ence but Bell !” 

“ Enough, my child,” said the stranger, kind- 
ly, his voice thrilling through the heart of his 
listener; “enough; I am satisfied. Your name 
was Bell Liston. Your father and mother died ; 
and your uncle, who now stands before you, was 
unfortunately absent at the time.” 

“My uncle!” Florence almost screamed out 
the words, so delighted was she at the thought of 
having the unknown luxury of a relation’ And 
she allowed him to kiss her cheek. 

“But, my child, I must give you my name 
and credentials, before you trust me too far.” 

“No, I trust you wholly. You are my uncle 
Murdock who used to take me on your knee.” 

“Tam indeed. I returned home from a long 
sojourn in a distant clime. I had written hun- 
dreds of letters to your mother who was my only 
sister, and received no answer. Of course I felt 
myself forgotten. When at length, my wealth 
permitted me to return, I thought I would go to 
Ashfield at once, learn the truth, and, if my sis- 
ter was not glad to see me, I would turn my 
back upon my native home forever. I found a 
stranger in the once familiar place. He knew 
nothing save that in the old churchyard, there 
was a monument to Sanford Liston and Marga- 

ret, his wife. You can imagine how I felt when 
I found they had been dead fifteen years! I had 
never known of a child being born to them ; but 
chance brought me to a little cottage by the road- 
side, in the garden of which, I recognized the old 
negro who used to work for your father.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the delighted Florence, “I 
remember old Jupe 

“It was indeed. Another proof of your iden- 
ity with Bell Liston. Jupiter told me that Mr. 
Liston wearied with waiting for me to return and 
take care of his child, had entrusted her to a gen- 
tleman named Kingsbury, directing him to find 
me if possible, and charged him to place the 
child with me. Had he openly abided by this, 
all would have been well; but Jupiter said that 
this man had left town, taking you away with 
him, and selling the house on his own responsi- 
bility. No one felt authorized to dispute his 
right. Afterwards, Jupiter thought it over and 
tried to find the gentleman, but heard that he had 
changed his name. I examined the State records 
and found that fifteen years ago, one Philip Kings- 
bury had his name altered to Philip Middleton. 
This was pretty good testimony; but the man 
himself was yet to be found. No one knew his 
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place of abode ; but I ferreted it out, I will not 


tell you by what incredible exertions. I came 
to this town, learned all I wanted to know, and 
came to you as I was directed. Mr. Kingsbury 
—alias Middleton, I have yet to settle with.” 

Kingsbury was arrested. Much of the proper- 
ty was already sunk—but Mr. Murdock cared 
little for that, so he had found his niece. A trial 
was appointed; but the culprit anticipated his 
sentence by shooting himself in his cell, the 
evening previous. 

Poor Mrs. Kingsbury was almost in despair ; 
but Florence and her uncle settled a pension upon 
her and made her life as comfortable as possible, 
feeling sure that she was not a willing party to the 
deception. 

Mr. Mardock would not Jeave the town where 
Florence was so much liked. He sent for the 
delighted Jupiter to be his gardener, and Florence 
well remembered the honest old face she had 
known when a child. She did not neglect, in 
her prosperity, Mary Evans and her mother whom 
she cherished as her best friends. 


CHINESE POMPOSITY. 

The following is the literal copy of an invita- 
tion, from a Chinese of consequence to a for- 
eigner, inviting him to a marriage feast. It is 
contained in a Canton : “To the great 
head of literature, venerable first-born, at his 
table of study. On the eighth day of the pres- 
ent moon, your younger brother is to be married. 
On the ninth, having cleansed the cups, on the 
tenth he will pour out wine, on which day he 
will presume to draw to his lowly abode the car- 
riage of his friend. With him he will enjoy the 

leasures of conversation, and receive from him 
instruction for the well-regulation of the feast. 
To this he solicits the brilliant presence of his 
elder brother; and the elevation to which the 
influence of his glory will assist him to rise, who 
can conceive ?” 


A TEACHER’S ADVICE TO HIS BOYS. 
Macklin gives the following as rules inculcated 
by Nicholson, his teacher: “‘ Never offend or in- 
jure without making atonement ; which he made 
us practise daily and hourly. If a strong bo 
forced a weak boy out of his seat of pre-emi- 
nence, and the weak boy complained, the strong 
boy was degraded and punished. This I have 
ractised in love affairs. Where I have been in- 
ured in my love, I have not revenged or pun- 
ished for it, though it was inmy power. On the 
contrary, I have served the parties, from the re- 
I owed to the female, and never gave her a 
ook, a word, ora hint of her desertion from me ; 
but always treated her with the utmost respect 
and service, when in my power.” 


PURITY. 
The rigid front, almost morose, 
But for hope within. 
Declares a whose course bath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear.—T. W. Parsons. 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM PITT HOWARD. 


eventide there shall be light.” 


“Leave the houseinstantly! You are no son 
of mine from this time. I will not harbor one 
who has thus degraded himself, and disappointed 
me.” 

Hard words were these, from the lips of any 
one; still harder from those of a father. 

Mr. John Phillips was a proud man—proud of 
himself, of his family, of the reputation he had 
acquired for honesty and upright dealing, and of 
the notice he received from people who were just 
a step farther up the ladder of fortune than 
himself. To increase his wealth and consequence, 
he had ground down his family to the most piti- 
ful and pinching straits in private, to atone for 
expenditures to meet the public gaze with a show 
of riches that honestly belonged to his wife and 
children for their ordinary comfort. 

His eldest boy was placed in a store where 
there were many other clerks. Young Phillips’s 
scanty clothing, his evident destitution of money 
even to withholding a penny from a poor child, 
when others gave freely, accorded ill with the re- 
ports of his father’s wealth; and the lads some- 
times touched the sorest place in Samuel Phil- 
lips’s heart, by reproaching him with sordidness. 
One day—a cold, wintry day—a little girl, shiver- 
ing and pale, came into the store. Her wan, blue 
look touched his heart with pity. He bad money 
in his hand, but it was not his own. How could 
he send her away? He thrust two glittering 

half dollars into her hand, and bade her go and 
buy some wood. The money, he thought, could 
be replaced; but he was watched by another 
lad who was glad of an opportunity to degrade 
him, and, when the cash sales were made up 
that night, young Carroll reported that the miss- 
ing dollar was taken by Samuel Phillips. 

The boy’s blushes and confusion, as he tried 
to make an honest statement of the case, were 
taken for guilt; and a note to his father, which 
he was obliged to take home from his employer, 
distinctly told that Mr. Sampson no longer wish- 
ed to employ a person in his store who had been 
guilty of stealing. 

In his first passion, Mr. Phillips uttered the 
above words to hisson. In vain he pleaded 
why he did it. Perhaps the excuse embodied 
more sin in his father’s eyes, than the deed itself. 
To give a dollar to a beggar! What an enor- 
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8o outrage his father’s good name! The man’s 
pride was stronger than the parent’s affection. 
Samuel took him at his word; and, that very 
night, in the cold and darkness, the hoy set off, 
making his first step into the unknown future of 
his life. 

Had his father but believed him, pointed out 
what was wrong in his act, and forgave it for its 
mixtures of good, his son might never have sin- 
ned again. His pride and cruelty sent him forth, 
a wanderer, distrusting all, holding in his heart 
a root of bitterness which might turn his whole 
life to gall. 

When the family was roused to the conviction, 
the next morning, that Samuel Phillips was 
actually gone, Mr. Phillips tried to soothe the 
distressed mother with the thought that he had 
only disappeared for a time, and would soon be 
with them again, glad enough to return and ask 
pardon for his conduct. He did not tell her with 
what wild and unforgiving words he had driven 
him away! 

Years passed away. No tidings came of the 
fugitive. The mother yearning for her first born, 
drooped and died ; and the only remaining son 
soon afterward, was drowned. Two daughters 
married and went away, and Mr. Phillips was 
left alone. It is not possible that conscience 
did not sometimes bring back the image of that 
poor boy, as he stood trembling that night under 
the weight of his firstcrime. A crime, too, com- 
mitted under the influence of the best feelings, 
and with full intention of repairing. But pride 
kept up his indignation against his son; and in- 
stead of pitying him for being a castaway, he 
only pitied himself for not being able to keep up 
the family name. 

At last there came a day when even Mr. Phil- 
lips’s proud spirit was crashed. More than the 
loss of wife and children, did this trial bow him 
to the earth. Loss after loss had come to him in 
his business, until at length, he was obliged to 
give up all into the hands of his creditors. He 
surrendered everything—house and household 
goods, not even taking the benefit which the law 
allowed him. Yet there were not wanting some 
among the injured, who openly asserted their 
belief that Mr. Phillips had actually saved money 
by the operation, and even cited his utter relin- 
quishment of all visible property as a proof that 
he was remunerated by that which was unseen. 

His friends forsook him ; one by one dropping 
off, unable to vouch for his innocence. His 
health failed, and even, if it had not, he could 
not have witnessed the public sale which was 
now announced, of his household treasures. 


mity! And then, that John Phillips’s son should 


He had tortured himself by throwing into his 
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the locket. That child! 


disgrace. 


There was, as we have said,a public sale. It 
comprised the store and household goods, and 
included a valuable horse, which Mrs. Phillips’ 
failing health had induced him to buy, and which 
he would not part with after her death. The 


man had a tender spot in his heart after all! Hi 


first question, when the man who had been his 
clerk came into his solitary room at a boarding 


house, the night after the sale, was : 
“ Who bought Fleetwood ?” 


“TI did not know the man, sir. He was a 
stranger. There were many strangers there, 
and I did not learn the name of him who pur- 
chased the horse. He was in the house a good 
deal of the time, and I noticed that he bid for a; 


number of things.” 


“IT hope Fleetwood has a kind master,” - 


served Mr. Phillips, after a pause. 


The clerk was going, but returned, after a 


short parley with some one at the door. 


“ Here is a man, sir, who wishes you to meet 


him at the house you occupied, at half-past nine 
this evening.” 

“What can any one want of me there?” said 
Mr. Phillips, with an uneasy gesture. 

“T cannot tell, sir. I did not know the man, 
but from the dim glance I had of him at the door, 
I should say it was the man who was bidding 
upon the house when I came away, and the same 
who bought Fleetwood.” 

“I must go, I suppose ; yet, if he is a gentle- 
man, I should hardly think he would expose me 
to the pain of going there.” 

Mr. Phillips walked to his own home with 
trembling steps. He looked old and feeble, 
like a man that had numbered twice his years. 
He reached the door that once opened to his 
familiar touch, and rang the bell. The woman 
who had so long kept his house opened it, and 
ushered him to the sitting-room, from which, 
years ago, he had ordered his boy from his sight 
forever. 

This thought flashed into his mind, and was 
more vivid, from the circumstance of his own 
arm-chair being removed out of its ordinary 


ereditors’ hands even little trifling mementos of 
the past—literally leaving everything in his 
house, save his own clothing and his private desk, 
which, whatever others thought, contained little 
but family letters, and the miniature of a little 
child, with a curl of golden hair at the back of 
O, if he could but 
now recall the past! If he had but spoken kind- 
ly and forgivingly, that child might now have 
been near to save his gray hairs from shame and 
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low chair directly in front of it, on which Sam- 
uel had leaned in passionate weeping. The boy, 
in his misery, on that night, had left his cap 
hanging on the corner of that low chair; and, as 
if to deepen the father’s anguish to-night, a boy’s 
cap hung there again. How well he remembered 
it! How he shook with the memories that rose 
up to his mind! His tearful eyes scarcely took 
in the figure of a noble-looking gentleman who 
now entered the room, and desired him to walk 

around the house. Every piece of furniture was 

in its old place. In his own chamber, the little 

arrangements of his dressing-table were precisely 

as they always were; and in a little bedroom 

beside it, were the two small beds in which his 

boys used to sleep. 

He looked up at his conductor through his fast 
falling tears. Something in his face, in the 
bright, flashing eyes of the stranger went to his 
heart. They had returned to the sitting-room, 
and the stranger held his hand with a warm, 
loving clasp. He heard the words “ This is all 
yours, dear father !” and then the two men sank 
together upon their knees, while the younger 
breathed out a fervent thanksgiving that he had 
been spared to comfort and console him in this 
hour of adverse fortune. 

Stung with his father’s cruel words, Samuel 
Phillips had deserted his home, and, driven al- 
most to desperation, had wandered away from 
the places that knew him, to a far city. Provi- 
dence raised up friends to the desolate boy. He 
found himself trusted, honored, respected ; and 
at the death of one who had been as a father to 
him, he became wealthy. He saw the notice of 
the sale in a newspaper—hurried on to prevent 
it, and arrived only when it had already com- 
menced. 

He had heard of his mother’s death, and from 
that time, he resolved never to return. But when 
he found that his father was in real distress, all 
was forgotten, save the thought that he might be ~ 
in time to save him from open disgrace or actual 
want. Everything had fallen into his hands, 
for the by-standers saw that he was determined 
to possess all, and they gave way to his evident 
desire and ability to gratify it. 

The reconciliation was complete. The pride 
of the father was subdued. Re-instated in his 
old home, his liabilities all met, and his business 
re-established, by the son whom he had banished, 
his heart melted to a child-like humility that was 
touching to behold. He has found that 


“ Nearest the Throne itself, must be 
The footstool of bumil! 


place, and set in the middle of the room, and a 


Learning, like some wines, is apt to spoil, un- 
less the bottle is filled to 
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ASPIRING GENIUS. 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


“Tl choose a trade,” a senseless wight exclaims, 
* An easy one, to quickly fill my purse, 
That gives delight without hard labor's pains— 
10) thus eseape our father Adam’s curse. 


“Old ‘Mother Earth ’ I do not care to till; 
°T would spoil my hands so delicate and fine ; 

But of the best I'd eat and drink my fill, 

Then puff away at a long fragrant nine. 


** A stove-pipe hat I’d place upon my head, 
Upon my hands I'd draw my white kid gloves ; 
In shining boots my feet should proudly tread, — 
My tailor’s bills coo gently, like the doves. 


“* My trade (plebeian name) shall furnish me 
With everything my senses shall demand ; 
My cup of life o’erfiow right merrily, 
And gold accumulate at my command.” 


He thought of this and that—discarded both ; 

Then cast his thoughts o’erall earth’s wide domains, 
And settled down at last in faith— 

Was sure, that he could prosper by his brains / 


[ORIGINAL.] 
LUCY HARTLEY. 
A GUARDIAN’S STORY. 


BY ESTHER 8. KENNETH. 


“Goop-By, and may God bless you, Allen!” 

These were the last words I ever heard uttered 
by the dear lips of my lost love. Her hand 
trembled in mine for a moment, for a moment I 
looked into her white, tearful face, and then she 
turned from me and flitted away down the road. 
I did not stir from the spot where she had left 
me for hours. The moon came up and looked 
down apon me with a regal pity. I thought the 
stars looked like the eyes of angels sparkling 
with tears. I lifted up my arms and yearned for 
the great, calm sky—it seemed so far from sor- 
row. Q, the memory of that night influenced 
my whole life. 


I was sitting alone in a great arm-chair before 
my library fire one evening, and absently running 
my fingers through my hair which was streaked 
with gray, when a servant entered softly, and 
laid the evening’s mail upon the table. I did 
not move or look up. The thonghthad come to 
me an hour before that it was upon just such a 
night, nearly thirty years ago, that I had lost my 
Laura. No sharp sorrow came with the thought 


to my lost love. The tender arms of no other 
woman had been clasped around my neck, no 
other lips had kissed freshness and joy into my 
heart. By the dying light I looked thoughtfully 
at my face and form reflected in the long mirror 
upon the opposite side of the room. I had been 
a handsome man in my younger days. My hair 
was bright and curling, and my cheeks fresh with 
health. I was the leader and life of the village 
frolics. How strange it all seemed to remember 
as a reality, when I had become so used to the 
pale, grave face reflected from my own! 

People called me odd and eccentric. They 
thought it strange that I should choose to live 
alone in my great, rambling house by the river, 
with my housekeeper and servants, when I might 
exchange the companionship of my fire and my 
cat, for that of a beautiful wife and gay little 
ehildren. I often noticed the bright, curious 
eyes of young girls watching me from over the 
way as I walked among my flowers in the gar- 
den, or wandered through my orchard with a 
pruning-knife in my hand. But they always 
seemed shy of me. Once a couple of young 
misses lingered a moment at the gate and look- 
ed longingly at a grape-vine swing beneath an 
old oak, but when I called to them from an arbor 
to come in and see the garden, they started, and 
declined with gentle thanks as they tripped away. 
So I lived alone in my gray, vine-covered old 
house, and received no young company from one 
year’s end to another, except when my gay 
young brother Leslie, who was at college, chose 
to spend his vacation with me. He was a hand- 
some boy, and a good one, though a little wild. 
There was always a tender place for him in my 
heart, for he was the only relative I knew in the 
wide world, and I had had the care of him from 
his childhood. The thought of what my face 
had been made me think of his. It was almost 
time for me to see it again. His spring vacation 
was close at hand—perhaps quite, for it was 
nearly the middle of May. I thought how fast 
time passed. 

“What are you dreaming of, brother Allen ?” 

I started, and looked up. The dear boy stood 
beside me with his jaunty bag in his hand, and 
his beaatifal chestnut hair falling about his 
bright, young face. His clear, hazel eyes were 
full of a grave wonder. 

“I was wishing for you, Leslie,” I replied, as 
he bent down to kiss me. 

He tossed his cap upon a sofa, and flinging 
himself down upon the hearth-rug at my feet, 
rested his arm on my knee, and commenced gaz- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. I did not disturb 


—only a calm, sacred sadness. I had been true 


him, for I knew his mind ¢oo well. After » 
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while I lighted the gas which was within my 
reach, and commenced looking over my letters. 
There were perhaps half a dozen. Among them 
was asmall, white envelope, directed in a flowing, 
graceful hand. With a feeling of curiosity I tore 
it open, and at sight of the contents uttered a cry 
of surprise. It was written by Laura Hartley ! 

It contained only afew words. She was poor, 
and friendless, and dying. Her husband had 
treated her unkindly, and she had not lived with 
him for years. She had a child. Would I make 
the last moments of her wretched life happy by 
promising to care for it when she was dead? It 
was a pitiful request. The paper was blistered 
with tears. 

I covered my face with my hands, and pressed 
my lips hard together to keep back a great chok- 
ing sob. Then I put my brother away, and ris- 
ing, went to my desk and wrote an answer. I 
offered her a home with all the comforts a broth- 
er’s tenderness could devise, and begged her to 
come to me. 

I received no answer for a fortnight. Then a 
letter arrived written in a strange hand, inform- 
ing me that my poor Laura was dead, and that 
the writer had been directed to send her child to 
me. Would I be good enough to meet the stage 
at the depot the next morning? I showed my 
brother the letter and talked with him about it. 
His quick sympathies were immediately all 
alive. 

“The child’s sex is not mentioned,” he said, 
running his bright eyes over the epistle for the 
second time. ‘“ But of course it’s a boy. What 
could you do with a little girl ?” 

“Probably,” I said, absently, my mind full of 
old memories. 

' The next morning I awoke with a violent 
headache, and was unable to arise for some time, 
80 that Leslie took the chaise and went to the 
depot in my stead. Sooner than I expected his 
return, I heard the sound of his footsteps in the 
-hall, and rose from my easy chair to greet the 
new comer. Suddenly the door was flung open, 
and Leslie entered, leading by the hand a fair- 
faced girl of fourteen, with great, wistful brown 
eyes, and shining braids of pale golden hair. 

“This is your guardian, Lucy,” said Leslie, 
leading her towards me. How quickly children 
get acquainted, I thought. 

As I took her little white hand, she glanced up 
at me with a look which made me start. 

“You are very like your mother, dear. Do - 
you think that you will be happy with me?” I 
said, in my blunt, old-fashioned way. 

' Her mouth quivered as she replied, and her 
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“Yes, and I shall love you,” she said, smiling 
with her eyes full of tears. 

In the evening, after tea, we gathered about 
the fire in the library, and I drew my ward upon 
my knee, while Leslie sat at my feet, with his 
eyes raised to Lucy’s face in ardent admiration. 
I was not obliged to question her much about 
her past life. She gave me her confidence freely. 
She told me about her mother—how much she 
had suffered, striving against poverty, and sick- 
ness, and the constant fear of being discovered in 
her retreat by her brutal husband. The young 
girl evidently had a great dread of her father. 
She shuddered as she spoke of him. 

“T never wish to see him again,” she said. 

How well I remember that night. The rosy 
light from the coals in the open grate, playing 
over my brother's handsome, earnest face, and 
the shining braids of my ward’s golden hair, the 
sound of her sweet voice, the touch of her slender 
arm about my neck, the thrill which went 
through my heart when her lips quivered while 
she talked of her mother,—it all comes back to 
me at this late day like a pleasant dream. 

There had been a moment while I waited for 
the child’s coming, in which I had experienced 
a selfish fear lest the highly prized quiet and 
serenity of my home would be disturbed by the 
new comer. I could not have entertained a more 
erroneous idea regarding her. She loved the 
dreary atmosphere of the old place as well as I 
did. Sitting at my window, I sometimes watch- 
ed her for hours, wandering among the flowers 
in the garden and training the vines. She weed- 
ed the choicest beds with her own hands, tended 
the slips and cuttings with anxious cyes, nursed 
the weakly plants, and tamed all the birds about 
the place. It was not long before I began to 

wonder how I had ever managed to live without 
her. If I suffered with the headache, the mag- 
netic touch of her soft hands cured if I was 
moody, she chatted pleasantly until 1 Gas in bet- 
ter spirits, she sang for me, and read for me, and 
managed me completely. She always kissed me 
at night. I grew to think that I slept sweeter, 
remembering the touch of her fresh, young lips 
upon my forehead. 

Her coming to us made a great change in Les- 
lie. He always spent his vacations at home, and 
became less headstrong and wilful. He excelled 
in studies which he had before been deficient in, 
and graduated with the highest honors. There 
was a decided improvement in him. 

I mentioned this to Lucy one morning, and 
assured her that I thought it the work of her in- 
fluence. It was her seventeenth birthday, (how 


voice was as sweet as a bird’s. 


well I remember how she looked!) and she sat 
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by the window in adress of delicate, blue muslin, 
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circumstance occurred to my knowledge. But I 


her white hands busy on some work for me. At | noticed that she never wore her watch as she 
my words she laughed, arid said— O, my dear | used, and I wondered that she did not, for it was 
guardian!” in a deprecatory way, but looking | a birthday gift from me, and she had always pro- 
up and meeting my eye, instantly her smile fled, | fessed to prize it very highly. 


and her cheeks colored. Her hands trembled 


The winter came, and I was dozing upon a 


over her work for a moment, and then she threw | lounge before the fire one evening, while Lucy 


it down and went hastily from the room. 


was reading at the table, and Leslie sat opposite 


I noticed a constant constraint in her manner | her with his eyes fixed thoughtfully upon her 
towards Leslie after this, and it grieved me. It | face. The room was very still. Suddenly there 


troubled me the more becuuse I saw that he no- 
ticed it, and that it made him very unhappy. I 
had discovered his secret long before. He loved 
my pretty ward. 

Matters stood in this way, when one evening 
Isaw Lucy walking in the garden with a man. 
At first I thought her companion was Leslie, 
but a second glance convinced me that it was 
not. He was not only more heavily built, but 
apparently a rauch older person than my brother. 
I stood at my window for a long time, watching 
them as they passed to and fro in the starlight, 
puzzling myself constantly with unsatisfactory 
conjectures. The man opened the gate at last, 
and went out, and after watching him a few mo- 
ments as he moved down the street, Lucy turned 
and walked up the path to the house. I waited 
anxiously for a long while, hoping she would 
come to tell me of her visitor, but she did not, 
and I paced my floor for hours in troubled 
thought. 

At breakfast the next morning she avoided my 
eye, and seemed generally ill at ease. Her color 
came and went at every breath, and she started 
nervously at any sudden sound. As we rose 
from the table, Leslie said, carelessly : 

“ What time is it, Lucy ?” 

“I do not—I, I have not my watch with me,” 
she stammered with such a confused face that 
we both looked at her in astonishment, observing 
which she left the room. 

That evening when she came to kiss me good- 
night, I held her a moment and looked steadily 
into her face. Her dark eyes flashed suddenly 
open with a look of affright, and then with « 
burning blush upon her face, she struggled from 
me and left the room, forgetting the kiss. I was 
not only anxious and puzzled to account for her 
strange behaviour, but seriously alarmed. Yet 

I asked no questions, for I was satisfied that 
the matter, whatever it was, was something she 
wished to conceal from me, and I would make 
no attempt to force her confidence. 

The days and weeks passed away, and no ex- 

planation of the affair was made. Gradually I 

ceased to trouble myself about it, for Lucy re- 


came the sound of three sharp raps upon the 
window pane. The noise was very slight, so 
slight that Leslie did not notice it at all, yet 
very distinct and unmistakeable raps. Lucy turn- 
ed as white as the blank pages of her book, but 
she did not move or her eyes. After a mo- 
ment she rose and left Me room. I was terribly 
excited. I could hardly refrain from following 
her. I heard the hall door shut softly, and then 
quick, light steps upon the snow of the garden 
walks. I paced the floor with my brain ina 
whirl for nearly an hour. At the end of that 
time she re-entered the room, coughing violently. 
Leslie had gone to bed, and we were alone 
together. 

“Lucy,” said I, sternly, “I shall not allow 
this again. If you have any friends you wish to 
see in private, invite them to the house.” 

As I finished speaking I turned towards the 
door, but she sprang after me and flung her arms 
about me, crying: 

“Don’t, don’t! You will kill me!” 

“ And you will kill me!” I retorted, passion- 
ately. ‘What have I done, that you have lost 
faith in me? What are you doing, that you 
cannot trust me ?” 

“Thave been trying to do for the best,” she 
replied with a sob, sinking down on her knees 
before a chair, and hiding her face in her hands 
upon the seat—“ I have been trying to stay with 
you, my guardian. That is all.” 

“What do you mean, child?” I exclaimed, a 
tenderness for her stronger than any I had felt 
before sweeping over my heart, as I raised her 
in my arms.—‘ What prevents your staying with 

me? For Heaven’s sake, explain this mystery !’”” 

“T have tried to keep it from you, because I 
was so ashamed of him for one reason,” she re- 
plied, “and Lecause I was afraid you would 
see him and there would be a quarrel, for anoth- 
er. He isabad man. If you angered him ho 
would kill you, if he could.” 

“ Who ?” 

“ My father.” 
“ He insists upon my leaving you, and return- 
ing to France with him, where he has been for the 


sumed her natural manner, and no other unusual 


last five years,”’ she went on.—“ He has sold me!” 
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“Sold you?” 
“ He has gambled me away to my cousin, the 
son of his brother. Though unprincipled, he is 
strictly honest about his gambling debts, and has 
promised the fellow that I shall be his wife. He 
told me this one night some three months ago, 
surprising me in the garden for that purpose, 
and I bribed him with my watch to allow me to 
stay a few weeks longer. As he did not appear 
at the appointed time, I had begun to hope that 
I should not see him again, but to-night he has 
returned, and I must go with him.” 

I laughed scornfally. 

“ Don’t you know that he cannot force you to 
this marriage ¢” I said. 

“ Allen Wharton, you do not know my father. 
I never knew him to fail in doing a thing he had 
set his heart on in my life. He is bold, unprin- 
cipled, and possessed of an iron will. I am but 
a straw in his grasp. As truly as you live and 
Lam unmarried to-morrow night, he will have 
me on board a steamer bound for France.” 

“ But you can choose me as your legal guar- 
dian, and I can prevent that.” 

“ He would laugh in our faces. He has mock- 
ed at the law all his life. He would outwit you 
were you to place me under a thousand locks 
and keys. Even if you evade him for a few 
months it would be all you could do. I am al- 
most of age. See here. What can I hope for 
from the owner of that ¢” 

She took a small miniature case from her pock- 
et, and handed it to me. It contained the face 
of a bad man, indeed. Bold, evil, dark and un- 
flinching. The eyes were like those of a devil. 
The mouth seemed jeering even in its repose. 

“ Your cousin 

“Is a thief, a liar, a gambler, a libertine, and 
a coward !” 

I turned from her and commenced pacing the 
floor—my old habit when troubled. Suddenly 
my foot struck against my brother’s cap which 
had fallen from asofa. I stooped and picked it up. 

“Lucy,” said I, stepping before her, “you 
said if you were unmarried to-morrow night, 
your father would have you in his power. Will 
you not marry Leslie? You know that he loves 


“Do you advise this?” she asked, looking at 
me earnestly. 

I hesitated. Why did I? The marriage of 
my children, as I called them, had been my fa- 
vorite plan a year before, What was I thinking 
of as I stood there looking at her—my heart 
beating like a weight of lead? I was slowly real- 
izing that it would kill me to see Lucy married 


LUCY HARTLEY. 


“No, I do not advise you to marry him unless 
you love him. If you do—” I could go no 
turther. 

“ But I do not, my dear guardian ; and I will 
never wrong him by becoming his wife !’’ 

She said this firmly. The motive which in- 
duced me to utter my next words was incompre- 
hensible to myself. 

“But you acknowledge it to be your only 
choice. It is the better evil of the two. You 
cannot be unhappy as Leslie’s wife, for—” 

* Allen Wharton!” she exclaimed, imperious- 
ly, “you do not know what you are saying.” 
Then almost transfiguring herself by her change 
of manner, she cried, “‘ How can you urge me 
to this? O, how can you?” 

Her glorious face intoxicated me, for I read 
her heart in it. I thought at that moment, I 
could and would have annihilated heaven if it 
had been between her and me. I caught her to 
my breast with wild, passionate kisses. There 
was no shame for herself or fear of me in the 
eyes I looked into. She dared say to me—“I 
love you, Allen,” before I had spoken a word. 
She was mine—mine! I would have torn the 
man’s heart from his breast who dared dispute it. 


There was a quiet marriage ceremony in the 
dear old library by the gray morning light. A 
pale sunbeam stole in at the window, and glori- 
fied the white brow of my Lucy, as the words— 
“I pronounce you husband and wife,” echoed 
through the silent room. A moment after, a 
bullet whizzed past my face and shattered the 
glass door of my cabinet. We sprang to the 
open window through which it had passed, but 
there was no one in sight. Probably it came 
from the hand of Lucy’s father, whom we never 
saw or heard of after. 


CATS FREE FROM HEADACHE. 

It is quite wonderful to see a cat jump down 
heights. She never seems to hurt herself, or to 
get giddy with the fall; she always falls on her 
feet, and these are so beautifully padded that they 
seldom or never get broken. {o— knew of a 
cat breaking its leg from an accident, but in one 
instance, and that was a French cat, which fell 
down stairs in the most stupid manner. Why 
does not the cat get a headache after her deep 
jumps? why does she not get concussion of the 
brain, as a man or dog would, if he performed a 
a similar acrobatic feat? If we take down one 
of our dry cats’ heads off the keeper’s museum 
wall, and break it up, we shall see that it hasa 
regular partition wall projecting from its sides, a 

way inwards, toward the centre, so as to 
revent the brain from suffering from concussion. 
his is, indeed, a beautiful contrivance, and shows 
an admirable internal structure, made in wonder- 


to my. brother. 


ful conformity with external form and nocturnal 
habits.—Dr. Buckland. 
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NIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


; From earth and earth-light’s woes. 


| ¥ thought that I for weary years 
Had toiled for dazsliog fame— 

Had toiled far up the giddy heights 
Of science’ cloud-capped fane. 


But there was in my weary soul 
A sad, a strange unrest; 

A secret throbbing of my heart 
From out my toil-worn breast. 


And then beneath fair Luna’s rays, 
And heaven’s azure dome— 
Which sparkled with ten thousand gems 
, Of heaven’s eternal throne: 


I thought, fair one, of thee, whose eyes 
Outshine the evening star 

Which guides into the opening port 
The toil-tossed mariner. 


Thus could thy smiles be turned on me, 
Forgot were all my care, 

Intent to gaze upon thy face, 
And find a “‘ sesame’? there. 


at.) 


‘HY COINCIDENCE AND I. 


BY GUSB8IE LAURIE. 


Yes, Hal Nickerson has donned the blue stock- 
ing, and is about to relate some of his wild ad- 
ventures. Hang this pen! the ink is all over my 
fingers. But I’m in for’t, never mind the 
expense. 

Do gentlemen ever wear blue stockings? I’m 
not quite sure of it. Now by the term blue stock- 
ing, don’t suppose for an instant I mean that ar- 
ticle the result of untold patience and musical 
clicking of needles. O, no! I am speaking 
metaphysically of—what? Why of persons who 
are much given to scribblings and long musings. 
Now I could never be induced to keep up a con- 
nected correspondence with any one, not even 
the most charming young lady in the world. I 
do really believe if the queen of England should 
solicit me most sincerely and hambly to write to 
her at least once a month, I should decline the 
27 
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honor. In point of fact now understand me,—I 
am treating of facts—I-would never hold a pen 
or look at a book, if such proceedings were com- 
patible with the present state of society. In 
short, Iam confoandedly lazy. I wonder if the 
young Baron Renfrew is as stupidly lazy as I! 
Everybody writes now-a-days, and so my sweet 
cousin Sallie has coaxed me into writing I hard- 
ly know what. One thing is certain, I shall 
mention her name quite often. I will not deny 
that while my pen is running so rapidly over 
these once spotless sheets, that I dream of re- 
nown—of a name made glorious by my literary 
labors, (labors—wheugh !) of going to sleep some 
night and waking to find myself famous. Ha! 
ha! ha! Hal Nickerson’an author! 

Well, how shall Icommence? Once upon a 
time? Or ‘twas a calm still evening in the 
month of June? “Once upon a time” will do, 
but not the “calm, still evening in the month of 
June.” For, so it happened, [, once upon ‘a 
time was born, but ’twas in the morning in the 
chilly month of February. Now, I, not liking 
to visit strange countries alone, came into the 
world in company with a fine little fellow of 
about my own age, and just about my own size— 
eight pounds if I remember correctly. In short 
I am a coincidence. Some 
I prefer the term ¢oincidences. 

Our first performance on the stage of human 
existence, was a duett from—mischief@knows 
what opera! Dick—my coincidence—roared out 
lustily the base and I, most excruciatingly the 
falsetto. I think, on the whole, my first musical 
performance was the most successful; for, ever 
since, if I but make the attempt to raise my 
voice in songs of praise, the ladies place their 
little hands upon their ears, and “ O, spare us, 
Hal!” while the gentlemen—Dick, my coinci- 
dence, in particular—say “Stop that, Hal! you 
are no singer.” 

Dick and I got along swimmingly with the 
measles and whooping cough and all the et-ceteras 
of babyhood. I’m thankful for that, as ’twould 
be confoundedly ugly to have those diseases now. 
O, the mischief! handsome people have the 
measles twice. Hal, my fine fellow, look in the 
glass! Hal obeys. Hal is comforted. Not 
handsome enough for the measles, though all 
the ladies call me a fine fellow. I suspect, how- 
ever, my .impudence has something to do with 
that. One lady who shall here be nameless, had 
the audacity to call me “ curious impertinent.” 
How far had I got along? As far as the 
measles. Well, our parents being wealthy, we 
were reared in great luxary. Dick my coinci- 


dence and I had each a beautiful Shetland po- 


| 
°Twas when the mystic spirit, night, : 
Had spread its gem-clad veil, 
‘ While thousand brilliant, bright-dyed orbs ; 
Twined round its azure mail; ; 
Beneath a vine-clad arbor’s shade 
I fondly sought repose 
From earth and care’s tumultuous throbe— 
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“ny, of Lilliputian dimensions, My first ride was 
commenced in great glee, and ended in—the 
mud! Now the how this happened was this. 
My pony came to # sudden stand, and I, after 
cutting a pigeon’s wing in the air, came down to 
-gearch tor something which I never found, owing 
probably to my imperfection of vision, or the 


thickness of the mud. However, as nurse said 


bad beginnings made good endings,” I flatter- 
ed myself I am some on a horse now. 

I had ever a weakness for the ladies. I was 
my cousin Sallie’s torment eyen before I reached 
the dignity of jacket and trousers. One day she 
ran crying to my mother, saying : 

“ Auntie, Hal keeps kissin’ me all the time, 
and I doesn’t want him to.” (The little telltale !) 

* Poor little girl! Hal, my boy, you shouldo’t 
trouble your little cousin. Come here, my son, 
you are sleepy, Nurse shall put you to bed.” 

“ Pease ma, may tousin Sallie go too? and 
may I have my rockin’-horse ?” 

As we grew older it was found necessary to 
employ a tutor. Anda sorry life he must have 
chad between two such scape-goats as Dick and I. 
In, process of time our ponies were found to be 
-too short for,us, or that our lower limbs were too 

lgng for them ; which it was you must decide. 
Accordingly they were exchanged for two splen- 
did bays. O, the importance we gained by the 
acquisition! Our playhouse, hoops, balls, can- 
dies amd oranges were thought of with disdain. 
We were men now. No longer cousin Sallie re- 
ceived our undivided attentions. But Nannie, 
‘Minnie, Dora, Daisie, and a host of charming 
girls came in for their share. Hours that should 
have been spent in study, were devoted to buggy- 
ziding, equestrianship, boating, promenading, 
flirting, and so forth. I worshipped at each one’s 
shrine successively. To-day I drank in the glo- 
rious beanty of Nannie’s dreamy, midnight eyes. 
Yesterday bent lowly before the lovely Minnie ; 
ber eyes are divinely blue, Then Dora’s superb 
form was my inspiration, and my tongue was 
loosened in her praise. To the latter 1 was more 
constant than to.all the others. In fact I was en- 
gaged to her for the space of two months, never 
flirting with nor visiting any of the girls during 
the whole time, Her, slippers I wore on my 
guard chain—dreamed oyer them at night. O, 
they were beautiful! Sosmall! Lite cupids 
slumbered in each. I got desperately out with 
her at last. Wehad @ few hard words. She 
said, at parting : 

“ You'll never forget me,” 

“ Indeed,” I answered, “ Tl never regret you.” 

ee engagement rings lay in fragmeuts at our 
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We used often to visit an aunt of ours who 
resided about twenty-five miles out from Cin- 
cinnati, our native city. There we had jolly, 
good times. Aunt Gertrude isa gay, happy 
woman. There isa heap of fun in her. Uncle 
John cares for nothing so much as to see his tat 
little wife happy; so every now and then they 
gather together quite a number of young folks, 
and the house is given over to them during their 
stay. The wilder they are the better it pleases 
Aunt Gerty and Uncle John. Aunt used to say 
to Dick and I: 

“ Boys, there is mischief in those eyes. Little 
funny smiles are continually chasing themselves 
over your faces. I love to see you happy. Do 
what you please in our house, on/y don’t get blue.”’ 
She did net refer to the afore-mentioned stock- 
ing! She has no idea that Hal, her crazy 
nephew has turned blue (protem). 

O, she is a jewel of an aunt. Wont she shake 
her sides with laughter when she reads this arti- 
cle, and recognizes the well-remembered nonsense 
of old? Now the house used to be pretty well 
crowded at times. At one time, Minnie Blair, 
Nannie Grayton and Dora Gloster occupied a 
room adjoining the one appropriated to the use 
of Dick, Ned Chester, and myself. ‘There is a 
door connecting the two, with a transom above. 
Our bed was placed against the door on the one 
side, and that of the girls on theother. By plac- 
ing a chair on the bed we could reach the tran- 
som, but not look down into the room. One 
night we listened till the last sound had ceased, 
and were sure the girls were asleep. Dick sug- 
gested we should drop the cat down among them. 
Poor Tabby was purring quietly at the fuot of 
our bed. 

“You, Hal! what say to dropping the cat 
through the transom and frightening the girls ?” 

“That would be jolly good fun. What do 
you say, Ned ?” said I, giving the sleepy fellow 
a poke in the ribs. 

“Eh! what! the cat! anything, only don’t 
disturb me.” 

*O, the mischief, Ned Chester! you’re a 
stupid dolt. Here, Dick, put up the chair, and 
I'll drop the cat down.” 

Poor Tabby, not liking to be handled so rough- 
ly, gave me several severe reminders, whose 
lengthened scars I carried about with me for 
many days. However, I pushed her through, 
and we had the satisfaction of hearing such 
screaming and jumping as I never heard before. 

“Just like Dick, I think. The impudent 

“ Hal’s work, Vu bet.” 
We'll pay them sometime.” 
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And such like ejaculations we heard to our 
heart’s content. Of course our sleep was better 
for that. Their threats, however, were called to 
remembrance a few nights after. About a week 
after, we separated for the night in excellent 

Spirits, having had a charming boat-ride by moon- 
light. I for one was quite elated, for Dora had 
promised me in her sweetest tones to be my own 
true love till death should us part. (This was 
before our falling out.) I suspect something of 
the kind had passed between Dick and Nannie, 
for I noticed upon his finger a ring, which had 
long been beautified by encircling the plump lit- 
tle finger of charming Nannie. Chester was 
over head and ears in love with Minnie, and she 
apparently reciprocated. 

Hang this pen! I must get another. Excuse 
this interruption. Well, as I was saying, one 
night, not long after the cat avalanche, we were 
nicely tucked up in bed (no small matter, I as- 
sure you, where there’s three concerned,) listen- 
ing to the indistinct music of voices of the girls 
we loved (just then) so desperately, I became 
conscious of a sudden cessation of noise, after a 
smothered scream. I feared something had hap- 
pened, and waited with breathless eagerness to 
hear what might follow. Presently a gentle tap 
was heard at the door leading from our room 
into the hall, Dick said: 

“ Who's there 

“Me, Dick. O, do get up and open the door. 
There’s somebody in the closet in our room.” 

Instantly we were up donning our unmen- 
tionables. I had recognized the voice of Dora. 
Quickly opening the door, we saw, by the flicker- 
ing light of a nearly exhausted candle, the three 
girls, in deshabille, pale with fright, or chalk, cling- 
ing to each other. i 

“ Courage, girls! we’ll discover who it is.” 

“Yes, Dick! but do take something to defend 
yourself with,” pleaded Nannie. 

“(, if it should be a great ugly man,” shud- 
‘deringly spoke Minnie, as she handed the boot- 
jack to Chester, with which she charged her dear 
Ned to beat out the brains of the murderous 
wretch. 

My Dora said never a word, but lifted her 
large eyes to mine, clasped her tiny hands around 
my arm. The eloquence of silence spoke from 
every lineament of her glorious face. We were 
now fully aroused, Seizing, the tongs, I bran- 
dished them above my head, saying, “ Come on, 
boys, I don’t fear a dozen.” 

Surely any robber would have fled in dismay 
before such an array. the way, carrying 
my, ponderous tongs with true military grandeur. 
Directly behind wag Dick, with a chair raised 
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aloft. Ned Chester brought up the rear with his 
boot-jack clutched in beth hands, ready to throw 
ata moment’s warning. 

Majestically we stalked through the hall, close- 
ly followed by the maids in white. How I miss- 
ed the music of the fife andidrum. I should 
have struck up “ We wont go home till morn- 
ing.” Then with the tread of giants, we enter- 
ed the sleeping-room of the graces. I did not 
stop to take an inventory of crinoline, tiny boots, 
and—no matter what! spread in elegant confu- 
sion about the room, but followed the direction 
of Dora, who pointed to the closet. We stopped 
to listen. Surely we heard a movement. 

“Boys,” said I, “‘let’s keep together, so that 
when I open the door, he may not escape.” 

I took hold of the knob and pulled it gently. 
It resisted my efforts. I pulled harder, still it 
would not open. 

‘Boys, he’s holding the door! 
with me!” 

All at.once the door came open—off its hinges, 
and down went we—out jumped, not the robber, 
but the same old cat, upsetting in her way a pail 
of water placed on a shelf by the mischievous 
girls, thus completely deluging us. Just imagine 
the pile! Three big fellows—one chair—boot- 
jack—tongs—water-pail and water. Tabby had 
taken to herself Atalanta’s heels and had fied to 
parts unknown. IfI did not invoke that honor- 
ed (%) personage supposed to reside in Erebus, 
commonly called the diable, then my memory 
serves me falsely. 

A joyous burst of laughter greeted our ears ; 
and above all, the voices of Aunt Gerty and Un- 
cle John, saying : 

“ What on earth are you doing down on the 
floor there, boys ?” 

“ Pretty well, too, in the girls’ room, frighten- 
ing them most to death. Hal, what mean you?” 

“ Nothing more nor less than this. We are 
prostrating ourselves before your household 
deity, your miserable Tabby.” 

“Tabby? I see her not.” 

“The mischief, Aunt Gerty! your eyes just 
expose you. You helped the girls get this thing 
up, and you'd better believe we'll never forget.” 

Saying which, after picking ourselves up— 
tongs, boot-jack, chair, and so forth, we bowed 
ourselves, in a drenching condition, from the 
room. That was what Dick and I call a catas- 
trophe. Twas not a circumstance to some of 
our scrapes, which, however proper they seemed 
at the time, will hardly do to write about. 

One day, while sauntering down — Street, in 
my own city, fair Cincinnati, in company with 
Dick, we saw a crowd of noisy boys clustering 
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around some object of interest. We hastened 
our footsteps, and there saw a sight I never shall 
forget. I saw an angel*then. Bending down, 
trying to raise a man from the gutter, where he 
had fallen in a state of beastly intoxication, was 
a young girl. Her hat had fallen back, disclos- 
ing a head of perfect proportions, covered with 
curls that glistened in the morning sunlight like 
purest gold. The little hands were not strong 
enough for her strange task, so turning her face 
towards us, she raised her lovely blue eyes, dewy 
with tears, and mately pleaded for our aid. 

“ What can we do for you, young lady ?” 

“O, sirs! if you will—but I cannot ask you to 
touch such as he.” 

And again those fairarms were flung around 
the wretch, filthy with the mire of his loathsome 
resting-place. (The mischief! if I didn't wish 
they were around my own, instead.) No use. 

* Her strength was naught, and burying her face 
in her hands, she wept. Could we look upon 
the tears of that fair young girl unmoved? A 
drove of boys, such as is often seen in our streets, 
‘was now rapidly approaching. Something must 
be done, and that soon. So, forgetful of satin 
and broadcloth, of dignity and station, my coin- 
cidence and I raised the man to his feet. The 
mischief! he could not stand. Must we let him 
back again, or call the police? Bhs teteayiwe 
determined upon. 

Ho! police!” 

“Stay! he’s my father. Will you send him 
to the watch-house ? I will lead him home. Poor 
father!” 

Woesn’t she beautiful in her indigwation ! 

“Hal, let’s lead him home. Never mind if 
folks do see us.” 

“ Agreed.” 

So, like two watch-house knights, one on either 
side, closely followed by the daughter, we led the 
inebriate in a by-street, as directed by her, then 
up arickety flight of stairs into his miserable 
garret. Turning to leave, I surveyed the apart- 
ment. Neatness reigned supreme; poverty was 
subservient to it. She took our hands at parting, 
and pressed her pure lips upon them. My hand 
has never ceased to feel the pressure of that kiss. 
I met that girl several times after that, and I al- 
meetings. 

Hang the miserable state of society, ne 
rich fellow cannot be seen talking or walking 
with a poor girl without the finger of scandal be- 
ing pointed at her, and jokes being uttered, I 
will not disgrace my paper by penning. I have 
had those unjust po en again will 
utter chem. ou 
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One time, having met this little friend of mine, 
Isadore Witherton, I turned about and walked 
some distance with her, beguiled into forgetful- 
ness of time and space by her pleasing conversa- 
tion. I passed several of my chums, who are, 
by the way, rather wild, but withal right goog, 
hearted fellows. They winked slily at me, and 
stared rather boldly at her. At the club that 
night they teased me and my “ millingary girl.” 

“ Here’s to the health of Hal’s little millingary 
girl,” proposed Harry Golding. 

I drained my glass, and thanked him for the 
favor, hoping the subject would be dropped there. 
Not so. 

“ Isay, Hal, she’s a pretty girl. Introduce 
us when ’tis convenient,” laughingly said Lieu- 
tenant Peck. 

“When I introduce her to such you, you'll 
know it,” I replied. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Hal’s caught at last—desper- 
ately in love with a millingary girl. Good joke! 
good joke!’’ said Charlie Gardiner. 

“ Hope you don’t mean to marry her,” smiling- 
ly interposed Lieutenant Peck. 

“ What will your papa and mama say to such 
a daughter?” said Harry Golding. 

I rose in anger. 

“ Gentlemen, we have been friends a long time. 
But do you dare utter seandal about, or even 
mention her name at this clab, and I, Hal Nick- 
erson, will never meet you here again. She is a 
milliner. Ihonor her for it. Once her father 
was as wealthy and as much respected as are 
either of our parents. Liquor brought him to 
the gutter, and his sweet daughter, reared in lux- 
ury, is obliged to work, not alone for her own 
support, but for the man who calls her daughter. 
I respect her. I have not aspired to Jove her. 
She is too pare for any of us. I would scorn to 
make this explanation to any but you. We have 
been boys together. We are travelling the same 
way her father travelled. Shall we pause ere we 
have descended to his level, or shall we go on ?” 

Simultaneously the young men aiose. Dick 
extended his hand to me and said : 

“Hal, I for one will promise to abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors for the space of 
one year, at the expiration of which time, I hope 
to renew the pledge in the presence of you all. 
Who will be with me?” 

“TJ will, I will, I will ;” was heard from them 
all. (The mischief was to pay with my eyes, 
just then.) We grasped each other’s hands, and 
read in each other’s eyes the noble resolve. Thus 
the little milliner of Cincinnati was the indirect 
means of reforming the—club. 1 saw her not 
I learned soon after, 
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her father having died, she had gone East. I 
hoped to Massachusetts. 

One day our tutor, after having had a long 
conference with my father, came to us and said : 

“Young gentlemen! It is with deep sorrow 
(here he drew out his handkerchief) that I now 
inform you henceforth you are to be no longer 
under my instruction. (Here he applied the 
handkerchief to his eyes.) I have come to the 
conclusion, my dear Dick, that you are fully pre- 
pared to enter college; and I have recommended 
Harvard. What shall I say to you, Hal? If 
the necessary qualifications to enter college were 
these, viz., that the young man should be able to 
play a good game of billiards, drive a fast horse, 
flirt scientifically, there would be no doubt in my 
mind that you would enter with high honors.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

Bat unfortunately for you, President Felton 
and associates have no fancy for such things. 
On the contrary, they prefer that the applicant 
should know more of Greek than horses, more of 
Geometry than billiards, and more of Zatin than 
young ladies.” 

“The benighted heathen!” groaned I. 

“ Now Hal,” continued my worthy tutor, tak- 
ing out his gold snuff-box—a present from th® 
coincidences—‘“ my only hope is in your tact, 
for, Hal, you have a keen intellect, a ready wit, 
You are rather indolent,” 

“ Say rather, I am confoundedly lazy.” 

“O, Hal! you are ever the same. Ever ready 
to shoulder all the blame. Mas vale saber que 
haber. Hal, you are a noble fellow; but jast 
such fellows arerin great danger of being spoiled. 
They are always the pets of society. And now, 
Hal, don’t remember hard words I may have 
uttered to you. Duty dictated them, not the 
heart. Deus vobiscum.”’ 

The mischief! Tute was a fine old chap. I 
shall never see him more. He has long since 
been gathered to his fathers. Peace to his ashes. 

And so we came to Harvard. And to make a 
long story short, Dick entered in fine style. Not 
* asingle condition. While I barely got in with 
a long list of conditions to make up during the 
month of August. It was thought advisable to 
remain East during the summer, under the care 
of a tutor, a young theological student. We en- 
gaged board in the family of Doctor Deadman, 
of E—, a beautiful New England village. The 
family consisted of the doctor, his wife, two 
daughters and a little son. The doctor is a fine, 


gentlemanly fellow, seemingly not over forty-five. 
His wife is a short, plump little woman, ever on 
the move, always cheerful. She was quite a 
mother to us. I shall ever remember that couple 
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kindly. The daughters—what shall I say of 
them? The elder of the two did not strike me, 
at first, very favorably. I thought her quite too 
saucy. I like Gus now. She is true-hearted, 
and though no beauty, her good temper, clear, 
ringing laugh, makes her at times seem even 
pretty. She is my senior by several years. I 
used to call her Charles, Arthur, Augustus, 
Adolphus, prefering that simple appellation to 
the more complicated one of Gussie. Her sister 
is much like her in character. She, however, is 
a perfect little beauty. She was quite a flirt, but 
now her flirting days are over. Lottie is mar- 
ried now. I know her husband well. We were 
soon on capital terms with the two. As soon as 
our lessons were recited, we used to go in search 
of the girls ; then our war of words would com- 
mence. We used to quarrel peaceably. That 
is, we were always good friends, but ever ready 
to play all sorts of jokes upon each other. When 
we left for Harvard we felt sincere sorrow at 
parting. I gave Gus, as the strongest token of 
my regard, my meerschaum which I had been 
coloring for several weeks. 

At last our student life at Harvard had fairly 
commenced. Everything was so strange, so 
different from the free and easy life I had been 
accustomed to, that at times, I was confounded- 
ly blue. The first year nothing of interest trans- 
pired, save the petty annoyances, which the 
sophs place in the way of the freshmen. The 
second year the fun commenced. Yes, this is 
my second year at college, and we students are 
having glorious times, or should have, if the 
Faculty would let us alone. I am writing in my 
studentroom. The walls are adorned with meer- 
schaums ; great ones, long ones, stubbed ones. 
Some in their coverings of kid, some unprotect- 
ed, exposed to the cruel changes of weather. 
Some gaily ornamented with ribbons, others 
Quaker-like in their simplicity. And then the 
elegant mouth-pieces! you should see them. In 
many a nook slumbers some trophy of our mid- 
night pranks. A huge, gilded clock, dumb from 
its birth, leans in grim silence on the mantel- 
shelf. O, could it speak, it might tell of its old 
rusty crane, left bare and desolate—say “‘ This is 
not my legitimate resting-place.” But “dead 
men tell no tales,” neither do dumb clocks re- 
veal secrets. We hazed one young fellow in the 
freshmen class this fall. Joily, wasn’t it glorious 
fan ! 

He thought he knew all the world and a little 
more. Said he had known more of mathematics 
than any of the professors, since he was a babe. 
His boasting was perfectly awful! We deter- 
mined to take the wind out of him. I invited 
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him to my rooms. He looked flattered; but 
recollecting his dignity, said :+ 

“ Well, Nickerson, I think I will. You see I 
like your looks. I’m rather particular whom I 
chum with.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

“ What night will you come?” said Dick. 

“Let me sec. To-day is Monday! To-night 
I’m engaged to call on some young ladies. Yes, 
to-morrow night I will come.” 

The lying freshman. He had no lady friends 
in Cambridge. I expressed my surprise. 

“ What, going to call on the young ladies !”” 

“O, yes. I like to flirt justa litte. I know 
it is wrong to raise hopes which can never be 
realized: but the ladies do pet me and tease me 
80, that I can refuse them nothing.” 

The next evening brought young Wiggin. 
He found a room full, many of whom I introduc- 
ed under a ficticious name. 

I.—“Mr. Wiggins, shall I introduce you to 
my friend, Jones.” 

Jones.—(Real name Wight.) ‘Ah! happy to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Wiston.” 

Wiggins.—* Wiggins is my name.” 

Jones.—“Ah! yes, Thompson ! I understand. 
My name is J-0-h-n-e-s, not J-o-n-e-s.” 

I.—* Mr. Wiggins—Mr. Jackson. (Real name 
Swinton.) 

Jackson.—“ I am honored by this introduction, 
Mr. Wilkins.” 

Wiggins.—“ W-i-g-gi-n-s.” 

Jackson.—“O, beg pardon, Mr. Wiij-jins. 
Smoke? Have a meerschaum ?”’ 

(Instantly a dozen meerschaums were handed 
to Wiggins.) 

Wigzins.—“ No, gentlemen, I thank you.” 

(Upon this we all gathered around Wiggins 
and puffed the smoke in the poor fellow’s face. ) 

Jackson.—“ Going to join the what d’y call 
it—society 

Wiggins.—“ No. You see I cannot. They 
wont let me.” 

Jackson.—*“ Lucky for you! ’Tis a mighty 
mean affair.” 

I.—* Mr. Wiggins, I have not as yet intro- 
@uced you to my friend Plankman. Allow me. 
Mr. Plankman—Mr. Wiggins.” 

Plankman.—“Ah, howare ye, Winkle? Right 
glad to meet you.” 

Wiggins.—* Mr. Jackson, how about that 
society 

Jackson.— Why, you see, Mr. Wij-jins, if 
you don’t agree with the president, they just put 
you out. I was expelled for daring to think 

- Lincoln might possibly travel up salt river.” 

Wiggins. “Isn't this frée country? Have 
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not our fathers fought, bled and died for—Gen- 
tlemen, my blood boils with indignation. ‘There 
is talent enough in this room for a society of our 
own.” 

All.—“ Good, good. You shall be president.” 

Jackson —(Aside, but loud enough to be heard 
by all.) 

“ Websterian brow !” 

Dick.—“ Gigantic intellect!” 

All.—“ A speech, a speech !” 

Wiggins.—“ Gentlemen, I do love to speak 
soinetimes—but I feel a little unwell. Wont 
some of you open the window ?” 

I.— Goodness! would you have us freeze ?” 

Wiggins.—“ Yes, gentlemen, I love to speak 
for my dear country ; in the praise of those prin- 
ciples I cherish more dearly than my own life. 
Iam a Republican. I proudly look forward to 
that day, when, in the words of little Johnny 
Hickman, ‘honest old Abe shall take his place 
in the White House.” Some water, pray. (I 
rang for Scipio, our little boot-black and ordered 
a glass of water.) Yes, the south may secede, 
and—” (here he arose to give an extra flourish, 
caught his coat and tore it slightly.) 

Plankman.—“ That’s too bad. Too much 
eloquence for your cloth. But here’s a needle 
and some thread to mend it.” ' 

Wiggins.—“O, don’t trouble yourself!” 

Dick.—* Yes, Plankman, you do the thing up 
brown.” 

Plankman.—* Certainly, only you must wet 

the thread for the needle.” 
_ Wiggins.—* That I will do.” (Accordingly 
he opened wide his huge mouth, when Plankman 
thrust the thread nearly down his throat. In 
withdrawing, some of the saliva fell upon his 
hand. Dropping the needle and thread, and 
putting on an injured look, he demanded :) 

Plankman.—* Do you mean to insult me? I 
know not what the others think. I consider it 
the same as spitting in my face.” 

Wiggins.—** O, no insult was intended.” 

Plankman.—“ Very well! let’s have your 
coat.” 

Wiggins.—“ That's white thread, and my coat 
is black.” 

Plankman.—“‘ Why, so it is. Strange I should 
make that mistake. But here is some black.” 

(Hereupon he mended the coat quite nicely, 
but instead of cutting, he purposely pulled it to 
break the strong thread, thus puckering the rent 
till it made an unseemly bunch.) 

I.—* So then you are a Republican? You go 
for Lincoln, whose mother is a weman?”’ 

(Here Scipio, after his unnecessarily long stay, 
entered with a glass of water, which he passed to 
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Dick, who passed it to Wiggins. That darkey 
of ours is a great specimeti’éf humanity. His 
head is large, covered with the tightest of curls. 
His skin is very black, forming a rich back- 
ground for the whites ot his great eyes. His lips 
would make a comfortable seat for a modcrate 
sized boy; and when he feels particularly good, 
they project most grandly. Occasionally their 
pale red is relieved by a tolerable show of ivory. 
His arms have the appearance of being put on 
“hind side first,” as Scipio says, They play 
about like little fins upon a fish. His waist is 
very long. It is a matter of much wonder to us 
students how he ever digests his victuals. In- 

- deed he runs greatly to waist. Quite a digression.) 

I.—* Did you notice that darkey of ours ?” 

Wiggins.—“I saw one of the downtrodden race.” 

I,—“ Let me prove to you Lincoln is a nigger.” 

Wiggins.—“ How ? No insult to Lincoln.” 

I.—“O, no! Lincoln’s mother is a woman ?”’ 

Wiggins.—“ Of course.” 

I.—“ Scipio’s mother is a woman ?” 

Wiggins.—“ Yes.” 

I.—“Then if Lincoln’s mother is a woman, 
and Scipio’s mother is a woman, and Scipio is 
a darkey, consequently Lincoln is a darkey.” 

Wiggins.—“ Then you’re a nigger!” 

I.—(Rising in great pretended rage) “ What! 
do you mean to insult me? I'll have satisfaction. 
Heenan’s teacher was my teacher. I can make 
the shoulder thrusts as well ashe. I can hit 
you in the eye—” 

4 Jackson.—*“O, stop! no fighting. Wij jins 
he’s a desperate fellow when his blood is up. 
Just ask his pardon.” 

Wiggins.—“ I wont. I didn’t insult him. 

“T have not fought a duel since I came East. 
I am thirsting for your blood. Which shall it 
be—pistols or swords ?” 

Wiggins.—“ I—I—I—I—don’t approve of 
fighting. I—I—ask your pardon.” 

Well, I don’t know as I care to have 
your blood on my hands—so here’s my hand.” 

(Here the smoke and fright together had made 
Wiggins quite sick.) 

Wiggins.—“ Gentlemen, I would be glad to 
stay with you longer, bat—I feel—quite sick.” 

(He rushed to the door.) 
All.—* Winkle! Wiston! Thompson !” 
Wiggins.—* Good evening !” 
Jackson.—“ How about that society ?” 
Wiggins.—*“ O meet at my room Wednesday 
night.” 
(We caught him by the arms, and puffed the 
smoke in his face.) 
All.—“ Have a meerschaam Isay, 


He jerked himself away, and rushed down 
stairs in perfect desperation. Poor fellow! many 

tricks we played upon him before all the green 

was off. It is not to be suppésed during this 

long stay éast, not a thought of the little milli- 

ner of Cincinnati intruded itself upon my lonely 

hours. No, indeed! I never wént into the city 

of Boston without lingering before the showy 

windows of the milliners’ shops along Washing- 

ton Street, in the hope of seeing the sweet face of 
Isadore, peéring out from amid the wealth of 
flowers and ribbons. One day, I fancied I saw 
her step from an elegant carriage with footman 
and coachmian in livery, and enter Warren’s. 

Only one glimpse did I have of her face, and 
that seemed like Isie’s. Butthe costly surround- 
ings was not like the little milliner I knew, and 
I turned away satisfied my search was unended. 
About this time the Prince of Wales was mak- 
ing a great stir this side of the Atlantic. I ven- 
erate the noble woman it is his privilege to call 
by the endearing name of mother. When we 
shall have graduated, Dick and I will spend sev- 
eral years in Europe ; and it will be my greatest 
pleasure to render homage to that pattern woman 
and model wife, Queen Victoria. Who can but 
respect the son of sach a woman! I for one, 
will love him for his mother. 

Yes, I hope to spend many years in Europe. 
That is not the best of it. Listen! Iam not. 
going alone. Who can be going with me? My 
coincidence, of course. And so it happens, a 
lady will travel with him—a little Mrs. Dick, 
our old friend, Nannie. 

Am I to be that unhappy third—always near 
when never wanted? Hang me, if I travel that 
way. No, lam to take with me the sweetest 
little wife—a bewitehing Mrs. Hal—the darling 
little milliner. Would you like to know how 
this can be, seeing as yet I have not told you I 
have found her? The how is this, The prince. 
quite turned the hearts of us students. For was 
he not to honor us with a call? We must go to 
the ball, anyhow. And go we did. Splendor,of 
splendors! I cannot tell you much about it, but 
will refer you to the papers, Boston Journal, 

Herald, and a host of others. I will only say I 
met my Isie there, and that we recognized each 

at sight. Dick says she was one of the most, 
elegantly attired ladies there. The mischief, if I 
care! Isie is a jewel of herself. 

I called on Isie a few days after ; found her in 
a splendid mansion, the pet of an old ancle, who, 
upon hearing of his brother’s death and the des- 
titution of his niece, sent for her to make it her 
home henceforth with him. Now if there is any- 


have a meerschaum ?” 


thing on my mind I must let if out. I said to 
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Isie, therefore, during that first call, after a short 
preamble : 

“ Isadore, will you marry Hal Nickerson ?” 

“Twill,” shesaid. 

Said I, “ Shall we be married directly after I 
leave Harvard, so that we two can travel with 
Dick and Nannie ?” 

“As you please, noble Hal.”’ (Bless her!) 

And now, cousin Sallie, have I fulfilled your 
desires? You certainly ought to be very grate- 
ful to lazy Hal, for the unwonted exertion of 
writing 80 many pages. 

Lector benevole this is only for my cousin, so if 
you please, and if you don’t please, spare your 
itici 


FROST MUSIC. 


I was once belated in Canada on a fine winter 
day, and was riding over the hard snow on the 
margin of a wide lake, when the most faint and 
mournful wail that conld break a solemn silence 
seemed to pass through me like a dream. I stop- 
ped my horse and listened. For some time I 
could not satisfy myself whether the music was 
in the air or in my own brain. I thought of the 
pine forest which was not far off ; bnt the tone 
was not harp-like, and there was not @ breath of 
wind. Then it swelled and approached—and 
then it seemed to be miles away in a moment ; 
and again it moaned, as if under my very feet. 
It was, in fact, almost under my feet. It was 
the voice of the winds imprisoned under the pall 
of ice suddenly cast 

power of the frost.. Nobody there made 
air-holes, for the place was a wilderness; and 
there was no escape for the winds, which must 
moan on till the spring warmth should release 
them. ‘They were fastened down in silence, but 
they would come out with an explosion, when, 
in some still night, after a warm spring day, the 
ice would blow up, and make a crash and a rack- 
et from shore to shore. So I was told at my 
host’s that evening, where I arrived with some- 
thing of the sensation.of a haunted man. It had 
been some time before the true idea struck me, 
and meanwhile the rising and falling moan made 
my very heart thrill a Week. 


‘HOME OCOURTESIES. 

A correspondent gives us this 
go out into an unfriendly world at an early age ; 
and of nearly twenty Iamilica in which I have 
made my home in the course of about nine years, 
there were = three or four that could be prop- 
erly designated as happy families, and the source 
of trouble was not so much the lack of love as 
lack of care to manifest it.” What a world of 
misery is 8 ted by this brief remark! Not 
over three or four happy homes in twenty, and 
the cause so manifest and so easily remed.ed ! 
Ah, in the ‘ small voice courtesies of life,” what 
power resides! In a look, a word, a tone, how 
much happiness or disquietude may be commu- 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL PHYSICIAN. 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler relates the following :—A story is told upon 
Rayer, the eminent physician of Paris. He was 
called in six weeks ago to attend a sick ghild. 
The child—it was the only child of wealthy 
rents—recovered its health. A few days after 
Rayer had discontinued his visits, the mother of 
the little invalid called on the doctor. She said : 
“My dear doctor, there are services rendered in 
this world, for which money cannot pay. I know 
not how we could adequately reward you 

our kindness and attention and skill to poor 
Ernest. And I have thought that perhaps you 
would be good enough to accept this little porte 
monnaie—a mere trifle—but which I embroi- 
dered.” 


“ Porte monnaie!” roughly replied the doc- 
tor. “Medicine, madame, is not a sentimental 
profession. When we are called in to visit sick 
people, we want their dues and not their grati- 
tude. Gratitude—humbug! I’d like to see 
gratitude make the pot boil, and I have not only 
to make my pot boil, but I have got a horse to 
feed, madame, and a driver to pay, madame, and 
daughters to portion, madame—and gratitude 
wont aid me to do any of these things. Money 
is what is required—money, madame—yes, 
lad imagine 

y was, as you may well i » con- 
founded by this burst of indignant talent, and 
she could only stammer, “ But—doctor—what 
is your fee ?” 

“ My fee is two thousand francs—and I tell 

madame, there is no use screaming about it. 
will not take one sou less.” 

The lady did not scream. She quietly opened 
the porte monnaie “I embroidered,” unrolled 
the five bank notes in it, gave two to the doctor, 
placed the other three in the porte monnaie, and 
the latter in her pocket, and bowed profoundly, 
“Good morning, Doctor,” and made her exit. 


PORTUGUESE WOMEN. 


The position of woman in Po coun- 
tries brings one nearer to that Oriental type from 
which mudern society has been diverging. In 
the lowest classes, one daughter is often decreed 
by the parents to be brought up like a lady, and 
for this every sacrifice has to be made. Her ro- 
bust sisters go barefooted to the wells fer water ; 
they go miles unprotected into the lonely moun- 
tains ; no social ambition, no genteel helplessness 
for them. But Mariquinha is taught to read, 
write and sew; she is as carefally looked after as 
if the world wished to steal her; she wears shoes 
and stockings and an embroidered handkerchief, 
and a hooded cloak, and she never steps outside 
the door alone. You meet her pale and demure, 
plodding along to mass with her mother. The 
sisters will marry laborers and fishermen ; Mari- 
quinha will marry a small shoekeeper or the 
mate of a vessel, or else die single. It is not 
very pleasant for the girl in the meantime; she is 
neither healthy nor y; but “let us be gen- 
teel or die.” —. 


EVERGREENS. 
The evergreen stern winter’s power 


nicated. ‘l’hink of it, reader, arid take the lesson 
home with you.—Life Illustrated. 


derides, 
Like hope, that in misfortune’s storm abides. 
Anonymous. 
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BY J. W. VAN NAMRE. 


The moonlight quivers on the flowering hill, 
On the kiogly river and humble rill; 

On the tall and ever-wooing forest trees, 

On the tiny shrub, bowing meekly in the breeze. 
It shines on palace, cottage, hut and hall, 

It sheds its beams of love alike on all; 

It brightly kisses every dancing wave, 

And pours its baptism on the silent grave. 

The moonlight beams for me has many charms: 
°Tis then I rest from this world’s cold alarms; 
°Tis then I love to silent sit and muse; 

Tis then the bonds of earth I fain would loose ; 
Tis then I strive to pierce the midnight gloom, 
And look into the land beyond the tomb; 

Tis then I love to watch the pale moonbeam 
Gild the clear surface of the rippling stream. 


There is much that is beautiful in this land of ours— 
The lofty hills, the dales, the fragrant flowers, 

The gorgeous sunsets flashed from autumn skies, 
The bright stars with gentle angel eyes, 

The wide-spread ocean rocked to fickled sleep, 

A thousand treasures hid in nature’s keep ; 

But 0, I love the moonlight our blessed Father gave, 
To shine a glimpse of heaven upon the lowly grave! 


[ontermat 


THE GARNET RING. 


BY M. LINDSAY. 


During the first year of my practice as an at- 
torney, clients and cases were so few with me, 
that I found it an agreeable change from the 
dullness of an almost unfurnished and unfre- 
quented back office, to visit the court rooms, 
where I not only became familiar with the usages, 
arts and means of success employed by skilful 
lawyers, but where I could see human nature in 
its perplexities and struggles, its feebleness and 
power, exciting in me an interest and sympathy 
that the drama has never equalled. 

One freezing morning during the first week of 
December, my office having been wholly inno- 
cent for the season of all artificial warmth or 
means of warmth, was too cold and cheerless to 
be endured any longer. It was enough to quench 
the light of hope and fire of courage in the most 
hot-headed and enthusiastic young man, so I de- 
termined to leave it for a while. I took down 
from its hook my old overcoat, the ever ready 
and unflinching friend of two or three winters, 
which, regardless of its dignity as an outsider, 
had never shrunk from the duties of frock-coat, 
dressing-gown, sick-gown and bedclothes. Bat 
alas ! on this fireless cold morning, when it would 
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have been so grateful to my poor heart and poor- 
er purse to have found it transformed into one of 
the thickest beavers, fur-lined and fur-trimmed, 
invincible to the fiercest northwester, it looked to 
me, spite of my old attachment to it, and my 
gratitude for its services, it looked quite used up, 
brown and rusty, thin and threadbare ; its collar 
sadly soiled, its button-holes rent, its buttons 
lonesome, no two standing together. And worse 
—the once friendly garment was to my gloomy 
and suspicious eyes—a traitor. Would it not 
tell to every one who should see it, the secrets I 
most wished to hide? those which might bring 
my final ruin? Would it not tell that I was poor 
and unsuccessful, that I had no business and no 
immediate prospect of any? that I had no ac- 
quirements and abilities which the world needed ; 
not enough even to enable me to take care of 
myself? The once good friend seemed anything 
but a friend now, and it must not go with me 
this morning. But then if it stayed at home, its 
absence would tell my tale the same as its pres- 
ence, I was in despair. What could I do? 
What was there for me but poverty, neglect and 
mortification? I hurried away to the police 
court-room, where turbulent and uncontrollable 
distress makes us forget the suffering that can be 
hidden; where the hopeless and frantic agony of 
crime makes us feel, ourselves fortunate in inno- 
cence, however else unfortunate. 

As I entered, a girl was put on trial for larce- 
ny; & common case, as that stated: yet I saw 
something in my first glance at her, that made 
me forget lack of clients, cheerless. office and tell- 
tale overcoat. She was about eighteen ; fair and 
fresh-looking ; with soft light hair brushed neat- 
ly over her ears; large blue eyes, the lids very 
much swollen by crying; and small, unmarked 
features. She was clad ina dark blue merino» 
dress and a plain white collar. I cannot clearly 
explain what it was in her that so interested me. 
The inner life has an éxpression outward that is 
more easily recognized than described, and it 
was probably this. I felt that there was un- 
doubtedly something wrong in the case; that 
decent looking young person, so neat and proper 
in dress, without any tawdriness or ornament, . 
did not belong in a prisoner’s dock ; ought not 
to be there. 

I watched her and watched the trial. The 
clerk read the indictment. The girl stood up . 
and heard herself, Selina White, chagged with 
stealing a shawl and dress, the property of one 
Mary Wilson. The tears rolling in streams 


down her cheeks, and her voice scarcely audible 
from emotion, she pleaded “ not guilty.” 
The first witness was the police-man who ar- 
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rested her. His testimony amounted to nothing 
more than that he had found the clothes alleged 
to havo been stolen in a carpet-bag marked with 
the prisoner’s name, and claimed by her. The 
prisoner ceased weeping when this witness was 
called, and kept her eyés steadily fixed upon him. 
She was told by the judge, whose symputhy she 
had evidently enlisted, that it was proper for her 
to ask any questions bearing on the case, and I 
now perceived that she had no one to defend her, 
or give her special advice and aid. She availed 
herself of the privilege with which the judge had 
made her acquainted, and endeavored to draw 
from the officer the admission that she had shown 
more surprise when the stolen articles were found 
in her carpet-bag than any one else present, but 
in this she failed. He was altogether incommu- 
nicative and evasive in his answers to her. 


One Mary Wilson testified to the loss of some: 


clothes which she described; some garments 
were shown her which she identified. In answer 
to questions she stated that they had been lying 
in a trink ; that she had not laid eyes on them 


for three months or more till she found them in’ 


the prisoner’s carpet-bag, and that one Mary 
Murray had suggested her looking there for 
them 


Mary Murray was now called. She was a 
very bold girl, showy in dress and airy in man- 
ners. Her fingers were loaded with cheap rings, 
the most conspicuous of which was a largé gar- 
net. While the stolen garments were being 
shown, I had observed a young man crowd as 
far forward as be could get to look atthem. My 
eyes happened to be on him when he first caught 
sight of the witness’s rings, and the expression 
which then covered his face excited my interest 
scarcely less than that of the prisoner had done. 
I approached him and inquired, “Do you know 
anything of this case ¢” 

“Not much,” he answered, coloring deeply. 

“Do you know anything ?” 

“ Well—yes—some things,” he answered. 


“ If it is anything that can be brought to bear 


in favor of the prisoner tell me forthwith,” I 
said, “ for she is an innocent looking girl, and I 
am afraid things will go hard with her.” 

“ She never stole them things,” he said. 

“They were found in her possession; that is 
strong legal proof, and I am afraid it will decide 
the case against her.” 

“ Are you a lawyer?” he asked. 

I answered that I was. 

“ Are you her lawyer ?”’ 

“Team vow going to offer to defend her; if 
you can tell me anything, I warn you that there 
is not mOment to lose.”’ 
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“ Well, then, some of the same fuzz and tr m- 
mings that’s on them stolen clothes is on this 
girl here on the stand.” 

“Is that so? Ate you ?” 

“Sure as can be.” 

“ Well, that’s something, or may be.” 

“Then I know that big ring on her fore-finger 
as well as I know my hand.” 

“ Do you ” 

“T’d swear to it.” 

“Well, we'll give you a chance to. What is 
your name ?” 

“ Miles Allen.” 

“ Keep on hand where you are, and we'll take 
care of this poor girl, if we can.” 

I sent up a line to the judge, in which I offer- 
ed to defend the prisoner. He announced this 
fact, I took a seat beside her, and the trial went 
on. The interview with Allen and the note to 
the judge had prevented me from hearing much 
of Mary Murray’s testimony ; but the prisoner 
seemed to have lost nothing of it. She question- 
ed her closely as to their persenal relations, and 
from the answers she drew out, it was evident 
that Selina’s pretty face had excited cofsiderable 
admiration in a young man who boarded at Mrs. 
Wilson’s, and whom Mary Murray chose to con- 
sider her beau; that Mary had shown ill-will 
towards Selina on making this discovery, and 
made some slanderous remarks concerning her, 
and had even uttered a few threats for her warn- 
ing. I permitted the prisoner to elicit these facts 
without interruption, and I must acknowledge 
she did it with a tact which surprised me, and 
which I could ascribe only to strong woman-wit 
quickened and urged on by the extremity of her 
cireumstances. Marty Murray was leaving, when 
I detained her for farther examimation. 

“Have you any employment?” I inquired. 

She answered in she affirmative. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Cap-making.” 

“ Who is your employer?” 

This she told. 

“Do you Work at the shop, or at your own 
lodgings *” 

“Sometimes at the shop, and sometimes at 
my lodgings.” 

“Where have you worked during the last 
week ?” 

“ At my lodgings.” 

“ What is the work upon which you have been 
employed ?” 

“ 

“ Yes ; but what kind of caps ?” 

“Plash.” 

“ Of what color?” 
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“Mostly brown.” 

“ Was that bit of brown plush now hanging to 
your shawl-fringe, trimmed from the caps ?” 

The witness did not answer, but impatiently 
catching up the end of her shawl, shook off the 
shred. 

I turned to the judge. “Will your honor di- 
rect that that shred be secured? I shall have 
something to do with it.” 

It was picked up and handed to the clerk. 

Mary Murray was still on the stand. I resum- 
ed my questions to her. “You board in the 
same house with Selina White ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts your room near hers ?” 

“No, hers is in the attic, and mine is a cham- 
ber over a back tea-room.” 

“Was Selina ever in your room?” I had 
learned one or two facts from Selina before I put 
the last question. 

“No; she never was; I never had anything 
to do with her.” 

“ Were you ever in Selina’s room ?” 


“Not while she had it; except the day the 


police-man searched it.” 

“Did you then handle the clothes found in 
the carpet-bag ?” 

“No; the police-man allowed no one to touch 
them.” 

“When did you last see Mrs. Wilson wear the 
delaine dress that has been shown here ?” 

“T can’t tell exactly ; not for some months.” 

“ Has it been in your room among the plush 
caps to vour knowledge ?” 

“No sir.” 

Mary Murray was dismissed. 

TI now called Miles Allen. At mention of this 
name, the little girl at my side started forward 
as ifshe had received an electric shock, then 
sank back and held her hands tightly together as 
if she was struggling with some powerful feeling. 
She looked steadily at this witness as she had 
done at those who preceded him, but her color 
kept coming and going, and she was excited and 
anxious. Miles Allen answered to his name and 
employment; he was a carpenter; came from 
New Jersey ; had been here about six months. 

“Do you know the prisoner ?” I asked. 

The girl’s eyes were full of tears, but there 
was a look of hope, almost of triumph, on her face 
as he bluntly answered, “ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ Where did you know her ?” 

“ Where we beth came from, in New Jersey.” 

“ How long have you known her?” 

“ Ever'since she was born. And I know her 
too well to believe myself, or let anybody else 
believe she’s a thief.” 
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“Never mind your opinion of her character 
now,” said the judge. “Do youknow anything 
about the present case ¢” 

“T know a’ much as this; that there’s the 
same fuzz on the clothes they say Selina stdle, 
as was hanging to that gay girl’s shawl.” 

“Do you know the witness, Mary Murray?” 
I asked. 

“No. I hope not.” 

“Do you know the ring she wore on her fin- 
gér this morning ?” 

“ Yes sir,” with an emphasis, was the answer. 

“What do you know about it?” 

“T owned that ring once myself, and Selina 
White owns it now, for I give it to her, and she 
aint the girl to give it away.” 

“ How did you recognize it?” 

“Because I did. I’d know it anywhere as 
soon as I'd set my eyes on’t; but if you’re a 
mind to, I’ll tell you how anybody may know 
that that ring don’t belong to the girl that’s got 
it. Inside on’t you'll find my name “ Miles Al- 
len” pretty plain and a little something else be- 
sides, per’aps.” ‘ 

“ Have you anything further to tell us with re- 
gard tothis case?” , 

“ Only that the gay girl proved plain that she 
néver know’d or loved Selina enough to make 
hér give her the ring, and so I’d like to ask how'd 
she get it? and then who’s the thief after all?” 

“ Those points will be settled at a proper time,” 
said the judge, and at my request he ordered 
Mary Mufray to be re-called. She appeared, 
quite red with anger. I examined her as to 
where she obtained the garnet ring, and as I an- 
ticipated received only unsatisfactory and con- 
tradictory answers. The judge requested her to 
remove it from her finger. She refused. An 
officer in attendance soon relieved her of the or- 
nament which he handed up to the bench. The 
judge looked at it carefully, and then read from 
the inside, “ Miles Allen. To the girl I love 
bést.” 

There was a general titter through the court- 
room. I glanced at Miles. He was smiling and 
blushing, bat showed no shame or embarrass 
ment. It was plain that he thought it no un- 
manly thing to givo a ring to the girl he loved 
best, and he was not unwilling to have it known 
that the pretty, modest-looking Selina White was 
that girl, though she was now in the prisoner’s 
dock on trial as a boarding-house thief. 

“Now,” said the judge, turning to the clerk, 
“T think we will look at those stolen clothes 
again.” They were produced, and on being ex- 
amined, there was found fastened to some bead 
trimming which ornamented the dress, a bit of 
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brown plush, the same in shade and fabric with 
that the clerk had secured. In the meantime an 
officer had returned from Mary Murray’s lodg- 
ings (where he had gone at my suggestion) with 
a brown plush cap, which she had lately finished, 
and on comparison it was found that its material 
was the same with the shreds before in court. 

The testimony was now all in, and I rose to 
make the defence. I went over the evidence and 
showed that there was nothing against the pris- 
oner but the one fact of possession, always a 
strong one, I admitted, but in this case outweigh- 
ed by the too apparent malice and guilt of the 
girl Murray, who had not only hated and plotted 
to ruin her, but had stolen from her herself. In 
proof of this, I alluded to her jealousy, her 
threats, and her too great readiness in throwing 
suspicion upon Selina; I dwelt upon the cir- 
cumstance that a bit of plush which appeared to 
be a cutting from Mary Murray’s work was 
found upon the stolen dress although it had been 
packed away for a long time previous to being 
found in the prisoner’s possession. It had not 
been shown that Selina White ever had any 
plush or had ever been in Mary Murray’s: room 
to obtain it. “Then how,” I asked, “ did this 
detective shred find an opportunity to fasten it- 
self upon the dress in a sudden transit from its 
owner's trunk to a stranger’s travelling-bag ? 
Perhaps,” I suggested, “Mary Murray might 
tell us. She had a similar shred attached to her 
shawl, and is it not possible, nay probable, that 
she could tell how and where its fellow became 
attached to the trimming of the stolen dress? 
Might it not have been caught in a temporary 
lodgment in her room, or by contact with her 
own clothes? How else?” In view of all the 
circumstances proved, it was easier to believe 
that Mary Murray had stolen the clothes and 
then put them in Selina White’s carpet-bag in 
order to ruin her and get her out of her way, 
than that Selina had stolen them. 

I then touched upon the garnet ring, showing 
that it undoubtedly belonged to the prisoner, and 
had been taken from ker carpet-bag when the 
stolen articles had been deposited there, and end- 
ed with a few words of appeal to the conscience 
and sympathy of the judge, intended to produce 
its effect on the spectators rather than the person 
addressed. The judge whispered a moment with 
one of the officers near him ; then rose and pro- 
nounced Selina White innocent of the charge 
preferred against her. There was a loud burst 
of applause. I took Selina’s little cold hand in 
mine and told her she had better leave with me 
atonce. We had but just reached the door when 
Miles Allen joined us, shaking hands and laugh- 
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ing and talking so fast that one could hardly un- 
derstand him. I learned this, however, that he 
and Selina loved each other too well to be far 
separated ; that Selina had come to get work 
near Miles at his suggestion ; that, owing to a 
series of blunders not so easily explained as fre- 
quently met with, she had failed to find him on 
her arrival, but that certain of meeting him soon 
she had spent her time in looking for employ- 
ment till she was arrested for theft and lodged in 
jail. Miles declared himself to have been sur- 
prised beyond expression, so much even as to 
have been suspicious of his mental state, when 
on going to the court-room to make complaint of 
some wrong done to himself, he saw the very 
“ girl he loved best” in the dock on trial. 

But the lovers were happy now. And so was 
I, notwithstanding my old overcoat. I don’t 
know whether or not Miles Allen noticed that I 
was thinly clad and that spite of a strong effort 
of will, I showed great sensitiveness to the cold 
on reaching the outer air, but this I know, that 
the warm-hearted fellow gave into my hand (I 
don’t say paid for of course I never charged him 
or Selina anything) he gave me the price of one 
of the very best overcoats I ever wore, within a 
week of the time when I first met him in the 
police court-room. 

There may be some who are desirous to know 
whatever more J can tell them about the garnet 
ring. I will therefore add, that soon after the 
trial I have described, the morning papers report- 
ed Mary Murray to have been convicted of steal- 
ing a ring and fined twenty dollars, failing to 
pay which, she was sent to jail. 

And this, further. No longer ago than last 
summer, I met Miles Allen on a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon, leading a fine little boy who look- 
ed the very image of Selina White as when I 
first saw her. Leaning on Miles’s right arm was 
Selina herself, and what was curious, on her lit- 
tle left hand which clung to the strong, muscular 
arm, was the identical garnet ring that had prov- 
ed her innocence. Perhaps she was proud of it, 
and desirous of having it seen and admired ; 
perhaps it was so large it might have torn or 
misshaped her glove. At any rate, whatever her 
reason for so doing may have been, she wore it 
in plain sight, and I knew it as well as Miles 
Allen swore he did, long years before. 


THE SEASONS. 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adem, 
The seasons’ difference ; as y 

And churiish chiding of the wivter’s wind 
Which, when it bites and blows upon m. i" 
Even till { shrink with cold. I smile. 

This is no flattery; these are — 

That fevlingly persuade me whet [ am. 


{omtervat.) 
SONG. 


BY EDWARD J. HOWE. 


Come, dearest, the moonbeame are playing 
O’er valley, and mountain, and plain; 
Come, dearest, my sorrow allaying, 
We'll wander together again. 


O, can you still doubt my affection, 
Still refuse to dispel my annoy ; 

To replace my heart’s deepest dejection 
With bliss and indwelling joy? 


I think of thee, dear, when awaking, 
The sun's silver sheen doth illume; 
When storms around me are breaking, 
And the heavens are darkened with gloom. 


I love thee, dear angel, more fondly 
Than cherub or seraph can love; 
I love thee, dear Sallie, thee only— 
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My angel, my darling, my dove. 


0, scorn not my heart’s true affection ; 
I love—how charming that line! 

My solace in every dejection— 
O, that your love were but mine! 


+ > 
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THE PERILS OF A NIGHT. 
A TALE OF 1777. 


BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 


Aunt Bessie was an inveterate story teller. 
Her tales all of them good, acquired an addition- 
al interest to us from the knowledge that they 
were for the most part actual experiences, glean- 
ed either from her own life, which had been a 
strangely adventurous one, or the private history 
of some of her nearest friends. The following 
Revolutionary reminiscence, commenced in an 
abrupt manner which had grown to be habitual, 
she related to us many years ago, in nearly the 
following words : 

“For more than an hour all had been bustle 
and confusion. Cattle were driven off, boxes 
packed, furniture brought out, wagons loaded, 
and all the hurry and commotion incident to the 
sudden flight of half a score of peaceably-inclined 
families from as many uncomfortable log-houses 
situated in the nearly unbroken wilderness of 
northern New York, reigned throughout our 
little settlement. 

“A short time before, unwelcome news had 
been received. A messenger had arrived from 
Burton Lodge, a small fort halt a mile away to 
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manded it, with the intelligence that General 
Burgoyne and bis army had at last arrived in the 
vicinity, and that scouting parties of tories and 
Indians were being constantly sent out, commit- 
ting all sorts of cruelties and depredations, and 
we might at any moment be surprised and at- 
tacked by them. An invitation was sent at the 
same time by Captain Burton for- us to remove 
as soon as possible to the fort, for greater securi- 
ty, and that our men might be in a better situa- 
tion to defend us, than while scattered so far 


apart. 
“ Consequently, as the plan was considered 
worthy of attention, all was bustle and preparation. 
At last, after a wearisome delay, which seemed 
an age to my impatient spirit, everything was 
got ready. We all started together, Uncle Will, 
Cousin Philip, Katie, Jennie, and myself, with 
our neighbors and friends about us, and the load- 
ed wagons, and teamsters following closely be- 
hind. The distance was very short, but I am 
sure it appeared almost endless to us all, at least 
it did to me, and I never was so glad as when we 
reached the fort. The insecurity of our situation 
frightened me, and I am sure I was not the only 
one of our number who felt some emotions of 
dread while thinking of the perils which encom- 
passed us. 
“We were expected, and our reception was 
quite cordial. Willing hands assisted us to 
alight from our conveyances, and helped us to 
stow away the baggage we had brought, so that 
in half an hour we had all gathered in one of the 
larger upper rooms. It was not expected that 
we should converse much. We thought too 
deeply for that ! 
“ Hours passed on, and as no enemy made its 
appearance, things went along quietly enough 
until after sunset. Then I stationed myself at 
one of the windows, to be ready to act upon any 
emergency which might occur. The prospect 
spread out before me was a richly diversified one 
of hill, valley, meadow, and water, while away 
to the south the roofs of the houses we had de- 
serted, were plainly to be discerned. I could not 
but admire this view, notwithstanding the pre- 
occupied state I was in. . 
“Another thing added considerably to the 
grandeur of the scene. Dark, heavy clouds were 
sailing rapidly overhead, forming themselves in- 
to all sorts of fantastic shapes as they shot athwart 
the sky, while a long live of inky blackness ex- 
tended for some distance above the horizon where 
the sun had just disappeared. The view was 
rendered more beautiful and sublime by its diver- 
sity, but I was soon recalled from the contempla- 
tion of the changes which were so rapidly taking 


the north, so called from the officers who com- 
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| place around me, by something of far more im- 
portance to myself, and to those I loved. 

“T had made a fortunate discovery for the 
welfare of us all. Upon the summit and sides of 
an abrupt hill, not more than twenty rods away 
to the left, a quantity of logs was lying, which 
had been cut some time before, and allowed to 
remain. Some sudden movement at last fixed 
my attention upon this spot in particular. I 
possessed considerable penetration in those days, 
and I had not been on the watch five minutes be- 
fore I could have sworn that a particular portion 
,of the logs, which extended from the summit of 
the hill to near the base, had moved from their 
first resting place. Half an hour before I should 
have cried out at the discovery. Then I merely 
called Philip to my side. 

“* Our foes are coming,’ I said to him, quiet- 
ly. ‘Do you see those logs on the hill yonder? 
Every one of them conceals the form of an 
enemy |’ 

“*Impossible! What do you mean, Bessie ?’ 
he asked, staring at me in dismay. 

“*Look! See for yourself if they are in the 


same spot they were half an hour since. I may 
be mistaken—but you will know!” 

“ He looked at them steadily and earnestly for 
a moment. 

“*You are right, Bessie,’ he answered, at last. 


You have made a discovery which not a single 
man in the garrison would have done,’ 

“ He pressed my hands with sudden warmth 
between his own. 

“«T am proud of your penetration and cour- 
age,’ he continued. ‘They do honor to all your 
friends and those who love you, as well as to 
yourself.’ 

“ He would have said more in the same strain, 
but I stopped him, and merely telling me to con- 
tinue to use the same discretion with which I 
shad proved myself gifted, he turned away to 
speak with Captain Burton. As quickly and 
noiselessly as possible, our companions were 
made acquainted with the new peril which threat- 
ened us, and preparations commenced to meet it 
in a proper and worthy manner. 

“As might be expected, the announcement 
caused some disturbance among the more timid 
of the women and children, but it was soon quell- 
_ed, and all proved themselves to be worthy the 
stations they held as wives and offspring of sol- 
diers. The men stopped every now and then to 
Speak an encouraging word, as they went about 
their duties, which served to keep up our spirits 
somewhat. Half an hour passed, and it; had! 


grown to be quite dark. I still stood at the win- | face. 


dow, when I saw a man spring suddenly ont 


from behind the nearest log, and ascend a tree, 
probably to reconnoitre. The thick foliage en. 
tirely concealed him from view for a while, then 
a sudden gust of wind parted the branches so 
that I could very plainly distinguish him. It 
was an Indian ! 

“Captain Burton passed me just then. J 
touched his arm. 

“Do not expose yourself in view of that tree, 
yonder, sir,’. I said. 

“*Why, have the devils got there so soon?” 
he asked, with sudden eagerness. 

“Yes, An Indian has just concealed him- 
self in the branches.” 

“* An Indian! I suspected the red fiends were 
about from the caution of their movements! 
What do you say, boys—shall I fire into him, or 
wait, and give them the first chance ?’ 

«Yes, yes! fire away, and let them see we 
are not to be caught napping!’ were the ready 
answers that came from the men. It was all the 
brave captain wished, and turning to a loop-hole 
which commanded a view of the spot, he raised 
his rifle. Again the wind parted the branches, 
as if in compliance with his wishes, leaving the 
form of the Indian fully exposed. For one mo- 
ment his eye glanced along the barrel, and then 
a sharp report succeeded, followed almost imme- 
diatély by a shrill cry of pain and rage. His 
aim had been a sure one, and the soul of the In- 
dian went out to join those already in the happy 
hunting grounds. 

“An almost unearthly silence followed, but it 
was of short duration. Then a terrible sound, 
that made many hearts quail, rose on the evening 
air, the horrid war-cry of the Indians! The 
struggle had begun! From every side dark 
forms arose, faintly discernible by the waning 
light, and in less than half an hour, more than 
three hundred bloodthirsty savages had gathered 
before the illy-defended garrison. An hour of 
unceasing terror fullowed. Shot upon shot was 
fired in upon us, bravely answered by the reports 
of the rifles of our own party, the men having 
stationed themselves at every convenient loop- 
hole, prepared to defend families, friends and 
property with their lives. 

** At last the enemy ceased firing, and a man, 
plainly discernible by the aid of the torches he 
carried, bearing a white flag, approached the gate 
of the lodge alone... It was a white man, and I 
uttered an exclamation of joy on becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact, but my emotions of self- 
congratulation and delight were soon at an end, 
when I observed the serious expression of Philip’s 


“*Do not be too hopeful, Bessie,’ he said. 
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‘The rude savages of these wilds would show us 
fay more mercy than some of our white brothers.’ 

“«Do you think he would do us harm?’ I 
asked quickly. 

“*T certainly cannot expect that he means us 
well, at least judging from what has just trans- 

pired. I suspect he must be either an English- 
manor a tory, and consequently one of our 
worst enemies.” 

“The result proved the correctness of his sur- 
mise. The man halted at a convenient distance, 
and called, in good English, for the surrender of 
the lodge in the name of his Britannic majesty. 
The demand was listened to by our men in 

“* You don’t come in proper trim to expect 
that,’ was the reply of our gallant captain. ‘ Had 
you brought twice as many of those howling red- 
skins with you, our answer would have been the 
same !’ 

“The man stopped, and seemed to be think- 
ing deeply for some moments. At last he called 
in a tone that was meant to be conciliatory : 

“Surrender at once, and it shall fare better 
with you! I promise you, in that case, the pro- 
tection of the British governor, and. the security 
of your lives and property. Our terms are easy, 
only swear allegiance to the British crown.’ 

“ A murmur of scorn and indignation ran from 
mouth to mouth among the men. Captain Bur- 
ton was the most excited by it. He clutched his 
rifle nervously, as he sprang to the nearest loop- 
hole. 

“*We don’t know your King George,’ he 
cried tauntingly, ‘and if he wants us, he must 
come for us! You don’t catch us relying upon 
his promises or yours, or those of any of your 
detestable kind |’ 

_“«* Then prepare yourself as well as possible for 
the result of your refusal,’ was the angry retort, 
‘for you shall yet live to repent it!’ 

“ He moved hastily away, and the firing was 
resumed with increased diligence. Thus it went 
on for nearly an hour. Then I noticed that the 
captain suddenly began to grow restless, and ap- 
pear ill at ease. At last he called two or three 
of his most trusty men aside. I was near enough 
to them to catch their words. 

«I do not wish to alarm you unnecessarily,’ 
he said, ‘but I think our position is beginning 
to become dangerous. I do not fear those howl- 
ing devils without, so long as we have proper 
means of defence, but this will not be for many 
hours. There is scarcely a horn of powder lett 
in the last keg!’ 
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“«That’s bad, certainly, captain,’ spoke Jim 
Robinson, the eldest of them. ‘There’s plenty 
of it in the cellar at my house, it we could only 
get to it! I came im such a hurry, it was left 
behind? 

“* Tt will be impossible for any one to leave 
the fort undiscovered in quest of it, I suppose. 
Well, we will do what we can with the little we 
have at hand, and then decide upon our conrse. 
If the contest is continued much longer, the se- 
curity of us all will depend upon being able to 
gain possession of it, however.’ 

“ They turned away, and again took their part 
in the contest whieh was raging. But what I 
had heard was enough to decide me. I sought 
out cousin Jennie immediately. 

“ * Now,’ I said, in a low, earnest tone, which 
decided her at once, ‘I have formed a sudden 
plan which I am determined to carry out. You 
must not raise.a single objection, for all you can 
say will be useless. I am going to leave the fort! 
Now what I require of you, is to descend to the 
rear with me, where no one will be liable to see 
us, and take away the ladder after I have reach- 
ed the ground. Not.a word, now, for I must go, 
I tell you! Perhaps the safety of us all depends 
upon it! The men are. already out of powder. 
I know where there is some, and shall endeavor 
to obtain it. Come!’ 

“TI believe I really frightened her into submis- 
sion, for she obeyed me passively. I had hardly 
reached the ground, however, before a shout 
from the men I had just left, informed me that I 
had been seen, though not recognized. I did 
not stop to learn the extent of the discovery, but 
crept along in the shadow a short distance, and 
then fled as fast as my weary limbs would carry 
me. Lhad not fully realized the consequences 
of my mad project, uutil fairly on the way. 
Then I could not return. The thought of the 
savage foes by whom I was surrounded, made 
me sick at heart, but I could hear their cries up- 
on the opposite side of the fort, and I hoped by 
being cautious and silent in my movements, and 
keeping in the shade of the forest, to be enabled 
to elude them. 

‘I knew well where to find the hut of Robin- 
son, for I had been there many times before, and, 
though situated nearly half a mile away, I was 
but very few moments in performing the journey. 
I entered the house without difficulty, and found 
a candle in the kitchen,. which I lighted to assist 
me in the search. With this I descended to the 
cellar, and.then, after a careful selection, took 
possession of a couple of small kegs which I 
thought I could carry. With my prizes I again 


“ His companions were. silent for a moment, 
in astonishment and dismay. " 


‘ascended to the kitchen. Here my good fortune 
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seemed to desert me, for I had hardly reached 

this spot and extinguished the candle, before I 

heard steps approaching, and the guarded tones 
of two or more men jast outside. 

“ My first thought was to yield quietly, with- 
out a word or struggle, for I felt assured these 
could be no friends of mine. But love of life 
was yet altogether too strong within me. Hard- 
ly knowing what I was doing, I placed myself 
behind the door, so that it opened directly upon 
me, and stood trembling there until I saw it 
pushed back, entirely concealing me from view, 
and heard three or four men enter. They grop- 
ed about the room a few moments, and at last 

. found the candle, which they lighted. 

“*Let’s search the cellar first,’ said one of the 
men. ‘If old Robinson left anything valuable 
here, he’d be sure to stow it away in some such 

“His companions appeared to approve of the 
same course, and mach to my relief, they de- 
scended the stairs together. When they were 
fairly out of sight, I felt that I had no time to 
lose, and hastily catching up the powder, I sprang 
noiselessly from the house. I ran with all the 
speed my trembling limbs would afford me, to- 
wards the fort, where I could still hear the occa- 
sional report of fire-arms. J had not proceeded 
far, however, before I was brought to a sudden 
stop. A tall, dark form roge in the path before 
me! It was too late to turn aside, and I could 
only sink to the ground in utter terror and 

‘despair. But this lasted only a moment, for a 
hand was placed softly upon my head, anda 
voice I well remembered, asked : 
“Ts it indeed you, darling, out in this wild 


“* Philip—Philip—I am so glad you have 
come!’ I could only sob, in reply. 

“ «You were very foolish to depart upon such 
an errand as this,’ he said, ‘ but I will not scold 
you! you deserve too much praise for the mo- 
tive which prompted you for that!’ 

“*But I’ve got the powder—I’ve got the pow- 
der—here it is, Philip—under my shawl!’ I 
cried, earnestly. 

“He pressed me with sudden warmth to his 
heart. 

“*Bless you! God bless you, my Bessie!” 
he spoke, hoarsely. ‘You deserve a great re- 
ward for this! Though it is still very uncertain 
whether we shall ever again reach our friends 
alive, and though you must have perished had I 
not so soon discovered your absence, and the rea- 
son, still I cannot help saying you have done a 
great and noble action !’ 


THE PERILS OF A NIGHT. 


this, and turned towards the fort. The journey 
was mostly performed in silence, for our hearts 
were full—we felt no inclination to speak. Long 
enough before we reached our destination, the 
clouds which at first had looked dark and lower- 
ing above us, suddenly parted, and the full moon 
shone pleasantly down upon us, and lighted up 
our pathway. This rendered our situation so 
much the more alarming. Nevertheless, we un- 
derstood our position, perfectly. We were sur- 
rounded by enemies, we might be surprised at 
any moment; everything was in favor of our 
foes, even the new-born beauty and brightness of 
the night, and we were two weak creatures at 
the most, illy enabled to defend ourselves, yet 
we would not entirely despair. 

“ The firing had ceased, and we hardly knew 
in whose hands we might find the fort, still we 
pressed on eagerly. After awhile we came fully 
in view of it, and then at once comprehended the 
true state of affairs. The savages and their in- 
citers had only retired to deliberate, and were 
grouped together a little beyond gun shot from 
the fort. Philip thought a moment, and then 
asked : 

“* Are you yet strong and brave, Bessie? Can 
you attempt a great feat?” 

“* You can only try me,’ I endeavored to say, 
energetically. 

“*] will! There, give me your hand! Now 
our lives depend upon our speed! We must 
reach that fort, yonder, before we attract the at 
tention of our enemies, or we are lost!’ he said, 
earnestly. 

“ The distance was not very great, for we stood 
in the nearest shade to it which would conceal 
us, and summoning all the strength and resolu- 
tion possible, at a sign from Philip we sped for- 
ward with lightning-like rapidity. One hundred 
yards were gained—two—the distance half ac- 
complished—when suddenly we heard the yells 
of the savages at the right. We were discover- 
ed! We would not pause to look around, but 
on, on, we sped—faster—faster—every nerve 
was strained, every exertion put forth, life or 
death was at the issue, and you may well believe 
no effort was spared! Shot after shot was fired 
at us, hatchet after hatchet went whizzing past, 
still we kept on, undismayed and unharmed! 
Our fues were just behind us, we were almost in 
their power, but the gate was reached at last— 
opened suddenly by our friends, who had been 
on the watch—and then I sank furward, faint 
and dizzy from exertion, and fell senscless into 
the arms which were extended to receive me. 
But we, and all our friends in the fort were 


“ He raised me in his strong arms as he said 


saved 
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“PASSING AWAY.” 


BY ©. a. M. 


Where’er my eyes on earth I cast, 
Where’er my footsteps stray, 

One solemn thought still fills my breast: 

All these shall pass away. 


First man, God’s greatest work, 
The creature of a day, 

For whom this shining world was made, 
Soon, soon shall pass away. 


The budding flowers we see around, 
All bright in spring’s array, 

Cold winter's chilling winds destroy, 
And thus they pass away. 


The granite rocks, which aye have stood, 
Washed by the ocean’s spray, 

Massive, and great, and seated deep : 
E’en these shall pass away. 


The giant oaks our forests throng, 
With age grown strong and gray, 
Receive the universal fate, 
And also pass away. 


Old Ocean’s self shall yield at last 
To Time’s resistiess sway ; 

Though roarivg now with conscious might, 
He, too, must pass away. 


The very earth on which we tread, 
With age shall know decay ; 

The heavens above, with sun and moon, 
All, all shal) pass away. 


An ancient king relief did seek, 
To ease his mind in pain; 

And also when good fortune smiled, 
Excess of joy restrain. 


A learned philosopher he sought, 
His troubles to allay, 

Who told his king to keep in mind 

“ This, too, must pass away.” 


Thenceforth on all his palace walls, 
Where’er his eyes might stray, 

Was writ, in characters of gold, 

“ This, too, must pass away.” 


And ever after o’er his soul 
Tt held a soothing power; 

It modified his greatest joys, 
And cheered the darkest hour. 


O, blinded man, why wilt thou yet 
Thy work of faith delay? 

Prepare to join that heavenly land, 
Where none shall pass away. 


For hope across the darkest path 
Has flung a heavenly ray, 

As with this onward march of time 
We pass to endless day. 
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JENNIE DORN. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


Sue came at last, after many pressing invita- 
tions, the young friend whose presence Janet Day 
had longed for more than anything else, since 
she returned home from the seminary six months 
before, and after a joyous welcome, she took her 
up to her room, and left her todress, and wash off 
the traces of her dusty journey, while she ran 
down to hurry the dinner, and communicate the 
glad intelligence to the household. 

The young guest, meantime, with her usual 
alacrity, and disregard of the many niceties of 
the toilet, that occupy the time and attention of 
so many of her sex, had changed her dress in a 
twinkling, doused her pretty face in the wash 
bowl, gave her curls a toss, and was on her way 
down stairs, to see the wonders of a place of 
which Janet had told her so much, when her 
footsteps were suddenly arrested by these words, 
in a deep manly voice in the lower hall: 

“Who did you say, Janet ?” 

“Jennie Dorn, Hermon, my dearest friend 
and chum, from the seminary!” and the tones 
were very glad and joyous. 

“ What, that silly little flirt of whom you and 
Grace Selwyn have talked so much since your 
return ?” 

“Nobody else, I assure you, sir; but, don’t 
for pity’s sake, put on that dolorous face, or call 
my little Jennie a flirt, either.” 

“ But what else is she, if what you have both 
told me of her is the truth, Janet ?” 

“ What else? A lively, frolicsome girl, like 
your humble servant, sir, who likes a beau occa- 
sionally, wants to get some fun out of life, and 
don’t believe in always wearing a grave face, 
stepping by rule or playing propriety and 
decorum.” 

“So I thought. Just the sort of girl to be an 
unfit associate for my wild sister. I am sorry 
she has come, Janet.” 

“Sorry she has come! my best, brightest, 
merriest, truest-hearted little friend. O, you in- 
hospitable fellow! I shall cry with vexation 
after all the pains I have taken to get her here— 
all I have said to her in your praise—if you do 
not give her a warm welcome.” 

“ But what did you want to praise me to her, 
for 

“T’ve half a mind not to tell you, but believe 
I will out of spite. Ilove her so well that I 
wanted her sometime to be my sister, and your 


wife. But when I showed your miniature to 
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her, and she, without knowing who it was, said 
the original must be,an awful homely fellow, I 
I must needs praise your many perfections and 
good qualities, and say that you would be just 
the one for her.” 

“Well?” And the tone was sufficiently 
dissatisfied. 

“ You needn’t look so sour about it, for she 
don’t want you, and when I told her your age, 
she said she would assoon think of marrying her 
grandfather as such a homely old fellow as that. 
She don’t know now that it was your picture, for 
I would not tell her after that, and she will be 
surprised enough when she sees you, Of one 
thiag you may be pretty sure, brother, that she 
will never fall in love with the dissatisfied face 
you now wear.” 

“T hope not, certainly, for I am no more in 
love with her light, hoydenish character than she 
is with my homely face.” 

“TL hope she’ll make your heart ache, out of 
revenge for your severe judgment of her. Yes, 
I hope the little witch will captivate my some- 
times good and affectionate, but at present surly 
brother.” 

“ And I hope she’ll save herself the trouble 
of trying to do so, for I should as soon think of 
being captivated by the antics of a monkey, 
which I suppose are about as sensible.” 

“If you don’t find yourself mistaken in Jen- 
nie’s character I wont guess again. You've 
listened to the rigmarole of Grace, who owes her 
a spite, and that silly jackanapes, Harry North, 
till you think Jennie and I were a couple of sad 
seapegraces at school, when in truth, she at least, 
in spite of her wildness, always had the best 
lessons of any one, and was one of its greatest 
ornaments.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“ Yes, of a truth; and to be serious, now, 
you wont go to having an.odd fit, and treat my 
guest disrespectfully, will you, Hermon ?” 

_ “Did you ever know me to do it, Janet? I 
hope I know what belongs to good manners 
better. But there is no necessity for extra atten- 
tions on my part, and'I hope her visit will be a 
short one.” 

‘I have asked her to spend a month with me, 
and that I am sure is little enongh.” 

“ A month!” ejaculated the voice, in a tone of 
dismay. “In half that ‘time the house will be 
upside down, and Mrs, Bloom in hysterics.” 

“T’ll risk Mrs. Bloom and you too, for that 
metter. All I fear :is; that ishe will die here of 
ennui and homesickness,.'with such gruff hospi- 
tality as you seem inelined toextend to her. I'll 


“There, now, don’t go into a pet, darling. 
You know that I have always cordially welcomed 
your young friends. I only feared, from what I 
had heard, that this one was an unsuitable com- 
panion for one of your gay temperament. I 
will make the best of it, however, if you'll prom- 
ise not to be led away by her hoydenish 
example.” 

“You wont catch me making any such prom- 
ise, Hermon.” And Janet's voice died away in 
the distance just as the bright young face of her 
guest disappeared from the landing at the head 
of the stairs. 

It would be impossible to describe the emo- 
tions that swept over that young girl’s heart as 
she listened spell-bound to the above conversa- 
tion. She had no thought of playing the eaves- 
dropper, and did so only from surprise, and in- 
ability to move on when the voices first fell 
upon her ear; and it was only when they were 
hushed that the power to do so came back to her, 

“O, I wish I had never come here,” she 
sobbed, as she ran back to her room, threw her- 
self upon the sofa, covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. After indulging in 
a hearty cry, she raied her head, and exclaimed, 
as she dashed away the tears, “O,I wish I 
could leave here instantly! But here I am 
landed, with my baggage; the stage wont be 
along again till day after to-morrow, father is 
travelling out west, and the house shut up at 
home, and I must stay perforce, or march off 
somewhere on foot and alone. I’ve half a mind 
to do it, though, just to show my appreciation of 
this surly gentleman’s hospitality, But what 
would Janet say, after I had promised her such 

a long visit? Ishould have to tell her the truth, 
but I should hate to, awfully. Poor girl, I pity 
her to be shut up in this lonely place, with such 
a churlish wretch, such a musty, crusty old 
bachelor. I believe I should hang myself if like 
her I was obliged to stay with him for life.” 

Up and down, up and down the room paced 
the young lady, the vehemence of her passion 
dying gradually away, and the hot flush fading 
from her face, as she reflected upon her unex- 
pected reception, till at last she regained some- 
thing of her usual composure. 

* Poor, poor Janet !” she murmured at last, “I 
believe I will stay a few days after all, out of 
pity to you, and to spite him, uyly old torment 
that he is, the original of that ill-looking picture, 
too. Hopes I shall save myself the trouble of 
trying to captivate him with my monkey antics. 
Humph! But Id as soon think of captivating 
a bear. But hold, wouldn’t it be fun, though, 


not ask anybody here again very soon, see if I do,” 


to bring the old fellow down from his stilts, and 
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see him make a fool of himself? I never should 
have thought of it, though, if he hadn’t put the 
idea in my head.” And inspite of her wounded 
pride, she laughed quite merrily. ‘I declare 
I’ve half a mind to try it just for sport; but 
we'll see, Mr. Lofty, whether you’re worth the 
trouble. You needn’t flatter yourself, though, 
that silly little flirts, who can captivate, are to be 
caught by sour old curmudgeons like you.” 

Now the reader mast not suppose our heroine 
a little ninny, with but two ideas in her head— 
namely, love and matrimony—tor she had a good 
many, and she really came out to Wellspring 
without the most distant idea of trying to capti- 

~ vate the ancient bachelor brother of her friend 
whom she had always hitherto regarded from 
that friend’s description, as a real good, kind- 
hearted, fatherly sort of a personage, who was 
ready to pet and indulge young people in all 
their whims and fancies. 

Having never known the fostering care of a 
fond and judicious mother, and petted and in- 
dulged from infancy by a fond father, whose 
only child she was, it was no wonder if our little 
lady had grown up somewhat wild, thoughtless 
and frolicsome, with quite a strong propensity to 
have her own way when she could getit. But at 
heart, in reality, a_more generous, kind-hearted 
creature never existed, or one who could more 
easily be guided aright by those she esteemed 
and loved. 

Of course it was not without some trepidation 
that she descended to the dining-room with 
Janet, and was presented to the ogre brother, 
whom she now dreaded to meet; nor did the 
first glimpse of his proud, calm face heighten 
her prepossessions in his favor. 

In truth, however, Hermon Day was not such 
a brute as she had imagined him. Deceived 
and disappointed by the wiles of a heartless co- 
quette in early life, he had taken a disgust to the 
sex, and partly withdrawing himself from a so- 
ciety that highly appreciated his fine talents and 
gentlemanly manners, as well as his great wealth, 
he had gone to his country seat, shut himself ap 
with his books, and became such a devotee to 
seience and literature, that the uproar Janet and 
her young friends sometimes made—as he feared, 
from the reports he had heard of Jennie, would 
now be the case—sadly jarred upon his nerves, 
upset long trains of thought, and woefully inter- 
fered with his favorite fine-spun theories. Such 
being the case, studious people would be very 

ready to excuse his fault-finding, though others 
might not, as did the young lady herself when 
she came to understand him. But studious re- 
cluse though he was, and like a piece of ma- 


chinery revolving in one continued round of 
ideas, the sight of that young, bright, frank, in- 
genuous face at once disarmed him of his 
prejudices, made him unbend from his dignity in 
spite of himself, and try his best to make his 
young guest feel at home. 

But Miss Jennie’s memory of animadversions 
was too fresh for her to feel at ease in his society, 
and for a week she was as reserved and dignified 
in his presence as the most fastidious gentleman 
could désire, though out of it she would assume 
her real character. 

At the end of the week she spoke of return- 
ing home; but Janet was indignant at the 
thought, and would not hear a word to it. 
They were in the parlor at the time, with Her- 
mon apparently engaged with a book at a distant 
window, and when a few moments later Janet 
left the room for something, he came over to 
where she sat and said : 

*‘ Are you homesick, Miss Dorn, away from 
the noise and bustle of city life?” 

“Not exactly. Ilove the country, and am 
never tired of roaming over its pleasant fields, or 
through its dark and silent forests, or of sitting 
by its murmuring brooks in the bright summer 
days.” 

“Why then do you wish to leave us so 
soon 

“I thought my visit was already as long as 
might be agreeable to—to—you, sir.” And a 
wave of bright crimson swept over cheek and 
brow as she said it. 

Shall I tell you why you thought so ?” 

“ You do not know.” 

“ Miss Jennie, let us be frank with each other, 
for once. I had heard you misrepresented, re- 
ceived a false impression of your character, and 
was unjust and illiberal to you in a conversation 
with my sister soon after your arrival, and I think 
a report of it in some way reached your ears, to 

judge by your evident dislike and avoidance of 
me. You believed that you were an unwelcome 
visitor, and the memory of my harsh words cast 
a shadow over all your enjoyments. But when 
I tell you that a sight of your frank and truthful 
face removed my prejudices, changed my opin- 
ions, and made me truly sorry for my fault- 
finding, and that I really feel your worth, and 
nobleness, will you not forgive the pain it must 
have cost you ¢” 

“Yes, but you will readily suppose that I 
thought my reception very flattering, when I tell 
you that I inadvertently heard the whole conver- 
sation—flirt, hoyden, picture, monkey and all.” 
And for the first time Jennie laughed to think of 
her much-abused character. 
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JENNIE DORN. 


“Try and forget it,” he said, with a look of 
annoyance. “ Jt was unworthy of me, and I am 
heartily ashamed of it. But above all, my dear 
young lady, do not leave us till we are better 
friends. Janet is lonely here, and wants you to 
stay with her, and now that I know you are a 
good, pure-hearted girl, I shall be delighted to 
welcome and keep you as long as Ican. Will 
you stay ?” 

“ Are you sure our mirth and mischief will 
not annoy one of your studious habits ?” 

“No, Miss Jennie. Your united presence in 
the house is as cheerful and pleasant as a gleam 
of sunshine among deep shadows.” 

“But you have seen only the Sunday side of 
my character as yet, Mr. Day.” 

“You think so, Miss Jennie; but I am not 
deceived. I have heard playtul wit and ringing 
laughter more than once during the week, and I 
like you none the less for it. And if you con- 
clude to stay, I shall stipulate that you put on the 
everyday character at once, without fear that I 
shall restrain you.” 

“Well, upon those conditions I think I will 
stay,” said she, smiling, “‘and perhaps till you 
are tired of me.” 

Both parties were immensely relieved by this 
conversation, though as yet the most friendly re- 
lations were not established between them. By 
degrees, however, her shyness of him vanished, 
and she assumed her real character, which to 
him, at least, was exceedingly charming and 
loveable, and the communion of ideas thus estab- 
lished was really beneficial to both. It did him 
good to unbend his mind from his severer stud- 
ies, and interest himself in the pursuits of his 
gay young associates, whose bright, fresh 
thoughts were a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment to him, when he chose to enjoy it, and who, 
invisibly led by his guiding intellect, soon began 
to interest themselves in his own graver pursuits, 
and even adopted a systematic course of reading, 
and became his pupils at stated hours, much to 
their own profit and advantage. 

Previous to this, however, he had seemed to 
think it a very great bore to pay the young la- 
dies all the attention hospitality seemed to re- 
quire. He rode, and walked and sailed with 
them, and did all in his power to promote their 
pleasure, for which he was rewarded by Janet’s 
delighted thanks, and Jennie’s friendly confidence. 
This pleasant domestic intercourse was at last 
broken in upon by the arrival of a party of 
guests, friends of the family, from the city, 
among whom was Miss Hatkins, the identical 
young lady who in earlier life had come so near 
capturing his heart and purse. 


He had been strongly fascinated by her beauty 
and accomplishments seven years before, and but 
for her coquetry would have tendered her his 
heart and hand; and now, perhaps, she might 
have lured him back by her dissimulation, but 
for the bright young face, glad voice, and joyous 
laughter of the little blue-eyed fairy who had so 
unconsciously crept into her old place in his 
heart. 

From the first, Miss Hatkins hated her, and 
felt instinctively that she was her most danger- 
ous rival; but she soon found that all her arts 
and misrepresentations of others could not win 
him back to herself. 

There were several gay young gentlemen in 
the party, who were joined almost every day by 
others from the neighborhood, and Janet and her 
young friends improved the opportunity to dance 
and flirt to their heart’s content. 

Hermon knew at last by his indifference to 
Miss Hatkins, and thejealous pangs that assailed 
him when others paid devoted attentions to Jen- 
nie Dorn, what was the true state of his feelings ; 
but what had he, with his plain face, gathered 
years, jaded heart, and hair streaked with silver, 
to offer that would weigh for a moment in the 
scale of her youthful judgment, against the 
youth, beauty and talents that were offered at 
her shrine? Really nothing. 

All the guests departed at last, but Jennie, 
and she was expecting her dear father to come 
for her every day, when news came of his sud- 
den death. He had been killed by a frightful 
railroad disaster, and the news came upon her 
with such sudden and crushing force as almost 
to take away her young life. Hermon and Janet 
consoled her as well as they could, and went 
home with her to attend the funeral ; after which, 
at her earnest request, he became her guardian, 
and as she had no near friends, by their united 
invitation she went home with them to reside till 
her majority. 

She mourned long and deeply for her lost 
father ; but youth is ever buoyant, and like the 
bent reed raises its bowed head when the storm 
has passed over, and in the earnest sympathy and 
kindness of her new friends, the poor girl found 
consolation. 

Months, and even years passed away, and 
Hermon for their sakes spent the winters in the 
city, and the summers partly in visiting new 
scenes, that they might have the benefit of so- 
ciety and pleasant associations, and both were 
now alike distinguished for their beauty and 
talents, as well as their wealth, with plenty of 
lovers sighing around them. 

Janet came to a decision, however, when the 
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heart of one recreant Harry North was offered 
her, and she was about to become his bride, 
while Hermon, older now, and still graver, looked 
on with seeming indifference, though his heart 
was still filled with secret but passionate long- 
ings for what he never hoped to possess. 

One day when preparations were making for 
Janet’s marriage, he happened to be alone in the 
library with Jennie, while Janet had gone out 
shopping, and after talking of it awhile, he said, 
after an awkward pause : 

“ Jennie, it is a long time since you made me 
a confidant in your love affairs; but I conclude, 
from the reports I hear, that you are about to be 
married yourself. If so, why not make a double 
wedding of it?” 

“For good reasons,” said Jennie, with a rising 
color, “for I am not about to marry, and per- 
haps never shall.” 

“ What, I thought Dean Hazelton—” 

“Ts not the man upon whom I could bestow 
a priceless gift. He lacks principle.” 

“Indeed, you surprise me! But Richard 
Selwyn surely—” 

“Wants a rich wife, but makes his avarice 
qu'te as conspicuous as his admiration, in spite 
of his fulsome but heartless professions.” 

“ Will you tell me then who is the favored 
cavalier?” 

“No one. I try and treat them all alike.” 

“No one? That is hardly possible. Few 
girls arrive at your age without a preference for 
some one.” 

“ And if it is for one who does not return it, 
what then ?” 

“ That can hardly be your case, Jennie,” he 
said, with a glance of surprise, “for if I mis- 
take not, your choice is almost unlimited.” 

“You may be mistaken,” said Jennie, with a 
laugh and blush, and then, as if to hide her con- 
fasion, she continued, “ but it seems to me, Mr. 
Day, that you are unusually anxious to get rid 
of me, now that Janet is about to leave you.” 

“ Do not believe it, Jennie.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better go, for many 
reasons, though not in the way you proposed,” 
said she, musingly. 

“ Look at me, Jennie,” he said, as he eagerly 
caught her hand, while a deep flush mounted to 
his cheek and brow. ‘ Does not your woman’s 
heart divine that with you goes all the sunshine 
of my life?” , 

She raised her eyes to his with one quick, 
startled glance, and then dropped them to the 
floor, while her face became suffused with 
blushes. 


“ Were I ten years younger, I would plead as 
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for my life for you to stay with me forever, as it 
is, perhaps it is better for us both to part,” said 
he, sorrowfully. 

“ Are you sure?” The words came unbidden 
to Jennie’s lips. 

“Sure? Of course Iam. I know that it 
would be impossible for you, young, rich and 
beautiful as you are, to love one as old, grave 
and plain as I am.” 

“Not more impossible, perhaps, than for one 
as wise, and good, and noble as yourself, to love 
a vain little trifler like me,” she murmured. 

“ You are not a vain trifler, but a true and 
noble woman. I feel your worth and nobleness, 
and it will be like death to me to resign you to 
another. Yet I desire your happiness above all 
else, and to the best of my power will assist you 
to obtain it if you will tell me how. If you 
have a secret preference for any one—” 

“T have none that would take me away from 
—here, but I must She broke down here, 
and rising suddenly she turned away to hide the 
tears that would come in spite of her self- 
control. 

A sudden light flashed over Hermon’s brain, 
so bright, so dazzling as almost to take away his 
senses; and rising with beaming eyes, flushed 
cheeks, and a heart swelling with emotion, he 
followed her, and taking her hand as she was 
about to leave the room, he said : 

“Jennie, dear Jennie, come back, will you 
not? You were ever frank and truthful; be so 
now, and relieve me of this terrible suspense. 
You say that you have no preference that would 
take you away from me; will you be as candid 
in telling me whether you do or can love me well 
enough to stay with me for life ?” 

The blue eyes were raised for an instant to his 
dark beaming ones, and re-assured by their kind, 
loving glances, she murmured : 

“Yes, Hermon, I desire no better home, no 
greater happiness.” 

“ And you will be my wife, dear Jennie, the 
partner of my joys and sorrows ?” 

“Tf only thus I may stay with you.” 

“ But do you not feel it a sacrifice? You do 
not, you cannot love me as well as you 
would a younger and handsomer man,” said he, 
doubtingly. 

“If you think so, we had better part here and 
now.” 

“No, no, dear Jennie. After one such bright 
glimpse of a new world of happiness I cannot 
give you up—unless—unless there is one you 
love better, of whose sentiments, perhaps, you 
are uncertain—” 


“ There is nothing of the kind, Hermon. But 
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I will be frank with you. I have had my little, 
brief fancies—and who has not ?—and I have ap- 
peared very gay and thoughtless to you; but in 
truth, ever since I came under your roof, and 
found out your worth, and goodness, you have, 
I cannot tell why, become my standard of all 
excellence, ahd come between me and all other 
passionate loves. You were plain, I acknowledge 
that Ithought so once; you were much older 
and wiser, and I believed cared nothing for me, 
and yet I found no one to compare with you in 
intellect, generous kindness, or that subtle power 
of attraction that constantly drew me to you, and 
away from all other entanglements. You were 
my constant companion—you attended us every- 
where—if you could not approve you bore our 
follies patiently. You became father, brother, 
mentor, and guardian, all in one, with constant 
and unvarying kindness, and at last I gave you 
unsought, unreturned, as I believed, the love all 
others had sought in vain.” 

“Thank God for the priceless gift, darling, for 
which I can never be sufficiently grateful. All I 
have silently suffered for years at the thought of 
one day losing you forever, but enhances the 
joy of the present moment.” 
pm Why, what on earth does this mean? I 
should like to know,” exclaimed Janet, as she 
burst into the room at that moment. 

Jennie colored violently, and tried to release 
herself from the arm that was surrounding her, 
but it only clasped her the closer, as he said : 

“Tt means, Janet, that you and Harry are not 
the only happy lovers in the world.” 

“Lovers! Jennie don’t love you, Hermon. 
She is fooling you if she told you so. Why she 
can choose from a score of handsome fellows.” 

“TI know that very well,” he said, with a fond 
look at Jennie’s blushing face, “‘ nevertheless, she 
is to be my wife.” 

“ She said once she would as soon marry her 
grandfather, and I believe it.” 

“That was before she saw me; she has 
changed her mind since then, Janet.” 

“And you yours,” laughed Janet. “If I 
don’t mistake, you called her pretty names, once, 
and were wonderfully afraid she would captivate 
you by her monkey antics.” 

“ A truce to all unpleasant memories in this 
hour, Janet. Bat what say you to a double 
wedding in the family ?” - 

“Jennie, do you really love this dear, good, 
patient, homely brother of mine well enough to 
marry him ?” 

“ Yes, I think I do,” said Jennie, blushingly. 

“Then I congratulate you both, an@ will hold 
up both hands for the double wedding,” said 


Janet, more seriously, “and God grant both 
unions may be happy ones!” And so they 
were. 


A GENEROUS CRIMINAL. 

A young man recently made his escape from 
the galleys at Toulouse. He was strong and 
vigorous, and soon made his way across the 
country, and escaped pursuit. He arrived next 
morning, before a cottage in an open field, and 
stopped to beg something to eat, and for conceal- 
ment while he reposed a little. Buthe found the 
inmates in the greatest distress. Four little 
children sat trembling in a corner, their mother 
was weeping and tearing her hair, and the father 
was walking the floor in agony. The galley 
slave asked what was the matter, and the father 
replied that they were that morning to be turned 
out of doors because they could not pay their 
rent. “ You see me driven to despair,” said the 
father; ‘“‘my wife and little children without 
food or shelter, and I without any means to pro- 
vide forthem.” The convict listened to his tale 
with tears of sympathy, and then said, “I will 
give you means. I have just escaped from the 
galleys; whoever secures and takes back an 
escaped prisoner, is entitled to the reward of fift 
francs. How much does your rent amount to? 
“Forty francs,” answered the father. ‘“ Well,” 
said the other, “ put a cord around my body; I 
will follow you to the city ; they will recognize 
me, and you will get fifty francs for bringing me 
back.” “No, never!” exclaimed the astonished 
listener; ‘‘my children should starve a dozen 
times before I would do so base a thing.” The 
pea young man insisted, and declared at 

ast that he would go and deliver himself up, if 
the father would not consent to take him. After 
a long struggle, the coy Fp and takin 
the prisoner by the arm, led him to the city, an 
to the mayor’s office. Everybody was surprised 
that a little man like the father had been able to 
capture such a strong young man; but the proof 
was before them. The fifty francs were paid, 
and the prisoner sent back to the galleys. But, 
after he wes gone, the father asked a private in- 
terview of the mayor, to whom he told the whole 
story. The mayor was so much affected that 
he not only added fifty francs more to the father’s 
purse, but wrote immediately to the minister of 
ustice, begging the noble young prisoner’s re- 
The minister examined into the affair, 
and finding that it was comparatively a sm 
offence which had condemned the young man to 
the galleys, and that he had already served out 
half his time, he ordered his release.—Paris 


AN ENIGMA. 

Round about what is, says Longfellow, lies a 
whole mysterious world of what might be—a psy- 
chological romance of possibilities and things that 
do not happen. By going out a few minutes 
sooner or later, by stopping to speak with a friend 
st a corner, by meeting this man or that, or by 
turning down this street instead of the other, we 
may let slip some great occasion of good or avoid 
some impending evil, by which the whole current 
of our lives would have been changed. There is 
no possible solution to the dark enigma, but the 
one word, “ Providence.” 
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[omrema..] 
NIGHT IN WINTER. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Tis night on the highlands, the lowlands and plains; 
The winds, like dark demons, rash over the bills, 
Their wild, unearthly shrieks and laugh are echoed 
Over the mountains, across the frozen rills. 
Dark, sombre-looking clouds float in the dull blue skies, 
O’er all the earth a shroud of pure and spotless white 
now lies. 
The frost-king sits upon his throne 
Of vapory clouds, which are swiftly blown — 
Along by the cold and fearless winds, 
That love to do homage to their king. 


The trees that skirt the mountain brow 
Are decked with icy jewels now, 
And flakes of feathery snow. 
A few short months ago 
Their branches wore @ robe of green— 
Bright emerald green ; 
And ripening fruit, so temptingly, 
Hung between the leaves. 


The moon looks coldly down 
Upon the snowy earth, 
Through steel-blue clouds: 
Many a scene of mirth 
And revelry she sees; 
Many a fireless hearth, 


And homes made desolate by disease. 
Perchance she sees loved forms arrayed 
In garments for the grave ; 
And hears the cry of dying men— 
“Lord, pity me, and save 
Me from the fearful doom 
That now awaits my soul!” 


But still her look is cold— 
Ay, bitter cold! 
The frost-king holds his revel, 
The miser o’er his gold 
Sits through the long, long night, 
With little fire, without a light; 
And thus the night wears away, 
And dawns another wintry day. 


THE SWITZER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JEROME MEYER. 


Tug morning rose bright and cheerful over a 
little Swiss cottage lying in the very shadow of 
the Alpine hills. It seemed almost a mockery— 
that brilliant sunshine—for within that low home 
there lay two invalids, the earthly sum of whose 
existence seemed fast drawing to aclose. Albert 
Keller and his wife were stretched on two little 
beds of straw, looking at each other with eyes 
that beamed with fondness and affection, though 
s00n to close in the film of death. Between the 
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two beds that stood but one or two feet apart, 
knelt a young gitl who seemed scarcely past her 
childhood. She was very pale; for, although 
she had never before seen the approach of the 
destroyer, she knew, intuitively, that her parents 
both lay under its dreary shadow. 

The mother had long been fading away with 
consumption. She had no pain—but her life 
was going gradually out, until she became so 
thin and ethereal, that one might look to see her 
resolving into the elements without the process 
of dying—a vapor curling away into kindred 
mists. 

Keller had watched her decay with a breaking 
heart. She had been all in all to him—the bride 
of his youth, the partner of his manhood. Why 
need she die? She was still young—only thirty- 
four—and had never, thanks to his watchful care, 
been subjected to labor or fatigue. She had on- 
ly stayed in the little hut, taken care of her one 
quiet, womanly little child, and p:epared the 
simple meals which alone he could afford, the 
easil y-cooked boiled bread and milk which form- 
ed their usual repast. 

But his poor Bertha came of a consumptive 
race, and the poison lurked within her from her 
birth. She was doomed, just as her mother and 
sisters had been. Keller worked, as cheerfully 
as he might, for trifling wages, at a place at some 
little distance, where goat skins were cured, He 
hurried home each night, expecting almost to 
find Bertha worse—perhaps dead. But she clung 
to life, and kept up for her child’s sake, until the 
poor emaciated frame could no longer support 
itself. One night Keller did not come. The 
shadows of evening hung over hill and valley, 
and brought terror and dismay to the poor feeble 
wife. She besought little Ida to go out into the 
glen ; to call him in the sweet voice which he 
loved so well to hear. Afraid to leave her moth- 
er alone, Ida was at length obliged to yield to 
her entreaty, and she followed the narrow path- 
way by which her father always came home. 
Half way up the hill, she stumbled over some- 
thing. She stooped over it, and by the pale star- 
light, she saw that it was her father’s body. A 
shriek half rose to her lips, but she remembered 
the poor invalid at home, and suppressed it. 
With a woman’s presence of mind, she stepped 
aside to one of the little rills that watered the | 
valley below, and brought her hands full of the 
sparkling drops, bathing his lips, his forehead, 
his hands. A groan announced that he still liv- 
ed, but a darker liquid than the water was oozing 
from his temple. Hastily the girl tore a portion 

of her frock and bound it tightly around his head ; 
and when he was fully able to talk with her, she 
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led him slowly and carefully down the hill to his 
home. He had stumbled and fallen in his haste 
to get home, and had struck his head upon a 
sharp pointed stone. An inch further, and he 
had died there alone. As it was, he was terribly 
injured. He lay stupified all night, while his 
poor wife thought he only slept from fatigue ; 
for neither he nor Ida told her what a fearful 
wound he had received. The child summoned 
what aid she could command, and a neighbor 
went to the next village for a doctor. He came, 
examined his wound and shook his head. 

“Are you his daughter?” he asked, kindly, 
and tenderly, of Ida. She tremblingly answered, 
as if with a presentiment of what he was about 
to say. 

“Then, my child, you have nothing to do but 
to wait. Give him water as often as you please. 
T am sorry I can tell you nothing more.” 

She understood him. She knew, the quiet 
little maiden, that she was on the verge ofa 
double loss, for the father could not live, and the 
pale shadow in the other little bed would not 
survive him. All day the bright sun shone in 
upon that group; upon the man’s bandaged 
head, the woman’s thin, transparent hands, and 
the child alternately waiting on each, or kneel- 
ing between them. 

Often the brown, labor-stained hand and the 
poor, pale one would meet together on the light 
brown tresses of the kneeling maiden, and both 
the feeble voices would murmur a prayer togeth- 
er for the child about to become desolate. Many 
were the offers of assistance from kind neighbors, 
but Ida wished these sacred hours to be conse- 
crated by herself alone. She would fain catch 
each word and treasure it as addressed to her 
only. When twilight veiled all things ina gray, 
misty atmosphere, Keller stretched forth his hand 
to his wife. 

“Bertha,” he said, in a firmer voice than he 
had yet spoken, “I shall not long be separated 
from you, but O, may God protect our child.” 

“Amen!” was softly responded from the 
other bed. 

With a hushed and holy awe, Ida knelt down 
and pressed a hand of each. The evening hours 
went on. The pale starlight, and at midnight 
the moon came up gloriously and looked in at 
the silent scene. All was still, and the child 
thought they slept. Then the moonbeams reach- 
ed their faces. They were white and cold. The 
death angel had not even fluttered his wings to 
break the silence ! 

“We are going away to America,” said a 
kind, cheery voice, speaking to the desolate child, 
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a few weeks after this scene. ‘We hear pleas- 
ant accounts from two or three who went last” 
year to the Wisconsin prairies; and Guillaume 
told me to ask you if you would not like to join 
us. He says you shall have a home with us as 
long as we have one, both for your own sake and 
that of your parents.” 

Ida was bewildered, for she knew s0 little of 
life beyond the mountains that bounded her dai- 
ly view. But Guillaume and his wife had been 
very kind, and she would be lonelier than ever 
without them ; so after a little more explanation, 
and reading the letter of the emigrants, she ac- 
ceded to their wishes. She had no home, for 
sickness had swallowed up all but enough to pay 
the funeral expenses, simple as they were. So, 
on a morning as bright as that which witnessed 
her great sorrow, Ida found herself with a party 
of Swiss and Germans travelling by railway to 
Paris from Strasbourg. Here, they commenced 
a journey on foot across the city, to the Havre 
railway station. And now came the still-recur- 
ring, never-ending variety of Parisian sight-see- 
ing. Unconscious that their own quaint attire 
was as much an object of interest as any of the 
gay shows were to them, they trudged along the 
boulevards and through the most crowded thor- 
oughfares, stopping to gaze eagerly upon the 
shop windows, and almost forgetting in their 
excitement, that they were not quite at their 
journey’s end. 

Longer and more eagerly did poor Ida gaze at 
a picture which caught ker eye, of a little Swiss 
valley, that seeemed at once to take her back to 
her own little home. She strained her eyes over 
the shoulders of a group of little boys who were 
pointing it out to some over-dressed girls—their 
sisters, perhaps—and the bonne who accompanied 
them. It was a new picture, she judged, by their 
enthusiasm, although she could not understand a 
word they said. She got nearer at last, and O, 
Heaven! it was indeed her own dear home! 
Somebody had seen it and sketched it ; and there 
was. the spring and the pet goat, and there too 
was her own father coming down the hill, and 
her own mother, in her white cap and apron, sit- 
ting at the door, and there too was Ida, with her 
eyes shaded by her hand, looking upward as if 


‘listening to the coming step. 


O, if she could but possess that picture! For- 
getting that she could not make the master of 
the shop understand her, she rushed eagerly in 
to beg the picture, little knowing what a fruitless 
request it might be. It was the beautiful picture 
room of Goupil and Vibert ; and one of the pro- 
prietors stood near the door. To him she pre- 


ferred her request, and he referred her to another 


by pointing to a young man who was at that mo- 
ment placing the picture itself in a better light, 
by adjusting the drapery above it. Happily, he 
understood her language, and her excited man- 
ner, her quaint dress and her demand to know 
the price of the new painting, all interested him. 
He drew her aside from observation, and on hear- 

ing her native tongue, she forgot her companions, 

forgot everything, while he was talking. He 

soon convinced her that the picture could not be 

hers, but to console her evident sorrow, he drew 

from a large portfolio, an engraving taken from 

it, and colored to the life. This was within her 

means, although it fairly ran away with the whole 

of her scanty property. With the possession of 
this treasure, the remembrance of her compan- 

ions came upon her, and she rushed from the 

shop to find them. 

Up and down the long street she ran, nervous 
and bewildered, vainly asking the passers-by for 
information, until, worn out with terror and fa- 
tigue, she heard a clock strike five! At five the 
train was to leave for Havre! The last sound 
scarcely struck on the poor girl’s ear before she 
fell. 

In Paris, crowded as are the streets, no one 
falls unnoticed. In a few moments a group had 
collected, several carriages had stopped, and 
finally, a lady had descended from hers and stood 
over the beautiful but apparently dead girl. She 
had fallen nearly opposite the shop where she 
had bought the fatal treasure that had worked 
all this woe ; and the young clerk, recognizing 
her, went out and gave the lady all the informa- 
tion he knew. The roll was still lying by her 
side, in corroboration of what he said, and the 
lady, yielding to a benevolent impulse, desired 
him to enter the carriage, into which she ordered 
her servants to lift the stranger. 

Medical aid was summoned to restore her, and 
the first face she saw was that of the young clerk. 
It seemed like that of a friend. It was all ex- 
plained through him to the kind lady, but it was 
all too late to find her companions. They must 
be far on their way to Havre, and the ship was 
to sail for America the next morning! How 
would her absence at such a time be accounted 
for? Another wild rush of thoughts seemed to 
overthrow her reason. Delirium and fever that 
lasted many weeks succeeded ; and the hearts of 
the kind strangers were sorely saddened as they 
listened to her ravings of the mountain rills, the 
sweet vale where she lived, and the father and 
mother who had left her. Touched by her beau- 
ty, her helplessness and her desolation, her pro- 
tectress, Madame Pinard, who was a rich and 
childless widow, decided to adopt her; and.dur- 
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ing her illness, she watched over her as if she 
were her own child. 

Ida recovered, after a long and terrible fever. 
She was grateful and affectionate; and her whole 
heart that was not given to the dead, was bestow- 
ed upon Madame Pinard. Masters and teachers 
were employed to give hér all the advantages 
that Paris afforded of education. Her beauty 
bloomed afresh, and the little Swiss girl, as Mad- 
ame’s protege, was courted and caressed as much 
as the wildest ambition of a Parisian belle could 
have desired. All this incense did not spoil Ida 
Keller, who now wrote Pinard to her name and 
came out confeéssedly the adopted daughter of 
one to whom the blessing of children had been 
denied. 

Madame’s first purchase was the painting 
through which she had found a daughter. It oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place among her pictures, 
and to Ida herself was the subject of a true and 
earnest delight. 

Second only to her adopted mother, in the es- 
timation of the beautiful Ida, was the young 
clerk of Goupil and Vibert. He had been the 
interpreter of her wild fancies as she lay ill, and 
of her grateful and affectionate expressions as 
she recovered her senses. And, although the 
highest and loftiest titles that Parisian society af- 
fords have been laid at her feet, she prefers to 
wait until Henri Thaboureur can offer her a 
home. Together they will then visit the dear 
Swiss valley, and afterwards they will endeavor 
to find, among the prairies of the western world, 
the friends and neighbors who lost her in the 
streets of Paris. 


+ 


GREEDY FELLOWS. 


A Burman is not very particular in his food ; 
he will eat almost anything. ~ Mr. Lanciego told 
me that, on one of these visits, his followers ob- 
served him eating some cheese, and in prowling 
about the ship they presently came upon what 
they took to be a similar delicacy, but which, to 
their grief, turned out to be a bar of yellow soap. 
They did not discover their mistake, nor discon- 
tinue their attacks upon it, until their mouths 
were foaming with the lather, and in utter aston- 
ishment at their master’s predilection for such 
nastiness.—Personal Narrative of Two Years’ 


Imprisonment in Burmah. 


LIFE. 


Jean Paul has a quaint thought on life. He 
says :—“ A spirit on high flings us into this life, 
and then counts thirty, forty, seventy or eighty, 
as we do when we roll a stone down an abyss, 
and by the time he has counted thus far, he hears 
our final, sullen plunge into the grave.” Else- 
where he says :—“ Life, like the olive, is a bitter 
fruit ; but submitted to hard pressure, yields 
a sweet oil.” 
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(ORIGINAL. ] 
AWAY TO THY HOME IN THE GLADS. 


BY MES. S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Away to thy home in the glade, 
For the track of the red man is there ; 
And thy wife listens faint and dismayed, 
As their war-cry rings out on the air; 


While thy children have ceased from their play, 
And are shrieking in helpless affright; 

O, why did their father delay, 
While the savage had come with the night? 


And well might the rose-tinted cheek, 
In that perilous hour grow pale; 

And well might those helpless ones shriek, 
As the war-whoop is filling the vale. 


Then turn from the buffalo chase, 
And fly to thy home in the glen, 

Or the scalps of thy loved ones will grace 
The wigwams of demon-like men. 


Ho! swift bear me onward, good steed, 
There is death in the steps of delay; 
Fail me not in the hour of need, 
We must come with the dawn of the day. 


The wild savage foe little deemed 
The horse and his rider were there; 

Of the rifie’s sure aim never dreamed, 
Till its bullet had sped through the air, 


And then over the prairie they flee, 
Like the wind or the wolf-hunted deer ; 
And thy loved ones are saved unto thee, 
Though the angel of death had been near. 


Then turn to the One in the skies, 

Who the hand of the spoiler hath stayed ; 
And let prayers of thanksgiving arise 

From the hearth of thy home in the glade. 


MY MISTAKE, 


BY GEORGIE C, LYMAN. 


“ Miss WixniFRED, your sister wants you in 
the library.” 

Dolly dashed this announcement into my room 
and then slammed the door and dashed down 
stairs again. 

“©O dear! what now?” said I, to myself, as I 
closed “The Woman in White,” just where 
Hartright and Count Fosco face each other alone 
at midnight. “I do wish I ever could have a 
half hour to read in peace.” 

This being an ill-humored speech, the reader 
will be quite right if he takes it for granted that 
I was ins very unamiable mood. In truth I 
had been openly ill-tempered all the forenoon, 
having, as my sister Lydia expressed it, gotten 


MY MISTAKE. 


“Lydia is always wanting me to do some dis- 
agreeable thing or other,” I muttered, looking 
at a very sulky face that was refleeted in the mir- 
ror, as I arranged my hair. I have here to ob- 
serve that this was not only a very unreasonable 
remark, but an exceedingly untrue one, for never 
was a self-willed orphan girl of eighteen more 
tenderly cared for than was I by my elder sister. 

I fastened my hair in a great heavy coil at the 
back of my head, pushed it back carelessly from 
my face, and went down to the library. In an 
easy chair on one side of the fireplace sat Lydia ; 
in a rocker on the other side was a young 
gentleman. 

“ My sister, Mr. Langdon,” said Lydia, care- 
lessly. ‘“‘ Why, Winnifred, child, what have you 
been doing to yourself?” 

As I advanced she drew me hastily down to 
an ottoman at her side and commenced re-arrang- 
ing my hair. My face burned hotly as I sat si- 
lent beneath her hands, for while I half rebelled 
at her unceremonious manner of treating me be- 
fore a stranger, I realized that the handsome eyes 
of that stranger were fixed steadily upon me. 

“ There, Fred,” said my sister, putting her 
hand beneath my chin and raising my flushed 
face, ‘that is better. Now go to the piano. 
Mark wants to hear you play.” 

I obeyed quickly, glad of anything which 
would take me from beneath that fire of criticiz- 
ing glances. Secretly, too, I was greatly incens- 
ed. I was angry with Lydia for calling me down 
for the purpose of showing me off before a stran- 
ger as if were a child—a handsome stranger, 
too, probably not six years my senior. Nor was 
my anger diminished by observing an intelligent 
glance flash between my companions—my sister’s 
look betraying an expression of arch inquiry, 
her visitor’s, pleasant approval. Of course I did 
not play well; under the circumstances I would 
not have done myself justice if 1 could. At last 
I rose from the piano, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“She does n’t play very well to-day,” said 
Lydia, carelessly. ‘‘ Please hand me that book, 
Fred.” 

“ Allow me to disagree with you,” said the 
gentleman, courteously. “I think the young 
lady’s executign remarkably good.” 

Young lady! He didn’t consider me a child, 
and that made the matter still more unbearable. 
My face was all ablaze with an otherwise undis- 
played passion as | turned to my sister. 

“Miss Lydia,” said I, adopting an air which 
was @ cross between the submission of a well- 


trained servant and the dependence of a child,— 


up wrong in the morning. 


“may I be excused, now ?” 


A slight color stained my sister’s face as she 
turned and looked at me in surprise. The gen- 
tleman stared at me, also. 

“ Of course you are not obliged to stay unless 
you wish, Winnifred,” said Lydia. 

With a ceremonious bow I turned and walked 
from the room without a word. When I had 
reached my room I flung myself upon the bed in 
a passion of crying. In five minutes I had al- 
most worked myself into a fever. At last I was 
exhausted. The heat of my passion seemed to 
burn up my tears, and I lay silent, with swollen 
eyelids, and an aching, painfully active brain. 

What had Lydia meant by treating me so? I 
asked myself. Who was this Mr. Mark Lang- 
don? Why was I thus exhibited before him, 
and my personal appearance and musical accom- 
plishments paraded for his opinion? Evidently 
he was an intimate friend of Lydia’s, she called 
him by his Christian name, and treated him fa- 
miliarly. Probably he was some one whose ac- 
quaintance she had made during the three years 
I had been at school. I lay silently thinking of 
all this for a while with my eyes still wet and my 
face hot and flushed. At last an idea flashed 
suddenly upon me which instantly dispelled my 
bewilderment, while it sent a painful rush of 
blood to my heart. At last I believed I had 
comprehended my sister’s intentions. She an- 
ticipated making a match between Mr. Langdon 
and myself. She had selected her friend for my 
husband. 

Instantly I was trembling with excitement. 
Springing from the bed I commenced pacing the 
floor with rapid steps. 

“A pretty plot!” I muttered. ‘“ How lucky 
that I discovered it! Now they will not guide 
me in leading strings as they probably otherwise 
would have done. I will not be bargained off 
like a piece of furniture to a bidder of my sister’s 
selection. I don’t want to be married, anyway, 
and I would never marry that Mark Langdon if 
I changed my mind to-morrow, and knew I nev- 
er should have another suitor during lifetime.” 

In fact, I had worked myself into a fine pas- 
sion, and only waited an opportunity to over- 
whelm my intriguing sister and her handsome 
accomplice with my indignation and scorn. In 
truth, I took advantage, of an occasional pause 
before the mirror to practise a particularly haugh- 
ty and repellant expression of countenance, which 
I believed would come in requisition when mat- 
ters had become a little further advanced. I 


would show them that I was to have a voice in |' 


the matrimonial disposal of myself, I thought. 
Lydia would find a difficulty which she had not 


By dinner time there were no traces of tears 

upon my face, though my eyelids were sore and 

swollen with my long crying, and mentally brac- 

ing myself for a conflict, if one should occur, I 

went steadily to the dining-room when the bell 

rang. AsI had half expected, Mr. Langdon 

was with my sister at the table. Both looked 
up as I entered. Without speaking, I advanced 

and seated myself, but to my surprise, no notice 

was taken of my silence and reserved demeanor. 

Only once Lydia looked at me with anything 
like curiosity, but she did not address me, or 
oblige me to speak. She was looking unusually 
well in a tasteful dress, and her face was more 
richly colored than Iever remembered to have 
seen it before. As for Mr. Langdon, I could 
not but admire his intelligence, and the charm 
of his conversational powers. Half a dozen 
times I found myself smiling at his jokes, and 
more than once glanced askant at his handsome 
face as he talked. I hesitated a moment when 
we arose from the table, wishing that my resolves 
did not oblige me to retire immediately, but a 
glance from my sister aroused my late feelings 
in some degree, and I quickly left the room and 
re-entered my ehamber. There I comforted my- 
self for my self-imposed solitude, with the assur- 
ance that I had commenced my designed course 
remarkably well. 

At tea I again met Mr. Langdon, and then for 
the first time realized that he was on a visit of 
several days at our house, and consequently I 
should be obliged to meet him very often. After 
looking at the matter in the light of these circum- 
stances, I was obliged to alter my plans. He 
should not force me to imprison myself in my 
chamber for a week to come, that I might avoid 
him. I-would go into the parlor, as usual, and 
oblige my adversaries to understand my senti- 
ments by my manner. So far, I was compelled 
to acknowledge they seemed to trouble themselves 
very little about my feelings, but I believed this 
to be one of the plans for the better accomplish- 
ment of their ends. They would change their 
tactics before long, and then I should triumph in, 
my consistency and firmness, I thought. 

This belief was furthermore strengthened by 
observing the frequent and somewhat uneasy 
glances which Mr. Langdon cast at meas I sat, 
silently by the parlor fire with my book. Also 


moments before tea while Mr. Langdon was in 
his room. 

“ Are you well, Fred?” she asked, putting 
back the smooth, dark hair from her face which 
I observed to be remarkably animated of late, 


anticipated in marrying me off, at will. 


“ Yes, certainly,” I replied, briefly. 


by the words of my sister as we sat alone a few. 
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carelessly. “ How do you like Mark ?” 


The hot blood rushed to my face in spite of 


myself. 


“Your friend, Mr. Langdon, appears to be a 
very gentlemanly person,” I answered, after a 
pause, and with an air which I tried hard to 


make appear indifferent. 
She laughed. 


“Why, what has come over you, Fred?” she 
cried. “How strangely you reply to my ques- 
tions. I shall be obliged to look into your late 
remarkable conduct, and discover the solution to 
Not that you have fallen in love 


be —what ? 
with Mark, surely ;—eh ?” 

Ah, she was trying me, was she? I consider- 
ed a haughty silence my best course, and adopt- 
ed it. She looked at me with what I considered 
an affected expression of bewilderment, but Mr. 
Langdon entered the room at that moment and 
she said no more. 

After tea, just before the lights were brought, 
I stole away to the recess of a window, and 
shrinking behind the flowing curtain, shut my- 
self in from the outer room. Lydia and her 
friend, who were in an adjoining apartment at 
the time re-entered the parlor a moment after, 
and seated themselves by a table. 

“ Where is your little sister, Lydia?” I heard 
Mr. Langdon say, and instantly I realized that I 
had unwittingly placed myself in the position of 
a listener, to any conversation which might be 
carried on. While my heart was beating heavily 
with the excitement of this discovery, my sister 
replied : 

“ Gone to her room, I presume.” 

“Is she shy of strangers? Why does she avoid 
meso? I cannot get a chance to see what color 
her eyes are.” 

“ She was rather timid when she was a child— 
before she went away to school, but I supposed 
she had outgrown it, though she appears not to 
have done so,” I heard Lydia say. “To tell 
the truth, Mark, I have attributed her reserve to 
avother reason. I am afraid she has taken a 
dislike to you.” 

“Why should she? What reason have I giv- 
en her?” 

“Perhaps you have admired her too much 
over the top of your newspaper,” my sister re- 
marked, laughing. “Confess, now, that you think 
her pretty, and are desperately in love with her.” 

“Beautiful as a Hebe! and as for being in 
love with her, you know—” 

I did not hear the rest of the remark, for a ser- 
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“T thought you looked rather grave, and have 
appeared silent and moody of late,” she said, 


rattling them into the grate, and when she had 
gone they began talking of something else 

At the first opportunity I escaped from the 
room and fled to my chamber. Once there, and 
not knowing what else to do, I commenced cry- 
ing. I cried myself weary, and then sat listless- 
ly by the window trying to think why I was so 


very miserable. Somehow I felt outraged and 
imposed upon, but when I tried to define the per- 
son who had ill-treated me I was bewildered. I 
was growing dimly conscious of the existence of 
a mistake somewhere, when the door of my room 
opened and my sister came in. 

** All alone in the dark, Fred?” she said, com- 
ing towards me. * Why don’t you come down 
stairs with us? How strangely you act of late !” 

I was well aware of it, as well as slightly 
ashamed of my conduct, for somehow I had late- 
ly become convinced that however much Mr. 
Langdon might admire my pretty face and mu- 
sical accomplishments, the idea that he had the 
serious and long planned intention of marrying 
me was all a myth. 

“ Winnifred, dear,” said Lydia, sitting down 
beside me, “I have something to say to you. I 
wish you wouldn’t treat Mark as you do.” 

I sat silent in the darkness. 

“ Because you do not do yourself justice for 
one reason,” my sister went on. “ I had depend- 
ed on your liking each other and being the best 
of friends before he came, but you are so silent, 
and appear so grave and unnatural, that you re- 
pel him and pain me.” 

She paused an instant for me to reply, but I 
said nothing. I was bewildered by her words, 
and hesitated whether to seek refuge with my old 
belief or my tears. 

“Tam prejudiced in his favor, of course, but 
really I cannot see what cause you can find to 
dislike him. Only be a little more amiable, 
Winnifred, and you will find him the kindest 
brother in the world.” 

“Brother!” I replied, involuntarily. 

“Yes. He used to appear quite rejoiced in 
the prospect of gaining a little sister as well as a 
wife after we were married, and was always 
making pleasant plans for us three, but really, 
you confound him with your behaviour. Now 
I wish you would appear more like yourself be- 
fore him, Fred, and even try to love him a little 
for my sake. Wont you promise me, dear?” 

I did promise. When she had gone down I 
rested my burning face upon my hands and 
mentally repeated these lines : 


“ But afterwards she did 
And eaid that it was fers ; 


vant who had entered with coals, commenced 


And vowed she nevermore would do 
Anything so heediess.” 


THE MERCHANT'S DREAM. 


ASLEEP ON HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. 8. BE. DAWES. 


A mother was borne to the churchyard old, 
"Neath a drooping willow's shade ; 

And sad was the knell the church-bell tolled, 
As there her pale form they laid. 


But nene there were of the weeping band 
Knew aught of the wild despair, 

Or felt the dread chill of death’s cold hand, 
Bave the boy who lingered there. 


Closer he crept to his mother’s side, 
And the teardrops fell like rain ; 
For never again in the world so wide 

Would he find her like again. 


Then forth he went from the sacred spot 
Full many a mile away: 

In other scenes where her form was not, 
To toil through the weary day. 


He missed his mother’s cheering smile, 
And her ever tender care, 

And he missed her soft white hand the while, 
As it smoothed his golden hair. 


Cold, bitter words, in fierce anger given, 
Fell harsh on the orphan’s ear; 

And away from the wound with anguish driven, 
He fled in his grief and fear. 


Still on ke went, with weary feet, 
Where his only refuge lay, 

Thinking the while that her voice so sweet 
Was guiding the doubtful way. 


With tear-stained cheek, neath the moon’s clear light, 
Where the willow branches wave, 

They found the poor orphan boy that night, 
Asleep on hie mother's grave! 


[onrermat.] 
THE MERCHANT'S DREAM: 
—OR,— 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR OF PEN AND INK SKETCHES,” ETO. 


A creat while ago, several hundred years at 
least, there lived in Cairo a rich merchant whose 
name was Abdallah. He was commonly called 
Abdallah the rich, and sometimes Abdallah the 
miserly. From boyhood almost he had been en- 
gaged in business, and always successfully. 
Shift as it might, the wind was always favorable 
to some of his ships, and ventares which ruined 
other merchants, overflowed his coffers with gold. 
The blue Mediterranean reflected the gleam of 
his smiles. Nile, the father of rivers, was 
shadowed by the swarthy faces of slaves who 


rowed his boats, and the burning sands of the* 
desert were trampled by the feet of his caravans. 
His emissaries were known in the bazaars of 
Delhi and Damascus, in the spicy forests of 
Ceylon, and among the pearl divers of the far 
Indian seas. They even traded, it was said, with 
the natives of Timbuctoo, that mysterious city 
whose existence has been so often denied. Ab- 
dallah, however, had never quitted Cairo, the 
city of his birth. He knew too well the dangers 
and hardships of travel to think of exposing his 
precious person to them. He had but to name 
a place to his agents, and say, “ Go there,” and 
they went. 

His bazaars were in different parts of the city, 
but his house, like that of every good Turk, was 
in the Turkish Quarters. Save the arch over the 
door, which was elaborately carved, and illumin- 
ated with gold letters—a text from the Koran— 
there was nothing about the outside of the house 
to stamp its owner a wealthy man. Inside, how- 
ever, it was apparent, and all was rich and 
beautifal. 

Like many other mean and selfish men, Ab- 
dallah was at heart, sensual and luxurious. His 
floors were carpeted with the richest stuffs of the 
East, brilliant in dye, and soft as flowers to the 
feet. Truly it was an enchanted place, that 
garden and house, and worthy of a better master 
than Abdallah. 

Here Abdallah dwelt year after year. No one 
shared his enjoyments save his daughter Zuleika, 
and she only when he was away. There was 
not much happiness in the house where Abdallah 
was, he was so selfish and exacting. It was im- 
possible to please him. He thought of no one 
but himself and his own gains and losses. He 
had a wonderful head for accounts, and could 
reckon untold sums by instinct. He knew toa 
fraction how much‘ every debtor owed him, and 
how much it cost just to keep the life in his 
slaves. When the business of the day was over, 
and he had smoked his bubbling pipe, and quaffed 
his cup of Greek wine, he used to shut himself 
up in his room and gloat over his gold. 

Such was the man Abdallah, and such his 
mode of life up to the morning when our story 
begins. Having a new scheme of gain on that 
morning, he rose earlier than usual, performed 
his customary ablutions, and prepared to depart 
for the market-place. Before setting forth he 
allotted the day’s work to his servants and slaves, 
then he charged his daughter Zuleika not to leave 
the house during his absence ; and finally, after 
he had made everybody as miserable as he could, 
he departed, and the door was barred behind 
him. 
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It was still early in Cairo, and but few of thé 
better class of citizens had yet risen. The 
streets were filled with the poorer ‘sort, and the 
short turn that Abdallah took to the market- 
place led him among their dwellings. He had 
but little time for observation, so intent was he 
in hatching his schemes, but he could not help 
seeing the filth and misery which surrounded 
him. The houses were in a rainous and tumble- 
down condition ; many of them without windows 
and doors, mere hovels, gnd their dwellers were 
in perfect keeping—tean, sallow and ragged. 

Few of the men were at home, for the day be- 
ing a festival promised abundant alms; but he 
saw the women in the miserable rooms, and 
troops of squalid children. One among the 
number arrested the sight of Abdallah, she was 
so much like his own child, Zuleika. She was 
just her height, although her figure was frailer ; 
had the same black hair adorned with seguins ; 
and the same lustrous large eyes and long eye- 
lashes. Zuleika, however, lacked the mingled 
mirth and melancholy of her counterfeit; nor 
was she ever seen, like her, at the baleony un- 
veiled. The likeness puzzled Abdallah ; but he 
knew that Zuleika was safe at home, and his 
schemes came into his head again, so he passed 
on and forgot it. 

He had now reached a better portion of the 
city although he was still in the Beggars’ Quar- 
ter. He stopped in the Public Square, and 
gazed about him. His vision was bounded on 
all sides by the white walls of the city, and the 
fringe of palms overlooking it. The heart of 
Abdallah was glad within him, he hardly knew 
why, and he went on his way with a lighter and 
firmer step. To say that he was depressed by 
the Beggars’ Quarters, or that he pitied its uan- 
fortunate dwellers, would show but little knowl- 
edge of a nature like his, Still he felt happy in 
leaving them behind him, and in comparing his 
condition with theirs. 

He drew near the market place in which his 
bazaars were held, when he was accosted by a 


“Tam poor,” said the beggar ; “ it is two days 
now since I tasted food.” 

“ What is that to me ?”’ inquired the merchant. 

“ Abdallah, the rich, Iam poor and hangry, 
and I demand alms from thee !” 

Abdallah started back amazed. He was not 
accustomed to demands, besides, he had never 
before been mimicked as he was by the beggar; 
for the voice of the latter was an exact echo 
his own. Nor did the imitation stop at his 
voice—form, gesture, gait, everything relating to 
Abdallah was reproduced with strange fidelity. 
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It was as if he saw himself in a mirror, or stood 
beside himself in a dream. 

There was a difference, though, between the 
beggar’s garments and those of Abdallah. The 
merchant was dressed as became his station and 
wealth ; the beggar was clad in rags which failed 
to hide his leanness, and he supported himself 
on a long staff. His face was thin and ghastly, 
and his eyes that burned with an unnatural 
lustre, were deeply sunken in their sockets. He 
was like Abdallah, and yet unlike; looking not 
so much as Abdallah did, as Abdallah might, 
should he, by any chance, become a beggar. 

“Abdallah, the miserly,” said the beggar, 
* you are rolling in abundance, while I am starv- 
ing with want. Help me, or I die!” 

“ You are mistaken in thinking me rich,” said 
the covetous merchant. “True, I have the rep- 
utation of wealth, but everybody knows the un- 
certainty of a merchant’s business. To-day he 
is rich, to-morrow poor. But admitting that I 
am rich, my money ismy own. Lowe it entirely 
to my own exertions, and not to others. I can- 
not help you, so let me pass.” 

“But I am dying,” persisted the beggar. 

“ Again, I say, what is that to me?” 

“ Listen to me, Abdallah,” said the excited 
beggar, shaking his skinny fingers in the face of 
the merchant. “Listen to me, hard-hearted 
man. You refuse me, your fellow-man, bread, 
and you arrogate to yourself your good fortune. 
These are deadly sins, and must be atoned for. 
God gave you prosperity. He can give you ad- 
versity as well. And he does—from this hour 
there is a spell upon you.” 

The merchant turned away in wrath, and was 
about to smite the beggar, when he saw the cap- 
tain of the sultan’s guard approaching in the dis- 
tance. In spite of ‘himself he shuddered and 
turned pale. 

“ The curse is beginning to work, Abdalleh,” 
said the beggar, tauntingly; but Abdallah was 
too much troubled to hear him. He ran over in 

his mind all his late business transactions, to see 

how far the worst had infringed the law ; won- 
dered which of his many agents was most likely 
to betray him, and whether, if the worst came to 
the worst, he could manage to escape with life. 

“ Perhaps I may eseape even now,” said he, 
to himself. But no, the guard was too close. 
“ Besides,” he reasoned," if I attempt flight, it will 
seem to confirm suspicion.” Bat he could not 

have flown had he tried, for his feet were rooted 
to the ground. 

He was a grim-looking fellow, the captain of 
the guard, and his manner of arresting Abdallah 
was not calculated to set the latter at ease. He 
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drew his long sword with one hand, and clutehed 
the merchant by the wrist with the other, while 
the soldiers sprang upon him from the opposite 
side, and pinioned his arms behind him. He 
was then marched off in the direction of the 
sultan’s palace. As might have been expected, 
his arrest drew together a crowd. First and fore- 
most came the rabble from the Beggars’ Quar- 
ters; children who broke off their plays to revile 
him, women who ran to see if it was their lovers 
or husbands; and numbers of the beggar men 
whom the news had already reached. 

Among others was the girl who looked so 
much like Zaleika now. She had lustrous eyes, 
long lashes and dark hair, adorned with seguins, 
but her face was haggard with sensuality and dis- 
torted with indecent mirth. She was no more 
like Zuleika—the pure and beautiful Zuleika— 
than a wandering comet is like the moon, the 
silver Eden of night. 

“This is marvellous, this change,’”’ thought 
Abdallah ; and the beggar coming into his mind 
he turned his head to see if the beggar was 
changed also; and lo, he had vanished. 

The guard and their prisoner had now reached 
the sulian’s palace. It was a holiday in Cairo, 
and the square was filled with soldiers. The 
gates were thrown open, and the sultan came 
forth to judgment. The commander of the 
faithfal was mounted on a superb Arab barb, 
whose neck arched proudly, and whose step dis- 
dained the earth. His turban was covered with 
jewels, and it shone like a constellation under his 
gaudy plume. His caftan was green, the sacred 
color, but his sash was deep red. It was an om- 
inous color with the commander of the faithful, 
for it generally betokened the shedding of blood. 
So his court approached him with terror, kissing 
his robe and feet, and even the ground before 
him. “ Long live the shereef! May Allah pro- 
long his days!” 

Casting his eyes over the te crowd, the 
Commander of the Faithful saw Abdallah kneel- 
ing in the custody of the captain of the guard. 
He summoned the latter, and as he drew near, 
dragging the helpless culprit, beckoned to the 
executioners. Behold Abdallah between them 
in front of the sultan! 

“ We have heard of this man,” said the Com- 
mander of the Faithfal. ‘Does any: one here 
know him? It is said that he is rich, very rich. 
It is also said that his riches are ill gotten. If 

he has wronged any here, even a slave, let the 
wronged man step forth and accuse him. By 
the beard of my father, he shall have justice !” 

The words of the sultan passed from mouth to 
mouth till they reached the ears of a merchant 
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who was passing the palace. Emboldened by 
the sultan’s permission, he accused Abdallah : 
“ Commander of the Faithful, the metchant 


Abdallah owes me five parses of gold, which he 


refuses to pay. He came to me one day, accom- 
panied by a strange merchant, who he said was 
his friend, and who wished to purchase satidal- 
wood and gums. I sold him five purses worth, 
Abdallah agreeing to pay for the same in case 
his friend did not. Twelve moons have passed 
since then, and I have not seen the merchant, 
neither will Abdallah pay the debt.” 

“ Your case is hard,”’ said the sultan, “ but we 
cannot help you. The law will do you justice if 
you prove your claims. We give you a putseof 
gold that you may prosecute it freely.” 

The next accuser was one of the mamelukes. 
“Commander of the Faithful, this shopkeeper 
lately sold me a sword for a true Damascus 
blade. I paid him his price without higgling, 
and went forth to battle with the enemies of the 
prophet. A boy whom I could have slain with 
the wind of a good scimetar, engaged me, and 
snapping my sword, gave me this ugly gash on 
the cheek. Ihave no sword now. Here is the 
hilt of my famous Damascus blade,” and he 
threw it at the feet of the sultan’s barb, “give 
me another, master, and I will punish the lying 
shopkeeper.” 

“ You are a brave fellow, mameluke,” said the 
sultan, unbuckling his own sword, and handing 
it to the soldier; “wear this and smite the 
Giaours. Leave the shopkeeper to us.” 

The soldier fell back in the ranks, and the 
sultan made a sign to the slave with the bow- 
string, who seized Abdallah and prepared to 
strangle him. 

The ‘next accuser was one of the desert sheikhs. 
“ Seven years ago,” he said, “ there was a famine 
among my people. The tidings reached Cairo, 
and this dog sent his agents among us, loaded 
with corn, not to relieve us of our wants, but to 
rob us of our flocks and herds. He built gran- 
aries in our midst, and tortured us with the sight 
of food which we were not rich enough to buy. 
We implored the assistance of other merchants, 
and many attempted to help us, but he drove 
them all from the field, some by bribery, and 
some by underselling, till, at last no one would 
venture against him. The souls of our dead ery 
for justice, justice on the corn-selling dog!” 

“We, too, have a cause of complaint,” said 
the Commander of the Faithful, after a dozen or 
two had finished accusing Abdallah. “This 
jewel,” and he plucked one from his turban, “ was 
sold us by the merchant fora pure diamond, and 
it turns ont to be a bitof glass. We gavehim a 
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thousand purses for what is not worth a piastre. 
To punish him for this cheat, we confiscate his 
estates for the prophet’s treasury, and we seize 

‘his daughter for the imperial harem. As for the 
wretch himself, he shall become a slave. We 
give bim to your tribe,” said the sultan, turning 
to the desert sheikh. “It is just that he should 
suffer even as he has made others. The dog is 
no longer Abdallah the merchant, but Abdallah 
the slave. God is great!” 

“ Long life to the shereef! May God prolong 
his days !” 

The sultan shook the reins of his barb, and 
rode down the square, accompanied by his ba- 
shaws and sheikhs. The mamelukes and black 
troops remained together with Abdallah and the 
executioner. There was no danger now in in- 
sulting him, and they made the most of the 
opportunity. The mamelukes began by robbing 
him of everything valuable. One snatched his 
turban, another his sash, a third his jewel-hilted 
dagger, and a fourth the purse which he vainly 
endeavored to conceal; therest, meanwhile, rode 
around him and pricked him with the points of 
their long spears. He was then handed over to 
the soldiers, and buffeted about till his bones 
ached. When the sheikh returned for his slave, 
he found him in a sorry plight, for he was cov- 
ered with blood and bruises, and his garments 
were torn to tatters. Could his counterfeit, and 
second self, the beggar, have seen him then, even 
he must have pitied him, he was so ragged and 
forlorn. 

It pleased the sheikh to ride through Cairo 
before he departed for the desert, and the whim 
seized him to make Abdallah lead his camel. The 
slave walked before his master, sullen and slow, 
the string of the camel slack in his hand, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Turn which way he 
would, he was blasted with the sight of human 
faces. Men of all ranks and conditions rejoiced 
at the sight of his abasement Children climbed 
up arches and gateways to get a glimpse of him ; 
citizens pointed him out to strangers, and veiled 
women peered at him from latticed balconies. 
Many of his debtors were present, and merry 
enough they were, too. It was not every day 
that they could pay their debts so easily ! 

After travelling the principal streets of the city, 
passing squares, markets and bazaars, the 


sheikh halted to make way for a procession. 
First came a file of soldiers, laden with swords 
and daggers, and armfuls of sashes and shawls ; 
then a row of black slaves, each with a jar of gold 
or jewels on his head; and lastly, the head 
eunuch, leading a veiled girl, who trembled under 
her veil! The heart of the slave sank within 
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him. It was the spoil of his own bazaars 
which the sultan had just seized, and his own 
child Zuleika, on her way to the royal harem ! 
A mist swam before the eyes of the wretched 
man ; he staggered a step, and fell senseless in 
the dust. 

When he came to himself, he was travelling 
with the caravan, for the tribe whose slave he 
had become, were journeying back to the desert. 
The sheikh was at their head, and Abdallah led 
his camel over the sand. 

An ocean of yellow sand stretched away on all 
sides, till it reached the edge of the horizon. 
Not a tree or a plant was to be seen anywhere, 
not even a blade of grass. The road was fre- 
quently strewn with bones, the skeletons of men 
and camels, some of whom were overwhelmed by 
whirling clouds of sand, while others must have 
perished from starvation. 

One skeleton in particular impressed Abdallah, 
and made him thoughtful for a long time. It 
lay in advance of the multitude, and beside it 
was a broken water cruse. He pick up a frag- 
ment of the vessel, and saw its owner’s name 
engraved under the name of the potter. The 
dead man was one of his own agents, a trusty 
Egyptian, who started ona long journey for him 
and never returned. ‘“ He met his fate in the 
desert,” thought Abdallah ; “he was starved to 
death that I might increase my gains. I remem- 
ber now that his wife told me this, but I feigned 
to think it false, and refused her a single piastre. 
I am punished now, for I am in the desert my- 
sélf, Allah forbid that his fate should be mine !”” 

He cast his eyes over the sea of rolling sand, 
and sighed aloud. Up to this time, and it was 
now the second day of his journey, he had made 
no complaint ; but now his limbs began to fail 
him from excessive weakness. The hot sand 
burned his tender feet, the waste of flint into 
which the caravan had come, cut him to the very 
bone, and his steps were marked with blood. 

In the afternoon the caravan halted at a well 
and pitched their tents for the night. The valley 
was a mere gully, the bed of some ancient 
river, and the well a pit of brackish water. A 
stunted palm rustled in the burning air, and a 
few brave tufts of grass disputed the supremacy 
of the place. It was. dreary sand, but it seemed 
a garden to the weary Abdallah. 

The camels were fed and tethered for the 
night; the sheikh and his sons sat cross-legged 
in the tent, and related marvellous tales; the 
slaves huddled together and sang strange songs 
to wild tunes and tongues; but Abdallah stood 
alone in the shadeof the palm. Hus firstimpulse 
was flight, but a glance at his swollen feet con- 
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vinced him of its utter folly. Had he needed 
anything else to deter him, he could have found 
it in the hyena tracks which surrounded the 
valley. 

He threw himself under the stunted palm and 
strove to forget the change in his fortunes. He 
was no longer Abdallah the slave, nor Abdallah 
the merchant, but Abdallah the man—a man 
alone with Nature. 

The stars were out by thousands, sparkling in 
the deep blue sky, and the moon lifted her head 
above the rim of the desert. The first news 
that Abdallah had of her presence, was a long 
ray of light which she shot full in his eyes. He 
turned his head aside, and it glinted on the sur- 
face of the well. A second followed it, and dis- 
covered what the dusk had for some time con- 
cealed, the dark faces of the slaves as they sang 
their wild songs. Then Abdallah saw the white 
tent of the sheikh, and the group of tethered 
camels, and then the stretch of desert beyond. 

There was something in the moonlight that 
made everything it shone upon beautiful, even the 
stern old sheikh who came to the door of his 
tent to watch the slaves. It softened the heart 
of Abdallah, and filled him with tender and 
dreamy thoughts. He remembered how often he 
had seen it shining on the mosques and domes of 
Cairo, and how it flooded the walls of his gar- 
den, and skipped from the walls of his beloved 
kiosk. Then his fancy wandered, as a moon- 
light fancy will, to the ruinous old houses, and 
he saw the Beggars’ Quarter as it was on the 
previous morning. The houses were old still, 
with walls and stories leaning to a fall, yet their 
decay seemed in some degree repaired, for the 
chinks and door-windows were closed, he knew 
not how, while the windows were curtained with 
white. 

“If the moonlight does so much for the beg- 
gars’ houses,” thought Abdallah, “what might 
not human kindness do for the beggars?” It 
was a manly thought, and it ennobled him while 
it grieved him. He pondered over his past life, 
his narrow selfishness and blindness, and giving 
himself up to the influences around, was initiated 
into the mysteries of Nature. And the first 
thing that the universal mother taught him was, 
that nothing exists for itself alone. He saw, in 
thought, the moon and stars shining upon the 
earth, and the earth baring her brow to receive 
their light, give her own in return. The land 
gradually crumbled to the sea on one side of the 
world, while the sea as gradually withdrew its 
waters from the land on the other. The clouds 
covered the mountains with snow, the snow 
melted and formed rivers, the rivers with mist 
29 
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fed the clouds, and the clouds turned into snow 
and again covered the mountains. The dew crept 
into the heart of the flowers, and the flowers 
breathed their fragrance to the falling dew. In- 
numerable were the examples of Nature, that it 
is necessary to give as well as to receive. Yes, 
and even to give when there is no hope of re- 
ceiving in return. ‘The desert, for instance,” 
thought Abdallah, “what can the sun hope to 
gain by shining on its rocks and billows of sand ? 
For leagues there is no living thing save now and 
then a scorpion, or a straggling blade of grass. 
Yet the sun shines as generously there as in the 
gardens of Cashmere, and the stars and the 
queenly moon brighten the solitude with their 
smiles. And the great God of the heavens, the 
infinite and everlasting Allah, who made and over- 
looks the worlds, of what avail to him are the 
prayers and the lives of the holiesteven? Yet 
the hands of the great Father are always stretched 


out with blessings and bounties, and his ears are, 


always open to the cries of his children. I have 
not performed my part,” said Abdallah, sadly, 
‘as God and Nature perform theirs; but from 
this hour I will amend my life. Ihave not fullen 
in vain, since I have learned to fulfil my duty. 
God is great!” 

He rose from his seat beside the palm and 
walked to the edge of the valley, where he saw a 
stunted colocynth growing alone in the sand. 
Curiosity impelled him to view it closer, and he 
hastened to it, though it grew in the midst of the 
hyena tracks. Scooping on his hands and knees, 
he brushed the sand from it and found it was dy- 
ing from want of moisture. Its leaves were 
shrivelled with the heat, and the poor melon 
which it strove to shelter was fairly wilted on the 
stem. It was a worthless plant at best ; so bitter 
that no animal could eat it; but its forlorn con- 
dition touched the heart of Abdallah, and retrac- 
ing his steps to the well he proceeded to water it, 
using for the purpose a fragment of the broken 
vessel he had found in the desert. This done, he 
crept among the camels, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

The caravan rose at dawn, and resumed their 
march. The first good deed Abdallah did repaid 
him well, for the colocynth was green and fresh. 
It waved its leaves to him at parting, and the 
shine of its yellow melon was brighter than gold, 

About noon they were startled by a mirage. 
It was the first Abdallah had ever seen, and he 
greatly marvelled thereat. It grew up from the 
sand suddenly, and assumed the shape of a band 
of roving Bedouins, a tribe of desert robbers, 
mounted on flying stallions, and armed with long 
spears, which they brandished furiously. 
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Then it became the house of Abdallah, a per- 
fect picture of his lost mansion in Cairo. Like 
that its walls were striped with red ; its balconies 
shaded the street; the fountain played in its 
kiosk, and a mock Zuleika walked in the shade 
of its unreal trees. 

Its third change was into the Beggars’ Quarter, 
which seemed more wretched, even if that were 
possible, than when Abdallah saw it last. Some 
of the houses had fairly tumbled down, and the 
squalid wretches had multiplied in every room. 


Parents had strangled their children, and were 
weeping for vhem; children had grown up, and 
were beating their parents; and the girl with 
seguins in her hair—she was stone-dead in the 
street. 


Then the mirage surrounded Abdallah, and be- 


came the very square in which he was stopped 
by the beggar. He stared down the long streets, 
and saw the white walls of the city, and the fringe 
of palm trees overlooking it. Gardens and 
grain fields barred the north; on the south and 
west came the Nile, alive with glowing sails. 
The surrounding hills were flooded with light, 
and the mosques and minarets blazed with rosy 
flames. It was too like Cairo not to be Cairo it- 
self. Abdallah rubbed his eyes like one awaking 
from a dream, and found to his great joy that he 
had not stirred from the square. The beggar 
still stood before him, holding out his hands for 
alms, and in the distance was the sultan’s guard ! 
Hardly a moment had elapsed, and yet Abdal- 
lah had passed through so many changes of 
fortune. It was like the prophet living in the 
seventh heaven seventy thousand years while a 
drop of water was falling from his pitcher to the 
ground. 

“‘] have not dreamed in vain,” said the thank- 
fat and humbled merchant, “for I have learned 
to perform my duty. Here, my brother, is alms 
for thee.” And he gave the beggar a piece of 
gold. “Depart in peace, and be happy. For 
me, I will go and pray. God is great! By the 
grace of God I am Abdallah the merchant, and 
not Abdallah the slave !”’ 


FILIAL REVERENCE OF THE TURKS. 

A beautiful feature in the character of the 
Turks, is their reverence and respect for the au- 
thor of their being. Their wives’ advice and 
reprimand is unheeded: their words are bosh— 
nothing; but their mother is an oracle; she is 
consulted, confided in, listened to with respect 
and deference, honored to her latest hour, and 
remembered with affection and regret beyond 
the grave. “My wives die, and | can replace 
them,” says the Osmanli; “my children perish, 
and others may be born to me; but who shall 
restore to me the mother who has passed away, 
and who is seen no mors ?” 
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WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 


Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rockets 
3000 feet abave its crater, while in 1744 the blaz- 
ing mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that 
its awful voice was heard a distance of more than 
600 miles. In 1797 the crater of Tunguragua, 
one of the great peaks of the Andes, flung out 
torrents of mad, which dammed up rivers, opened 
new lakes, and in valleys of a thousand feet 
wide made deposits of 600 feet deep. The 
stream from Vesuvius, which in 1737 passed 
through Torre del Greco, contained 33,600,060 
eubic feet of solid matier; and in 1794, when 
Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, 
the mass of lava amounted to 45,000,000 cubic 
feet. In 1679, Altna poured forth a flood which 
covered eighty-four square miles of surface, and 
measured nearly 100,400,000 cubic feet. On 
this occasion the sand and scoriw formed the 
Monte Rossi, near Nicolisi, a cone two miles in 
circumference, and 4000 feet high. The stream 
thrown out by Aima in 1810 was in motion at 
the rate of a yard per day for nine months after 
the eruption ; and it is on record that the lavas 
of the same mountain, after a terrible eruption, 
were not thoroughly cooled and consolidated ten 
years after the event. In the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, A. D, 79, the scoria and ashes vomited 
forth far exceeded the entire bulk of the moun- 
tain, while in 1660 AZtna disgorged more than 
twenty times its own mass. Vesuvius has 
thrown its ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, 
and Egypt; it hurled stones cight pounds in 
weight to Pompeii, a distance of six miles, while 
similar masses were tossed up 2000 feet »bove its 
summit. Cotopaxi has projected a block of 
109 cubic yards in volume a distance of nine 
miles and Sumbawa, in 1815, during the most 
terrible eruption on record, sent its ashes as far 
as Java, a distance of 300 miles of surface, and 
out of a population of 12,000 souls only twenty 
Journal, 


FEMALE COURTSHIP IN ROME, 


The women of Rome know nothing of those 
restraints which delicacy, modesty and virtue im- 
pose upon the sex in northern Europe. A Ko- 
man lady who takes a liking to a foreigner, does 
not cast her eyes down when be looks at her, but 
fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure; nay, she gazes at him alone whenever 
she meets him in company, at church, at the 
theatre, or in her walks. She will say, without 
ceremony, to a friend of the young man’s, 
“ Tell that gentleman I like him.” If the man 
of her choice feels the like sentiment, and asks, 
“ Are you fond of me?” she replies with the ut- 
most frankness, “ Yes, deur.” The happy 
medium between American and Roman court- 
ship appears to us the best. We hate excessive 
coyness, but do not like too much familiarity. 
What Maryatt—his opinion we have published— 
has said of rican women in regard to 
mock modesty is too true.—Tourist’s Letter. 


DEATH IN YOUTH. 
My brother’s dead! He was a man to reize 
The eagle Greatners in its flight, and wear 
Tts feather in bis casque. He's dend—he died 
Young, as the great will die, as summer dies, 
By drought and its own fevers burnved to death. 
Baarr CoRNWALL. 


THEY TELL MEI AM DYING. 


BY WALTER BOND. 


They tell me I am dying, 
Fading day by day; 

That health and hope are passing— 
Passing from me away. 

They tell me I must slumber 
W hin the silent temb; 

That soon above my head 
The rose will brightly bloom, 
And shed a sweet perfume. 


They tell me I am dying, 
My cheeks are very pale; 
That my eyes are dull and lifeless, 
And my frame begins to fail ; 
That soon I °ll leave forever 
This world of pain and care, 
And wander in the land 
Of rest and peace, where 
Blossom flowers rare. 


(ORIGINAL. 
THE PROMISED KISS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“House full? Why, how much company 
have you, Louise ?” 

Mrs. Louise Anslie, our pretty little hostess, 
who was on her knees before my trunk, engaged 
in admiring my embroideries while she chatted, 
turned immediately to my sister. 

“My dear Julia, we are actually crammed,” 
said she. ‘There hasn’t been such a summer 
rush for ‘The Maples’ since I can remember. 
First came the Athertons and Wilsons; then 
Hattie Lorthrup and hef sister ; then Harry Ver- 
non, Charlie Wayne, Fred Lawton and his pret- 
ty little cousin, and consequently her ardent ad- 
mirer, Mr. Maynard. I thought we were cer- 
tainly full, and James was just saying, last night, 
that we couldn’t possibly accommodate another 
one, when a carriage drove up, and out sprang 
Roy Cheston. I—” 

“ Roy Cheston ?” said I, my face flushing. 

“Roy Cheston ?” exclaimed my elder sister, 
Gertrude, who was tumbling over the contents 
of her trunk in search of an undersleeve. “0, 
I’m delighted !”” 

“He’s the best catch in New York, Louise,” 
said Julia. 

“ Well, of course he had come to spend the 
summer, and James was just as glad to see him 
as if there wasn’t a soul in the house, and we 
had whole suits of rooms ; but I was at my wits 
ends for a place to put him in. But at last I 


remembered what a good little soul you are, Mat- 
tie, and so ventured to let him have the chamber 
Ihad reserved for you. You wont think it an 
imposition, will you, dear?” 

“No indeed. I shall get along very well with 
Julia,” said I. 

“It’s very good of you. He’s just from 
Europe,” continued Louise. ‘O, what a love 
of a bertha, Mattie !—and has brought home a 
French valet who is almost as handsome as his 
master, and who is turning the head of every 
maid in the house, from my French cook Marie, 
to little Dolly. So delightful as it is to hear 
them talk French—master aud man! Mattie, 
where did you ever find this perfect trimming ?” 

“T haven’t seen him for nearly five years,” 


said Gertrude; “but used to be desperately in 
love with him. Such handsome eyes as he had!” 

“He is worth half a million besides his house 
and grays, which is much more to the purpose,” 
said Julia, whose twenty-six summers had brought 
her to appreciate the practical part of life, 
“ Louise, dear, please put my rouge on. I’m 
horribly pale, and my hand trembles so. Mat- 
tie, you homely, little, brown thing, what are you 
dreaming about ?” 

I got up from the floor where I had been sit- 
ting for the last fifteen minutes, with my hair 
about my shoulders, and went to the mirror. I 
did not want them to see what a bright color 
there was upon my cheeks. 

My sisters were dressed in a few moments 
more and went down stairs with Louise. When 
the sound of their voices had died away I drop- 
ped the comb, and throwing myself upon the 
carpet by a chair, fell to dreaming. 

Five years before—it did not seem so long—I 
had seen Roy Cheston, and for the only time in 
my life. It was on the night of a party given 
at my father’s house, in honor of my sister Ger- 
trude’s eighteenth birthday. Little more than a 
year before I had lost my dear mother, and the 
idea of a crowd of gay people thronging the 
room where she had rested in her coffin on that 
last, sad day, filled my childish heart with grief 
and indignation. But no one minded me. I 
knelt there by the window of my little room, 
which was in a wing of the house and overlook- 
ed the piazzas of the main building—my face 
wet with tears and the most wretched feeling I 
had ever felt lingering around me. Suddenly a 
light from the parlors streamed out broadly upon 
the darkness, as some one drew the window 
drapery aside, and an instant after two persons 
stepped out upon the piazza. It was my sister 
Gertrude and a gentleman. I could hear their 


words plainly as they passed back and forth. 
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They talked carelessly and gaily about a great 
many things, some of which I could understand 
and some I could not. At last I was startled by 
the words of my sister’s companion. 

“ What is that?” he said. 

“What? What do you mean, Mr. Cheston 

“T thought I caught a glimpse of a child’s 
face at that window,” replied the gentleman. 
“And if I am not mistaken it was wet with 
tears.” 

I drew back quickly with a beating heart, 
but I heard my sister say : 

*O, it’s Mattie, my little sister, I suppose. 
The child is averse to our giving this party to- 
night—declares that it is sacrilege, and that we 
are all heartless and forgetful of my mother. 
Of course the idea is very absurd, you must 
know, but no one could make her believe it, and 
she has shut herself up in her room and cried all 
day.” 

Gertrude had told the truth. These were just 
the facts of the case. If her words had called 
forth a smile from her companion, I should have 
hated him forever, but peeping carefully from 
behind the curtain, I saw his face as he passed by 
the lighted windows, and it was as grave and 
gentle as I could have wished. He made Ger- 
trude no reply. 

A few moments after, they stepped through 
the window into the parloragain. Leaning back 
into my old place I dropped my head into 
my arms and fell to thinking, but not of my 
troubles. Suddenly I was startled by hearing 
my name called. After a moment’s bewildered 
hesitation, 1 leaned forward and looked out. 
Mr. Cheston was standing alone upon the piazza. 

“ Wont you come down a moment?” he said, 
smiling at my frightened face. “I want to talk 
with you.” 

Springing up, I left my room and tripping 
lightly down stairs, stepped through the hall 
window upon the piazza, and stood before him 
with a beating heart. He took my hand, and 
stooping down looked kindly into my face. 

“ What have you been crying for?” he said, 
gently. 

“ You know,” I replied, laconically. 

He smiled. 

“So I do, little Mattie, and I called you down 
because I wished to tell you that I don’t think 
you foolish at all, as the others do, and that I’m 
very sorry for you.” 

I allowed him to kiss me, which was a liberty 
I should indignantly have resented under any 
other circumstances. 

“In a few months I am going away across the 
ocean, and shall be gone several years,” he said, 
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a‘ter a pause, during which he looked keenly 
bu: kindly into my downcast face. “When I 
come back, you will be a young lady, Mattie.” 

“T know it,” said I. “And I’m very sorry for 

“For what reason ?” 

“ Because I don’t like young ladies.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“They are so foolish. They talk about 
dresses, and gentlemen, and parties all the time, 
and are always the crossest people in the world 
to me.” 

The idea that Mr. Cheston was laughing at 
me, flashed into my mind as I finished speaking, 
but glancing up quickly into his face, I saw that 
it was unusually grave. 

“Your opinion of your sex is not a very flat- 
tering one, however truthful it may be,” he said. 
“Do you believe all young ladies are like these 
whom you see every day ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you think it necessary that they should 
be ” 

“No, sir, for I don’t think my mother was 
such a young lady.” 

“Don’t you think that you could grow up to 
be a sensible, useful woman if you were to try ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Will you try ?” 

“T will.” 

“And I hope you may succeed, my dear Mat- 
tie, both for your sake and my own. Now I 
must leave you. Will you kiss me good-by ?” 

Iastonished myself very much by the act, 
when I pressed my lips to his, as he bent down. 
Something in my face attracted his attention a 
moment after, and he laughed. 

“ You’re a queer little thing,” he said. “‘ What 
would you tell me if I were to ask you if you 
liked me ?” 

“The truth, of course.” 

“Then Pll spare your blushes, you remark- 
able morsel of womanhood. Mattie ?” 

“Sir?” 

“ Will you kiss me when I come back ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You will be a young lady then, remember.’ 

“ But I shall be myself just the same.” 

“So you will. Ishall hold you to your promise. 
Remember it. Now good-by.” 

He turned away as some one came upon the 
piazza, and I sprang through the hall window, 
and flew back to my room. And this was the 
scene I was thinking over as I sat upon the floor 
of my room at the beautiful country-seat of the 
Anslies—a girl of seventeen, dark, plain, shy, 
and sensitive. 


** Mattie, what for mercy’s sake are you doing 
that you are not dressed yet? It’s most tea 
time,” said my sister Julia, dashing into the room 
for something, and stopping short as her eyes fell 
upon me. ‘“ Have you been asleep ?” 

“No,” said I, sullenly, getting up and going 
to the mirror. 

“O, you queer child! Now hurry. You'll 
find me in the parlor if you ever get ready to 
come down,” and out she swept. 

I think there are few persons in the world who 
can understand what I suffered when I entered 
the room where Mr. Cheston was. Everything 
was a blank to me as I crossed to the window 
where my sisters sat. -I realized nothing in 
existence but the heavy pulsations of my heart, 
which seemed as if they would beat out my life. 
When I came to the nse of my senses I was sit: 
ting by good Mrs. Wilson, who was always kind 
to me, and whom I sometimes thought I loved 
better than either Julia or Gertrude. 

“ You did not expect to see so many people, 
dear, and was frightened,” she said, with a smile 
on her kind, motherly face. ‘I saw it the mo- 
ment you opened the door.” 

I answered only with a glance, and slipped my 
hand into hers. 

“Mrs. Wilson,” said my sister Gertrude, “ if 
Mr. Cheston comes this way again I want you to 
take Mattie round to the other side of you. You 
will, wont you ?” 

“No, my dear; that’s very ungenerous of you. 
I shall warn Mr. Cheston that you have serious 
designs on him.” 

“I don’t see the necessity of warning a person 
against a danger of which they are already 
aware,” snapped a young lady with very black 
eyes who stood behind the sofa on which we sat. 

Gertrude turned round with a crimson face. 

“ What is the subject of discussion? Wont 
you admit me to your confidence, ladies !” said a 
familiar voice so near my ear that I started in 
affright. The black-eyed young lady slipped 
aside to give Mr. Cheston a place near us. 

Several persons were presented to him, I among 
others. He gave me no particular attention, and 
took a chair beside Gertrude. 

“‘Didn’t you inquire what we were talking 
about, Mr. Cheston!” said the black-eyed young 
lady. 

“T believe I had the audacity,” he replied, 
smiling. But the smile was very different from 
the one I remembered to have seen upon his face. 

“We were speaking of kisses,”’ said Gertrude, 
quickly, with a saucy smile. “And Hattie here 
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I started. I had never before heard my sister 
utter a deliberate falsehood. 

“T am very sorry that Miss Hattie thinks me 
so indifferent to the most perfect luxury in life,” 
he replied, glancing up at her. 

“ Victory, Hattie! Mr. Cheston does believe 
in kisses,” cried Gertrude, with a smile whose 
brightness dazzled the eyes so that but two of us 
saw the hidden malice. 

I think Miss Hattie was about making an at- 
tempt to struggle out of the position into which 
my sister had thrust her, but Louise Anslie, who 
had sauntered up a moment before, exclaimed : 

“O, Mr. Cheston! don’t you remember that 
you once attended a forfeit party and wore the 
most disgusted face I ever saw in my life, all 
the evening.” 

“But, Mrs. Anslie, that was because I con- 
sider forfeits a sacrilege of the caress. It is con- 
verting the beautiful into the useful, and utterly 
ruining its peculiar value by so doing. I regret, 
however, that my face betrayed my feelings. I 
assure you that the radeness was not intentional.” 

“Mr. Cheston is apparently unconscious that 
several ladies are looking at him very admiring- 
ly,” said a low voice néar me. 

I turned around. It was Mr. Maynard, who 
was in a fever of jealousy because Rose Law- 
ton’s bright eyes were fixed upon the gentleman 
in question. 

“Take care, Mr. Cheston,” cried Gertrude. 
“T’m afraid you don’t know what you are bring- 
ing upon yourself. Having declared yourself so 
much in favor of the ‘ most perfect luxury in life,’ 
we young ladies may have you quite at our mer 
cy. According to your assertion, I doubt if you 
could resist the reward of a kiss from a pretty 
girl who might be sueing for a favor. Could 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because a kiss given in that way would be 
of little value.” 

“TI consider that a very unkind speech, coming 
as it does from the lips of a man who is well 
aware that kisses are a lady’s favorite bribe,” 
replied Gertrude, flushed, but laughing. “It is 
& most ungallant speech. Mr. Cheston, you 
must stand trial for punishment.” 

“I will make it short by choosing Rose Law- 
ton for my judge,” he replied, laughing, and 
glancing up into the smiling eyes of the little 
beauty. 

“ Your chastisement shall be to confess whom 
you kissed last,” she replied, gaily. 

“ That is not fair,” he said. 


declared that she didn’t believe you cared for 
them.” 


“ Why ?” 
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“ Because the lady is present, and the punish- 
ment would fall rather upon her than me.” 

They burst into a merry laugh. 

“ Well, then you can tell whom you intend to 
kiss next,” said Rosa. 

“ That will not do, either. I should never be 
able to put my intentions into effect.” 

“Do you keep an account of your kisses as 
you do of your expenses, Cheston?” called out 
Mr. Maynard. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Cheston, quietly. 

“Now I have it!” cried Rose Lawton. “ You 
shall tell us how many ladies you have kissed 
during the last five years.” 

“T will do so, on condition that my word 
shall not be doubted,” he answered, gravely. 

“We will believe you, certainly. Now listen, 
good folks.” 

“Not one,” said Mr. Cheston, quietly. 

Everybody looked astonished. 

“O, Mr. Cheston, you amaze us!” cried Rose. 

“ Roy is probably faithful to some fuir lady 
who favored him sometime before,” said Mr. 
Anslie, who had been listening quietly, for a few 
moments. 

“Exactly,” said that gentleman, rising with a 
bow, and turning away to some one who called 
him impatiently. 

Such significant glances and exclamations of 
wonder as were circulated through the group 
after his departure ! 

“And what are you thinking of, little mouse ?” 
said Mrs, Wilson, bending towards me. “ Your 
cheeks are as red as roses.” 

She would have been overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment if I had told her. ‘Three weeks passed, 
and Mr. Cheston and I were on no more intimate 
terms thau we had been on that first evening. 
We rarely met except at the table or in the par- 
lor of an evening, and he seldom addressed me 
when we did meet. By degrees I overcame my 
shyness and sensitiveness regarding him. He 
had forgotten the romantic incident of my child- 
hood which had always had such a charm for me, 
I thought, and wondered at myself for ever sup- 
posing that he had remembered it beyond the 
moment. It made me a little sad to know that 
all my pleasant thoughts concerning it were 
castles in the air, and slightly humiliating, taken 
in connection with his polite indifference to me, 
to know that those thoughts were somany. But 
I said to myself, after the manner of Esther Suam- 
merson : “ Mattie, it has been a very good lesson 
for you, you foolish, little dreamer.” , 

Mr. Cheston was a great lion among the party 
at “ The Maples.” The ladies all liked him; 
the gentlemen were jealous of him while they 
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strove to imitate him. Gertrude declared private- 
ly, that she was seriously in love with him. 
Everybody talked of him; everybody admired 
him, either secretly or openly. One evening as 
as I was passing by Mrs. Anslie’s chamber, she 
ealled me. 

“ Mattie,” said she, as I entered, “ my cook 
has left me. She has gone off with Mr. Cheston’s 
Louis.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“ Why, eloped, you little simpleton,” exclaim- 
ed Gertrude, who was sitting on the foot of the 
bed, langhing immoderately.  “O, dear! I never 
heard of anything so ridiculous in my life !” 

“ That is all she will say to me, and James 
gone, and I’half crazy for advice,” said Louise, 
half laughing and half crying. “ Mattie, what 
shall I do? How am I to get breakfast for all 
those people? I don’t know the first thing 
about cooking, any more than the chamber-maid 
or Dolly. ©, to think that the ungrateful girl 
should serve me so!” And my pretty friend threw 
herself upon a lounge and burst into a passion of 
desperate tears. 

“ Don’t feel so badly, Louise,” said I, trying 
to soothe her. “I promise you that I’ll cook 
the breakfast and help you to find another ser- 
vant before dinner.” 

“ You cook !” exclaimed Gertrude. 

Louise looked at me in doubt and astonish- 
ment, from behind her handkerchief. 

“ll do the best I can,” said I, beginning to 
realize the responsibility I had taken upon my- 
self, but determined to brave it out. “I will get 
up early, so as to have time for all necessary de- 
lays and experiments. But you must promise to 
keep the servants out of the kitchen, Louise, I 
do not feel capable of undergoing the ordeal of 
their criticisms.” 

“TI don’t envy you your position, Mattie,” 
sneered Gertrude.” ‘Fancy Mr. Cheston mak- 
ing wry faces over your biscuits in the morning.” 

“T think it would best serve Mr. Cheston to be 
as undemonstrable as any one in the house,” said 
I, indignantly. “If it hadn’t been for his man, 
Louise wouldn’t have lost her cook.” 

“Whew! perhaps you think Mr. Cheston 
ought to be responsible for the breakfast ?” 

“ He is as much called on as I. And the best 
he can do under the circumstances, is to quietly 
receive the necessary and consequent evils.” 

An hour afterwards we were all in the parlor. 
Suddenly my attention was attracted by the ex- 
clamation of a group who stood at one of the 
windows. Among them were Gertrude, Louise 
Anslie and Mr. Cheston. I listened, and heard 
Gertrude say : 
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“And Mattie thinks you ought to be responsi- 
ble for the breakfast as well as Louise, whose 
coadjutor she is.” 

Louise, looking up, caught my eye, and beck- 
oned to me. 

“TI want to say to you that I consider your view 
of the matter a very sensible one, Miss Mattie,” 
said Mr, Cheston, smiling. “And that I feel 
myself called upon to help you get breakfast in 
the morning.” 
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The group burst into exclamations of wonder 
and amazement. 

“T should be very glad of your assistance, Mr. 
Cheston,” I replied, quietly. 

Everybody laughed, and declared the matter a 
good joke, and I thought some of the ladies re- 
garded me with envy when Mr Cheston deserted 
them to compare notes with me. He could 
make the fire and boil the eggs and coffee, he 
said, and I thought I could make the biscuit and 
broil the steak. He declared that we should get 
along nicely. 

The next morning I was awake at dawn, and 
in a few moments after was up and dressed. I 
brushed my hair smoothly behind my ears, tied 
an apron over my gingham morning-dress, and 
proceeded, not with a very stout heart, I confess, 
to the kitchen. But at the sight of Mr. Cheston, 
kneeling before the stove, his white hands soiled 
with smut, and the linen apron of his quondam 
valet tied over his rich dressing-gown, I burst 
into a merry laugh. 

That morning’s experience was a strange one, 
and also a happy one. The most ridiculous 
things happened, and were received in the best 
possible spirits. Once I gave Mr. Cheston a pan 
to sprinkle with flour while I went to the pantry 

to search for a biscuit-cutter, and as I was gone 
some ten minutes, and he in his zeal to obey me 
and be of all possible use, continued his employ- 
ment until I retarned, the consequence was that 
the pan was half full of flour and the dredging- 
box nearly empty. Then we let the fire go out 
in the midst of our operations, broke some eggs, 
and burnt our fingers taking hold of the things 
which we had no idea were hot. The fat beef- 
steak caught fire and flamed almost to the ceil- 
ing, nearly frightening us out of our wits, and 
the coffee boiled over upon the stove. 
But by eight o’clock we came out bravely, and 
served up breakfast in fine style. I was a bit 
nervous when the meal commenced, lest some 
blunder should be discovered, but nothing of the 


kind occurred, and the affair went off in grand 
order. Before dinner Louise was provided with 


a professed cook. 
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possible friends. Gravely courteous as he was to 
others, he now always met me with a familiar 
demeanor and words of friendly pleasantry. 
Gradually the summer wore away. Several 
of our party returned to the city, and one clear 
September morning Mr. Cheston informed Mr. 
Anslie at the breakfast-table, that he should be 
obliged to return to New York the next morning. 
It frightened me to know how shocked and pain- 
ed I was, and at my first opportunity I rose and 
left the room. 

That evening when the parlors were deserted 
of the few that remained of the gay company, 
and I could hear their voices far down the moon- 
lit road, I strolled into the dark, silent rooms, 
and sank upon a cushioned window-seat. In- 
stantly some one started up in the dusky light 
and coming forward sat down beside me. It was 
Mr. Cheston. 

“ Mattie,” said he, “I intend going away be- 
fore six o’clock in the morning, and shall prob- 
ably not see you again.” 1 did not reply. 

“ Haven’t I a right to ask fora good-by kiss *” 
The light was not so dim but that I could see 


-a laughing light in his eyes. 


“ You have the right which the promise of a 

child gives you, I suppose,” I replied, a little 

annoyed by his light manner. It was so little 

for him to say good-by to me. It was so much 

for me to say good-by to him. 

“A child in years you were, Mattie, but more 

of a woman at heart than thousands twice your 

age. Do you know that you made a conquest 
of me, little one, when you kissed me upon the 
piazza in the darkness, that night ¢” 

“A conquest ?” 

“TIT carried that kiss away across the ocean 
with me. I loved the remembrance of it as I 
did my life. I would not have parted with it 
for millions, for it was a sweet hope on which 
hung all my light of the future. The lips of no 
other woman have pressed to mine since. I said 
to myself that until I kissed another your kiss 
remained. Do you understand ¢” 

My eyes were full of tears, but I tried to smile. 

“ You were a sweet child, Mattie, and have 
grown into a sweet woman—such a woman as I 
have been waiting to find that I might marry. 
Now I ask you for that promised kiss, and if you 
give it to me I shall take it for granted that you 
give me yourself with it.” 

He was sure of what I had never acknowl- 
edged to myself—my love for him. I felt it in 
the confident clasp of his arm—I saw it in the 
confident glances of his eyes, and content that he 
should read the heart of which he was so certainly 
the master, I acted my simple self and kissed him. 


Afver that Mr. Cheston and I became the best 
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THE BIRDS 
THAT HAVE VISITED WILLIE AND ME. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“°Tis exceedingly fine,’’ said I, closing the book, 
Somewhat bitterly glancing around, with a look 
Between wistful and rueful—* this Prince and his Bird, 
Which could grant every wish of his master’s he heard; 
With his wonderful notes steal from sadness its harm, 
And the hot hands of Pain by his magic disarm. 

If the thing could be real, sure Willie and I 

Have good cause to implore he might hitherward fly !”” 


As I said it, once more my poor feverish head 

In the pillows I settled, so heard not the tread 

Of such footstep as flitting scarce stirreth the spray, 
And though daylight, unmeet for sprite, brownie or fay, 
(You will wonder, no deubt, yet the truth I indite) 
Lo, the bird I had asked was there plain in my sight! 
Ah, such wonderful answer had Willie and I, 

For we each had a bird at our call to reply. 


How they looked, do you ask ?—it is hard to be told: 
*Twas the pet of the prince, had a plumage of gold, 
With the orb of a diamond sparkling and bright— 
O, I know that it shone not with kindlier light 

Than the pitying eyes of the minist’ring twain, 

Who beguiled from us both so much wearisome pain. 
We are humble and meek—are wee Willie and I: 
Nor expect by gay plumage our birds to desery. 


For the bird of the prince not a word could I own, 
Though his fine plumes were tinsel, unworthy the throne; 
But of ours can I safely and truly declare, 

Neath their sober disguise sparkle jewels most fair: 
The pure Gold of Affection, the Pearl of Content, 
With the diamond beam of Benevolence blent. 
Such dear visitors are they, sure Willie and I, 

We may never again Eastern fable deny. 


From the eastward they came, to the East they depart, 
But at call of our need close beside us they start; 

On their errand of mercy unflinching and brave, 

Than a host of pretenders more potent to save. 

So we smile at thee now, O proud prince of the tale! 
Well thy wonderful bird in our presence may quail; 
Ours are gentle and kind, one exceedingly frank. 

Such as hearts, not the tongue, must endeavor to thank. 
Are there any who knew them like Willie and I? 

Quite a hint have we given—the moral apply. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


OLD MAIDS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


TueEre are those in the world who appear to 
have the strongest sympathy for every class of 
persons save one. They are benevolent, pit) ing, 
kind and encouraging. Their affections are 
brought out by thousands of little circumstances, 
that prove their title to being called true sympa- 
thizers. But, as I said, to one class of persons— 
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instances, they shut up their hearts, turn the key, 
and refuse them entrance—I mean those, who, 
from early disappointment, have suffered their 
“ affections to run to waste.” 

How much that is ludicrous and jesting is 
applied to the single sisterhood! And why? 
Simply because the members composing that 
sisterhood have been so unfortunate as to lose 
by death or desertion, those to whom their young 
hearts were united, perhaps in bonds as near and 
dear as ever were cemented by wedlock. 

Or, it may be although some may sneer at the 
supposition that, endowed by nature with a more 
sensitive spirit, ora more discriminating judg- 
ment, or a more exquisite taste, than many oth- 
ers, no one may have come quite up to the ideal 
which they have formed in their early years, and 
which type they cannot degrade by accepting 
one less perfect. 

To a woman of such refinement, it is rather 
too much to expect of her, that she should carry 
her ideal—great and noble and spiritual as she 
may have believed it—into the village church, 
and baptize it by the name of Jones or Spriggins, 
merely because Jones or Spriggins may have 
offered to maintain her for life ! 

No—believe me, there are women who would 
die, sooner than alter the resemblance of the 
ideal husband whom they have carried in their 
hearts for years, and whom they perhaps still be- 
lieve is waiting and watching tor them, and who 
will step forth, even at the latest hour, to bless 
their patient hearts ! 

And if the many hours of anxious hope, the 
repeated disappointments, the brief glimpses of 
the coming man, which proved only to be his 
shadow flitting on the wall as he passed to take an- 
other to his heart, if these go to make up the fret- 
ful repinings, the stern hardness, and the terrible 
bitterness which we sometimes ascribe exclusive- 
ly to “ old maids,” is there a heart that cannot 
take the painful lesson home, and believe that it 
is not the fault of temper so much as circum- 
stances? On the street of a distant city, I used 
sometimes to meet a pale, haggard looking wo- 
man, around whose thin form a shawl was tight- 
ly wound, as if to stop the tumultuous beatings 
of a heart that had found “in all this cold and 
hollow world, no fount of deep, strong, deathless 
love,” such as she might have poured from her 
own soul. 

Her slender figure, pale cheeks, sunken eyes, 
and still more, the air and step with which she 
threaded the streets, as if she had no part nor lot 
with the gay crowd which were continually push- 
ing her frail form aside, all excited my curiosity, 


certainly the most lonely and pitiable, in many 


and one day I chanced upon a friend who knew 
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her well, and could relate to me her sad history. 
I call it sad, because it is sad that the heart and 
affections of any human being, who forms a link 
in the social scale, should be thrown back upon 
them, and the link severed. 

Helen Drummond, at fifteen, was one of the 
most beautiful girls who graced the large and 
flourishing town of Ackerville. Nature had giv- 
en her a graceful form, a sweet, changeful face, 
alike beautiful when glowing with siniles or wet 
with tears, a heart soft, loving and affectionate, 
going eagerly forth to meet the offered love of 
another, and lavishing its free gifts wherever it 
listed. Fortune was not niggardly to Helen, and 
education had completed what nature began, 
muking her accomplished and highly cultivated. 

No one, therefore, entered society with bright- 
er or fuirer prospects than Helen. Life seemed 
opening upon her like a fairy tale, with all the 
glitter and gorgeousness of its rarest gifts. Like 
the Persian roses, it had the art of being pressed 
with all its rich wealth of aroma into a small 
compass, and when the vial was broken, the odor 
was drowned in the tears of its owner, while on- 
ly the memory of its sweetness lingered to tell 
that there had been a glorious perfume. 

Two years Helen floated on the topmost wave 
of social life, sought, admired, nay loved. If 
she grew giddy with the homage and adulation 
she received, it was not strange, for Helen was 
human, and a woman! She did indeed exult, 
but it was with a feeling of joyful pride, that she 
could thus draw hearts towards her—not the cold, 
unloving, selfish ambition of a coquettish spirit. 

She rejoiced in her capacities for loving and 
receiving love, just as a bird delights in giving 
forth song, and with as little reprehensible feel- 
ing. She had just closed her school life, and 
had begun to mingle more thoroughly with so- 
cial companions ; and on her seventeenth birth- 
day she received all her friends at a large party. 
The enjoyment of the evening was to her intense. 
She was in the full tide of her young, joyous na- 
ture, and every tone of her voice, every move- 
ment, betrayed the fulness of her eager apprecia- 
tion of the scene which she had conjured up 
around her—herself the presiding priestess. 

The night was nearly over, and the company 
was fast retiring, when Helen, who was leaning 
carelessly upon a@ sideboard in the refreshment 

room, suddenly saw and felt a flame of fire rising 
above her head. Instantly she was clasped in 
the arms of a gentleman who had seen the acci- 
dent, and after a brief struggle with her nervous- 
ness, she fainted. There were no deep burns, 
but the soft beauty of her cheek and neck was 
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brilliancy of her eyes, and thinning her beautiful 
hair. Helen Drummond’s day of beauty had fled. 
True—but the talents she had cultivated, the 
intellect which made her superior to the common 
herd, the accomplishments in which she excelled, 
the great mind and the great heart, these were 
the same, and yet, unaccompanied by her former 
loveliness, they were but half appreciated. 

They who had crowded about her in other 
days, now stood aloof. The voice of praise came 
seldom now, to ears which once drank in the full 
sweetness of its honeyed words. She sat alone 
evening afier evening, in her lonely room, and 
heard the music of sleighbells, and the voices of 
those who once thought no party complete ex- 
cept Helen was at its head. And this saddened 
and distressed her. She was so young, to find 
her popularity such a mere idle breath as it had 
proved! The experience was such as people 
are often called upon to undergo, but then her 
hour of triumph had been so brief! It was so 
hard to find that her young life was but a bubble 
on the stream where she had floated so securely ! 

And so she went on, from year to year, bear- 
ing about with her an aching heart, and sorrows 
all the more severe because incommunicable, un- 
til wrinkles came into the face where laughing 
dimples once showed their beautiful indentations. 
Not the cheek of the aged, but those premature 
seams which we know are fixed there by the 
hand of care alone. 

Notwithstanding all that Helen had suffered, 
she had a heart that was painfully alive to all 
suffering in others, and although her fortunes 
had changed since the death of her parents, and 
she had become dependent almost entirely for 
support on her own exertions, she yet had many 
opportunities for dispensing her benevolence. 

Among the many objects that came under ob- 
servation, who needed kindly sympathy, none 
interested her more than a poor German music 
teacher, who taught his art in a family where she 
visited, the only acquaintances whom she cared to 
preserve from the wreck of her former days. 

Very sad indeed were the sighs that came from 
the bosom of poor Leopold Hertz, as he sat wait- 
ing for the young and careless pupil who had 
not, as yet, learned the full value of his precious 
time; and as no note of sorrow ever appealed in 
vain to Helen Drummond, she was touched and 
affected inexpressibly, by these evidences of a 
grief that could not be repressed, and one day, 

she ventured to ask the reason of his distress. 

In broken language he told her of his poverty, 
of his wife’s severe illness, of his neglected chil- 
dren, and of the poor home which his utmost ef- 


gone forever A fever ensued, destroying the 


forts were scarcely sufficient to support for them. 
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It was enough. He had opened up the fountain 
of Helen’s strong, unutterable sympathy, given 
her an object to expend it upon, and, in reality, 
was as great a benefactor to her, in his uncon- 
scious gift, as she afterwards was to him. 

Taking his address, she promised to visit his 
family, and with thanks and tears, and with ges- 
ticulations so profuse and varied, as would have 
seemed ludicrous to any one but Helen, he part- 
ed with her with such reverence as one might 
give to an angel. 

Helen stopped not for deliberation, but turned 
her steps towards that part of the town where the 
music teacher’s family resided. She was shock- 
ed to find in what a wretched locality he had fix- 
ed his abode. It was ina miserable, dirty street, 
made still dirtier and more miserable, by the 
spring rains which had washed the blackened 
streaks from the roofs, only to stain with them 
the windows and walls of the houses. The chil- 
dren belonging to these houses were playing 
about half immersed in the muddy pools which 
were standing at every corner, and with clothes 
that bore evidences of many a hardly-fought 
struggle by “ flood and field.” 

Among the group was a little fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, herself as dirty and neglected as the 
rest, but with a soft, childish beauty in those 
eyes, which struck the imagination of Helen as 
the sweetest she had ever seen. 

“That must be poor Leopold’s child,” she 
said, and without stopping for any more inquiries, 
she took the child’s soiled hand and told her to 
show her to her mother. Wonderingly, little 
Bertha looked up, but seeing nothing to fear in 
Helen’s face, subdued as it was to pity and com- 
passion for the little one, she led the way toa 
room in one of the worst of the bad looking 
houses. 

As she opened the door she beheld a sight that 
called forth all her sympathies. Ona poor bed 
lay a woman whose sunken countenance and un- 
naturally bright eyes told her truly the nature 
of her sickness. A cradle held a sleeping infant, 
while here and there were scattered implements 
of household use, mingled with broken and spoil- 
ed articles of taste and show. 

Helen sighed, as she saw in one corner a harp 
and piano, blending so incongruously with the 
rest of the miserable appointments of the room, 
but she did not give herself time to think of 
these. Approaching the bed, she took the pale, 
thin hand that lay outside the quilt, and said, 
simply, ‘‘I have come to nurse you to-day. I 
know your husband, and I will try to make you 
feel better.” 

In an hour, the room was restored to a better 
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state. The bed was made up freshly, a clean 
suit of clothes which she had brought with her, 
was put on the invalid, some curtains were fitted 
to the windows, the wash tubs and kettles disap- 
peared into a low shed beside the room, and an 
air of cleanliness and greater comfort took the 
place of the squalid appearance it had presented, 
It was now nearly noon, and Helen stepped into 
the next street, for a comfortable dinner, from a 
restaurateur’s, which she placed upon a table, 
against the return of Leopold. 

He came in with a wondering look. In the 
dimness of the room he scarcely recognized his 
new acquaintance, but when he did, it was with 
a delight, compared with which his ecstacy of 
the morning was tame. His poor wife could not, 
from very feebleness, express herself as he did, 
but she looked grateful and happy, and little 
Bertha was already on terms of affectionate inti- 
macy with her new friend. Helen, pitying them 
as she did, had not felt so happy for a long while, 
for she had found something on which to bestow 
her measureless love. 

Present and temporary relief she did not stop 
at. In less than a week, the family was remov- 
ed through her means, to a clean, quiet boarding- 
house, twelve new scholars were obtained, for 
whom a separate room was taken, so as not to 
annoy the sick wife, and a good careful woman 
was hired to take charge of her and her children, 
and all this by Helen’s direct instrumentality. 

As she looked round upon the quiet, shaded 
room, with its clean curtains, and the nice quilt 
which she had provided, and the many little 
comforts so necessary to the invalid, she felt that 
she had not lived altogether in vain. She sat 


for hours, when Leopold was absent, by the bed 


of the sufferer, fashioning new garments for Ber- 
tha, and the infant, Herman, and pleasing her 
artistic eye with the beauty of the children, now 
redeemed from rags and dirt. 

In the midst of this employment, so congenial 
to her generous disposition, she was called from 
town, to attend to some important business. She 
took an affectionate leave of the sufferer, and in 
a few hours was on her way, never to behold her 
again. Circumstances both painful and unex- 
pected prevented her return, and it was not until 
poor Bertha Hertz had lain for several months 
in the grave, that she visited once more the spot 
where her gentle charities had soothed and com- 
forted the dying woman. 

On the very next day after her return, she met 
Leopold. He smiled and wept alternately, be- 
having more like a child than she had ever seen 
him ; told her of Bertha’s death, and his own 
loneliness, and in his broken and imperfect lan- 
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guage, besought her to love him, now that he 
had no one to love or care for him. 

Helen’s heart was troubled. She did not love 
Leopold, for he was not of her grade of mind or 
intellect, but she remembered the two sweet chil- 
dren, and she felt that she could love them, and 
that she could take care of the father for their 
sake; and almost without a moment’s reflection, 
she promised to be his wife. 

And with the speed of many-winged gossip, 
the story flew far and wide, that Helen Drum- 
mond—proud, sensitive, self-contained in that 
pride and sensitiveness as she was, was about to 
marry the music teacher. To what interminable 
talks among the Joneses and Sprigginses did this 
lead! How many incidents of Helen’s life did 
it bring up afresh for idle curiosity to fatten on! 
How many things were uttered that would have 
stung Helen’s proud heart into madness! all ex- 
cusable in any person to say of her, for was she 
not a sour and disappointed old maid? and had’ 
she not laid traps for the poor innocent and ig- 
norant music teacher, to induce him to take off 
that terrible stigma? Poor Helen! 

“ Ah, I hear you are going to he married, Mr. 
Hertz,” said Arabella Linton, when Leopold 
made his next visit to his pupil; “but I did not 
believe it,” she added, “for I knew you would 
not marry that old maid, Miss Drummond. 
Why, mama says it would be a great sacrifice 
for you.” 

Leopold murmured a few indistinct words, 
half disclaiming, half assenting ; and went to the 
next house, where Miss Redford, a stout, “ strong 
minded” hoyden, had been counting the mo- 
ments that would bring Mr. Hertz should arrive. 
He had that very clinging, dependent nature 
which she wished to attach to herself. She had 
no objection to the man being the “ weaker ves- 
sel,” in her matrimonial scheme, and she had 
fixed her eye on Leopold, from the day she had 
first noticed the mourning badge upon his hat. 

Her youth was not yet dying out. Life prom- 
ised many years to her yet, before she could be 
equally called by the opprobrious name by which 
Helen Drummond was called; but apart from 
this, she really had a fancy for her handsome 
music teacher, and knowing that with such a 
man she could easily manage to be “ upper- 
crust,” resolved to appropriate him to herself. 

Only that morning, she had heard the astound- 
ing news of his engagement to Helen Drum- 
mond, and with a malice which could only be 
born of an unprincipled disregard of all moral 
obligations, she invented a story of Helen’s youth, 
and binding Leopold to secrecy, she told him 


such a marriage would ruin his prospects forever. 
Leopold heard and trembled. Weak-minded, 
vacillating, unstable, tenderly alive to the fond 
blandishments of Miss Redford, and contrasting 
her still youthful appearance with poor Helen’s 
faded and haggard look, and her habitual sad- 
ness of demeanor, he wavered and changed and 
tampered with Helen’s generous and selt-sacrific- 
ing heart, until her indignation was fairly roused, 
and she bade him leave her forever. 

Cowardly and feeble, he shrunk from this ex- 
hibition of temper in one whom he had deemed 
so gentle, and made some effort to recover her 
lost esteem. In vain! Helen was now as inex- 
orable as she had been yielding, and with a feel- 
ing of utter hatred in her soul for every being of 
which he was the type, she motioned him to 
leave her, with an air of determination that show- 
ed she intended it should be forever! 

Do we bear sorrow any better when it returns 
upon us twice? Helen did not answer that 
question, for scorn was so mixed up with this 
second casting back of her heart upon itself, that 
she had little care to analyze her own emotions. 
All that she knew was this—that she was oné 
separated—not from any fault of her own—but 
by the inexorable fiat of society, from her part 
in the drama of life, and this, while her longings 
and aspirations after happiness and affection were 
deeper and stronger than in her earlier youth. 

All that she had known, all that she had tasted 
of a brighter life, had been lost to her by the de- 
crees of fate, and not by any swerving, on her 
part, from the path of rectitude—not by any 
wrong done to society through her. Nature had 
been kind to her, but fate had subverted that 
kindness, and society was driving the iron deep- 
er and deeper into her soul. 

It is not to be supposed that such thoughts and 
remembrances could find place in Helen’s heart, 
without leaving some bitterness there, and herein 
is the very. essence of that which we ascribe to 
the class where Helen must be placed. Unwil- 
lingly do we assign her a place there. Unwil- 
lingly do we dispense with those noble and gen- 
erous emotions that would so beautify and fer- 
tilize the garden of home—but which,thrown back 
like weeds on the heart, like them wither and die. 

For awhile, Helen sank under this last shock, 
into a state of pitiable desolation. Her fine tem- 
per became injured, her talents were neglected, 
her mind became clouded, and her judgment 
faulty. Now, indeed, had the too sensitive spirit 
avenged its wrongs upon the too sensitive body, 

and Helen stood, a mournful wreck of both. 

As day succeeded to day, however, she grad- 
ually came up from this state into a calmer and 
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more peaceful one. This chastening of the spirit 
had done its work for her in another way. It 
had not restored her happiness—but it gave her 
mre of inward peace such as she never knew 
fore. She had grown tired of wrestling and 
*" struggling with the world, and she retired within 
herself, not to count her scars received in the 
conflict, but to ascertain through the din and 
smoke of the battle, how much of her had escap- 
ed unscathed, and what she had really lost. 

She had lost Leopold Hertz, but to her judg- 
ment, now grown wiser, she believed she might 
count it as a small loss. She was not like Miss 
Redford. She needed a protector, not a feeble, 
dependent character like his. She needed one to 
whom she could look up. In all her speculations 
upon the destiny of married life, she had ever 
placed woman in the attitude of reverence. It 
would have been simply ridiculous for her to 
have placed herself in this attitude towards Leo- 
pold. His nature was so inferior to hers. It 
would have been as if an angel should do rever- 
ence to a mortal—for such was the difference be- 
tween her strength and Leopold’s weakness, that 
the comparison is not an irreverent one. 

“Old maid” as she was, and embittered as 
that sweet disposition had been, by sneers and 
taunts and witless jests, there was the angelic 
principle of woman’s better nature still within 
her, waiting for the hand that should seek to 
draw it forth. 

It is said in Ulloa’s voyages, that the cold was 
60 intense, that the spirits retreated to the centre 
of the bottles, forming a column of actual fire 
which burned the lips of those who tasted it. 
Helen’s heart was not in this intensely fiery state, 
but it was true that her affections had been so 
frozen by the outward coldness of the world, that 
they lay all the more concentrated and ardent, 


because they were enclosed in that very ice. 


“Will you tell me who that lady is?” said 
Colonel Waldo, to his friend, after listening to 
one of those fervent “ talks ” which Helen Drum- 
mond now seldom indulged in, but which, in 
hours of more than ordinary excitement, she was 
betrayed into by some partial friend. 

“That is Miss Drummond,” answered his 
friend. “She looks well to-night. She is a wo- 
man of strong talent, but usually keeps silence 
in an assembly like this. I found that Judge 
Edwards was baiting her just now, hoping to 
rouse her into conversation, and he has fairly 
waked her up. Look at that thin cheek! how it 
glows with the strength of her emotions! What 


a glorious woman she would be if she were only 
handsome 
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“Tastes differ,” said the colonel. “To my 
mind, she is the handsomest woman in this as- 
semblage. Look at that thin, dilating nostril! 
How it expands as she talks! Look at the long, 
slender throat, and the queenly air of the head. 
Then compare her with these vapid red and 
white beauties around her. Compare her with 
that Miss Redford to whom you introduced me 
just now, with the little bowing ape of a foreign. 
er clinging to her protecting arm. I tell you, 
Barton, you have not studied woman as I have, 
or you would learn that there is no omnipotent 
charm in the mere tincture of the skin. Intro- 
duce me to Miss Drummond, if you please.” 


There is a gathering of carriages around the 
charch of St. Stephen, and many feet are tread- 
ing its ancient floor. Around the altar stands a 
bridal group. The bridegroom is a noble-looking 
man, with a calm, intellectual look, and an 
air which would seem to promise protection and 
kindness to all womankind. By his side stands 
a thin, shadowy figure, and as you look closer, 
you will see the faint remnants of beauty ina 
face, which on this occasion is lighted up from 
its usual paleness, to a soft, subdued tint. As 
she responds to the marriage rite, she looks up 
reverently to the eyes that look upon her with 
pride, because the owner of the eyes knows, that 
if beauty of face is absent, the more beautiful 
soul has at last been awakened to new hopes and 
more fervent love, by the warm affection which 


he has breathed upon it. 


Even Miss Redford is hushed into silence here, 
and by her side Leopold Hertz looks down from 
the gallery, with a bewildered look, as if he had 
lost something which was leaving his sight 
forever. 

How strange, that the very persons who only 
last week passed Helen Drummond in the street 
with a bare recognition, are now flocking in 
crowds to call on the elegant Mrs. Waldo, who 
leaves so soon, her devoted friends at the north, 
to take possession of her beautiful southern home! 
All but Leopold! He does not dare to risk that 
proud look which he feels would annihilate his 
half.grown spirit. Soon Miss Redford takes 
him under her protection, but she may rest as- 
sured that while she stands with him at the altar, 
he will breathe a sigh that he had not been true 
to Helen Drummond. — 


> 
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BRIGHT MOMENTS. 


There are moments of life that we never forget, 
Which brighten and brighten «a time steals away ; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot. 
And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day. 
Percival. 


LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Reluctantly I bade adieu 
To one [ loved so well; 

The tear that glistened in thine eye 
Told more than words can tell. 


Days, months and years have rolled away 
Since the last parting hour; 

Yet memory lingers o’er the scene 
With a sweet magic power. 


Hast thou forgot those happy hours 
We passed in social glee? 

When we rambled in the rural glen, 
With spirits gay and free? 


I miss e’en now thy placid smile, 
That made my heart rejoice; 

Yet more I miss the soothing tones 
And music of thy voice. 


And often, in the evening hour, 
When fiiends together meet : 

When converse cheers the social hour, 
And wit and mirth we greet. 


And well do I remember, too, 
The parting promise given ; 

And hast thou kept the sacred pledge? 
Twas registered in heaven! 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE LOST DREAM OF ROMANCE, 


BY KATE LINTON. 


Tue day was very warm—even to sultriness— 
and the low-hung clouds in the west betokened a 
thunder-storm. We had riding all day in 
an old-fashioned ark of a stage, clumsy and lum- 


bering as those vehicles usuallpare, About four 
in the afternoon, the storm Came on. It was 
terrific, but giorious. Never had I seen its equal 
for sublimity and grandeur. When, at length, 
it cleared, I found myself in my uncle’s front 
yard, with the trees and shrubbery dashing the 
great rain-drops over me, and my little cousin 
Helen winding her pretty white arms around my 
waist. When I call Helen Clifford little, I do 
not mean that she was a child. She was full 
eighteen, but fashioned after the pattern of Wal- 
ter Scott’s Fenella, and, like her, passionately 
fond of dressing in green. 

I record this visit, because it embodies the on- 
ly bit of romance in my prosy life. I who had 
so longed for some adventure, something which 
would throw a romantic coloring over the dull 


stupidity which I had found—was destined here, 
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in Linn Dale, to experience an event which I 
shall never forget. I was a silly girl, who had 
read romance enough to spoil me for actual, 
practical life, had I not been fortunately rescued 
from it just as it was getting too late. My es- 
cape was one of those railroad incidents, where 
the train dashes by the very ears of the horse. 

Helen led me to my chamter. Her father and 
mother, not expecting me, had seized the first 
moment of returning sunshine to ride out, but 
would be back to tea. 

“But Fred is at home!” she exclaimed. 
“Think how fortunate! You have never seen 
him, cousin Kate, have you ?” 

Ihad not. By one of those chances which 
sometimes happen to near relations, I had al- 
ways missed Fred at his home, and had always 
been absent when he visited mine. I went down 
to the parlor when I had ridden myself of my 
travel stains, and was introduced. Fred was a 
young man who would answer for a cousin, but 
not at all to my taste for a hero. He had fine 
eyes, it was true, but his hair neither waved nor 
curled, and his height was not commanding. 
Having ascertained this, I became quite easy and 
natural, satisfied that he could never be concoct- 
ed into a character of romance. My uncle and 
aunt soon arrived, and were very cordial. 

I pass over the first six weeks of my stay. By 
the end of that time I found cousin Fred sincere- 
ly attached to me. I was not mean enough to 
exult in this fact, and can sincerely say that I 
was sorry to know it; for I could not renounce 
my precocious notions of a lover, and Fred, alas ! 
was very commonplace. At least, I thought so ; 
since he did not wear a moustache, nor play on 
a guitar, nor write poctry—in short, he did noth- 
ing like the heroes of my beloved books. 

It was in a very straightforward, plain speech, 
that Fred asked me to be his wife, but emotion 


gave a flush to his semewhat homely face, and 
I thought what a pity it was that I could not 
love him. For the moment, I even regretted my 
own sentiments in regard to marrying, and wish- 
ed I could lower my ideas to the level of this 
plain, practical, common-sense farmer, for such 
had Fred decided to become. His father had 
given him the fine farm which he thought him- 
self now too old, and perhaps too rich to manage, 
and Fred was eager to accept his life work at so 
easy a rate. 

It was soon known in the family that I had re- 
jected Fred, and the fact occasioned much aston- 
ishment from them all. Helen, or Fenella, as I 
usually called her, was troubled, and almost an- 
gry. How could I refuse Fred—the kindest, 


sweetest-tempered, best man in the world? she 
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asked. She would not have believed it ; and now 
that it was forced upon her mind, she was asham- 
ed of me. I told her how I felt, and she declar- 
ed it was the merest nensense in the world. 
‘Helen, pretty little fairy that she was, had not a 
spice of romance about her. I told her so, and 
she expressed delight that I thought so. “She 
had no desire,” she said, ‘‘ to go round the world 
after a creature of romance, a hero such as Cher- 
ubina Willoughby was in search of.” 

She should never find any one like Fred, but 
he was her highest standard, from which she ex- 
pected to fall short. Well, her other brother, 
William—very different to Fred—was coming 
home soon, and perhaps he would suit me. He 
was in college, and picked up a good many no- 
tions which his father was sorry to have him 
entertain. . 

I thought a good deal of William’s return. I 
had seen him when a boy, and hed liked his ap- 
preciation of my reading. We had read roman- 
ces together, sitting hand in hand in a summer- 
house in my father’s garden, and I remembered 
with a thrill of delight how earnestly he had 
wished that he was old enough to run away with 
me! 

He came at last—William and a college friend 
—young Herbert Cavendish. William was now 


far plainer than Fred; but O, how magnificent 
was the young southerner. I lost my heart at 
once, for he brought a guitar, and played such 
soul-moving melodies, that it took the very breath 


away to listen. True, they were only simple 
melodies after all, but then ‘he had written new 
words to them all, so that one who had never 
heard them before would never have imagined 
that they were first sung by the negroes in his 
father’s cotton fields, accompanied by the banjo! 
_ He was not slow in finding out my tastes; and 
he availed himself of the knowledge to perfec- 
tion. He made love to me in the most winning 
way imaginable; and I, in return, acquainted 
him how nearly I had become Fred’s wife. He 
sighed over the sacrifice it would have been to 
marry one so commonplace as Fred ; and paint- 
ed the romantic life that we would enjoy together. 
His college term was now up. He was not go- 
ing to study a profession. His father was too 
rich to allow him to do that. And thus he held 
me in a pleasant dream of future happiness. 

Helen could not endure the visitor. He had 
tried to play with her as with a child. It sorely 
tried her dignity, for Helen, though so small, 
was very queenly—the queen of the fairies, I 
called her. She gave unequivocal signs of her 
contempt for my lover, which, of course, I 
resented. 
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The time drew to a close, to which Cavendish 
had restricted his visit. Not a word had yet 
been said to my uncle, nor had he proposed to 
consult my father, but I was not displeased with 
this. I felt that my Herbert’s love was above 
all conventional rules. But when the time came, 
and we had but one more evening to spend to- 
gether, I was perfectly overcome with grief at 
the parting. Herbert drew me to the summer- 
house, and there unfolded his proposal. He was 
to marry me secretly, because he feared that his 
father would not consent to a match where there 
was such a disparity of fortune. He had under- 
stood from William, he said, that my father 
could not settle but a very few thousand dollars. 

* William mistakes,” I cried. ‘“ Papa has of- 
ten spoken of thirty thousand.” Herbert started, 
and it was light enough where we stood for me 
to see a strange sparkle in his eye. I attributed 
it to pleasure at finding that it was nearer his 
own, and the thought that his rich father might 
condescend to accept a bride for his son, who 
was not absolutely portionless. 

“So that will obviate the necessity of so hur- 
ried and secret a marriage,” said I. 

“Dearest, no!” was his reply. “Even that 
sum is so far below what my father expects, that 
there is no chance of his consenting.” 

I was completely taken down in my estimation 
of myself and my father. What a mine of 
wealth old Mr. Cavendish must possess to look 
upon thirty thousand dollars as a mere bagatelle 
—a thing not worthy to be mentioned! How 
should I feel in entering such a family? I said 
this to my enraptured lover, who persisted in the 
idea that, although to ask consent beforehand, 
would be ruinous, yet there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining pardon afterwards. 

I was very unhappy and wept on Herbert's 
shoulder—sincerely wishing that some unfore- 
seen, but for me, fortunate calamity might de- 
prive his father of his property ; in which case I 
thought it possible that his son could exist on 
the small sum I had named, with a prospect of 
still more in fature. But I shuddered when I 
thought that I had been contemplating the con- 
tingency of my father’s death—for without that, 
I could expect nothing more. 

All this time Herbert was pleading, and I was 
blaming myself for my reluctance, fearing that 
he would take it as a proof that I did not love 
him. He wound up by a burst of tender rapture 
that I hardly knew how to resist, and indeed I 
might have yielded, had not a crushing of the 
leaves of the shrubbery made us both start. 
There was a pause—and then my father and un- 
cle, followed by my two cousins, stood before us. 
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They had evidently heard all that had passed, 
for William said, laughing, ‘‘ You put too fine a 
point upon it, Cavendish, when you spoke of 
your father’s riches. You forgot, my boy, how 
he scolded you for extravagance last year in col- 
lege. Our New England fathers are not half so 
severe, But pardon me! This is my uncle, 
Harry Clifford, Kate’s father—and you will have 
to ask his consent if not your own father’s. ” 

I had nestled close to my father, whose arm I 
held fast. I was trembling like a leaf. ‘ Here, 
Fred,” said he, “take Kate back to the house. 
I will settle with this young gentleman myself. 
I wish to ask him a few questions before William, 
who knows more of him, after all, than any of 
us.” 

I never knew what passed. Not a word was 
ever said to me, nor was Herbert Caverdish’s 
name mentioned before me. My father paid a 
hurried visit, staying only one day. Contrary 
to my expectations, he did not take me home 
with him. I entreated to go, so thoroughly 
ashamed was I of the events of the past night. 
I would have gladly baried my feelings in my 
own heart, at home in my chamber, but he 
thought it better for me to stay there. Helen 
was my good friend now. She was so kind and 
attentive, and sought to make me so much at 
ease, that I loved her more than ever, even if 
she had laughed at Herbert Cavendish. 

For the very reason that my adventure was 
never talked about, it lost its importance. I grew 
to be neither much mortified nor ashamed of it. 
I had not felt a spark of love for my suitor since 
he had so wretchedly tried to deceive me. Ro- 
mantic as I was, I loved truth and honor; and 
the want of it in any man would have shocked 
and repelled me. How could I have borne to 
live with one whose nobleness I had suspected ? 

William went away to study a profession. I 
remembered that my lover was too rich for this! 
The night before he went, I took a long walk 
with him, during which he talked, for the 
first time, of Herbert Cavendish. He blamed 
himself for introducing him to his family. He 
was poor, and, being a pleasant companion, he 
had thoughtlessly invited him home. Probably, 
he said, had I not been there, he would have tried 
his arts upon Helen, but in the course of conver- 
sation, Herbert had had the address to find out 
the amount of property owned by William’s fath- 
er and mine. Finding they were nearly equal, he 

had probably calculated that Helen would have 
only a third as much as myself, as I was an only 
child. His anxiety about his father consenting to 
receive a daughter with so small a fortune! His 
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They had discovered his schemes from a letter 
which he had partly written and had then torn, 
and probably dropped on the stairs. My uncle 

had found it and shown it to his sons—hence the 

visit of my father. They thought it best to send 

for him, not knowing that I might not resist any 
other authority. 

O, dear! my bit of romance! How violently, 

rudely was itended! William went away and 
the life of the house seemed to have vanished. 

Fred was always in such low spirits! And now 
little Helen was going to be married! Not to a 
rich man, but toa good one—a farmer, like 
Fred, and Helen was blushing over her bridal 
finery, just come home, when Fred came in and 
was curiously inspecting it. 

“Nothing green! Why, we shall not know 
you, Fenella!” said Fred, adopting the name I 
had given her. ‘“ What a happy look she has!” 

“O, Fred, darling!’ said the little creature, 
putting her small hands in his, now embrowned 
by toil like a farmer’s, “I should be happy, if 
you and Kate—” 

He put his brown hand before her lips. ‘‘ Hush, 
dear,”’ he said, “I have asked her once, and she 
said no. There is no appeal from that, you 


know.” 
“And what if Kate should say yes?” I asked, 


trembling, and without looking up. There was 
a pause so awful that I was about to run away; 
but a hand was placed on my arm; and a voice 
whispering in my ear, “Kate, Kate! beware 
how you trifle with a heart that loves you!” 

To that heart I suffered myself to be taken, 
trembling and tearful; and since that hour I 
have never sighed for the lost dreams of 
romance. 


» 


THE BUMP OF DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

Getting shot is a fate that inevitably befalls 
any rare or strange bird that may happen to visit 
this country. Even a stray parrot runs a great 
risk if it should escape into the rural districts, as 
can be unwillingly testitied by many a sorrowing 
and bereaved parrot-owner. So far does this 
cruel and abominable custom go, that I have 
known a paroquet to be shot by a farmer, though 
it had escaped from a house in the same little 
village. The destructive propensity is traly de- 
veloped to a wonderful extent in some persons, 
who quite justify the sarcastic foreigner in his 
remark that a heavenly day always inspires an 
Englishman with a desire to go out and kill 
something.—Routlege’s Natural [istory. 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 

From heaven fair beings come at night, 

To watch o’er mortais while they sleep; 
Angels are they, whose sole delight 

It is to comfort those who weep. 
How softly on the dreamer’s head 

They lay their soft and snow-white hands! 
One smile!—then, in a moment fled, 


real anxiety lay with my father. 


They melt away to happier lands.—Joan Wison. 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


Education is cheap in the empire. Such ster- 
eotyped knowledge as protection retains in the 
Central Land, unchanged and unimproved, is 
widely diffused ; and where there are so many to 
teach, it cannot be very costly to be taught. 
China swarms with schoolmasters. Most ham- 
lets in the south, and every large village in the 
ruder north, have a school of primary instruction. 
These village schools are not at the charge of 
government. ‘The masters lead rather a preca- 
rious life, boarding alternately with the different 
farmers and substantial householders, and bar- 
tering lessons for rice andsamshu. The viceroy 
may, if he sees fit, bestow some small subsidy 
out of the provincial treasury upon the village 
schools, and sometimes an endowed pagoda 
serves for the seminary, in which case the Budd- 
hist priests undertake the duty of rudimentary 
teaching, receiving a money payment, seldom 
exceeding a few sapecks, from the parents of 
each little scholar. Poorly paid as these school- 
masters are, they are not useless, since a surpris- 
ing number of even the poorest Chinese are com- 
petent to read and write. Then comes the nor- 
mal school, the expenses of which government 
defrays, and in which the curriculwn turns entire- 
ly upon the studies requisite for passing the offi- 
cial examination. Every chef lien, or capital of 
a province, called “ Fou” by the Chinese, has a 
large seminary of this nature, where — mas- 
ters are employed, under the vigilance of an in- 
spector of education. In second-class towns, 
called technically ‘“‘teheou,” there is a smaller 
school, presided over by asub-inspector. The 
third order of walled cities, classed under the 
head of “ tsien,” contain a minor establishment, 
with two or more tutors, who are in due time 
promoted to the central schools. To these nor- 
mal institutions resort the prize pupils of the vil- 
a as well as those luckier Chinese 
w parents have been able to hire private 
teachers of more extensive attainments. The 
normal schools impart a knowledge of the sacred 
books, the rites, as they style the ceremonial rales 
which regulate every action from the cradle to 
the coffin, the Confucian Apophthegms, the his- 
tory of all the dynasties, and the polite art of 
writing. Itis perfectly possible for a diligent 
youth to go straight from the normal school to 
the board of examiners, to pass creditably, and 
come forth qualified for the petty posts under the 
inperial system, for tide-waiterships, and collect- 
orships of salt-excise, and such small deer of of- 
fice. But if he wishes to mount the higher 
rounds of the gilded ladder—if he cherishes vis- 
ions of gold and silver dragons flashing from his 
embroidered vest, of peacock plumage and gau- 
dy silken banderols drooping on his brocaded 
shoulders—if he hopes that the proud button of 
plain red coral will sprout one day on his silken 
cap—he must go further afield. Pekin contains 
a kind of university, in which a student may go 
through a course of the sciences gratuitously, or 
nearly so, and if he hopes to be a viceroy, a 
criminal inspector, a prefect or a censor, he must 
take another journey, and repair to the universi- 
¥ of Moukden, in Mantchooria, where he must 

evote himself to the acquisition of Tartar speech 
and the careful study of Mongol peculiarities. 
He then returns to China Proper, and puts him- 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


self under the tutelage of a poet. He has never 
far to seek for one. There are plenty of lazy or 
disappointed sons of song, who have failed to 
pass their own “ great go” or second examina- 
tion, and who are willing to earn a few silver 
ounces by teaching the way to the Pierian spring. 
To write sonnets, odes, ephithalamiums, elegies, 
and so forth, is absolutely necessary in China, at 
least to one who aspires to the highest grades of 
the literary aristocracy,—C hill Magazine. 


MORNING. 

The best part of the day for most purposes, is 
in a great measure lost by most persons. There 
is no question of it. It is either lost in sleep— 
between sleeping and waking—feeble efforts to 
rise—buttoning up the toilet, or in a state of 
trifling indecision what to take hold of first. Let 
habit have its due influence in the case, and there 
can be no doubt but that early morning is the 
most advantageous time for effort of any kind, 
physical or mental. What an important part of 
most people’s lives is lost! So Walter Scott’s 
evidence to anything which relates to experience 
in great performance will be taken without re- 
serve. e says, “ When I got over any knotty 
difficulty in a story, or have had in former times 
a passage in a poem, it has always been when I 
first opened my eyes that the desired ideas throng- 
ed upon me. This is so much the case, that [ 
am in the habit of relying upon it, and saying to 
myself when I am at a loss, ‘ we shall have it at 
six o'clock to-morrow morning.’ If I have for- 
gotten a circumstance, or a name, or a copy of 
verses, itis the same thing. I think the first 
hour of the morning is favorable to bodily 
strength. Among other feats, when I was a 
young man I was able to lift a smith’s anvil by 
what is called the horn! but I could only do this 
before breakfast, and required my whole strength 
undiminished by the least exertion.” —Aneeland. 


FUNERALIN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 

When a man dies his body is laid upon a rais- 
ed platform or couch, erected in the middle of 
his lodge. Here it is left for nine days to be seen 
and visised by his tribe; upon the tenth a fune- 
ral pile is erected and a great gathering of friend- 
ly tribes and families takes place. The corpse is 
laid upon the top of the pile, the wife or wives 
of the deceased lying alongside ; here she must 
remain until the presiding medicine-man permits 
her to rise, which permission is seldom accorded 
antil she is terribly burned. Even now her tri- 
uls are not over; she must collect some of the 
oily matter which exudes from the burning flesh, 
and rub it over her own body, and if the limbs 
(as is frequently the case) of the body contract 
from the heat, it is her duty to keep them straight, 
and all this in a blazing fire of gumwood. 
Should the wretched woman get through all this 
alive, she has to collect any remnants of charred 
bones and, tying them in a bundle, carry them 
upon her back, day and night, for three years, at 
the end of which time she is free to take a second 
husband—a trial I should scarcely imagine like- 
ly to find many brave enough to attempt.— 7 our- 
ist's Journal. 


By preparing for the worst, you may often 
compass the best. 
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The buds are swelling in the hedge, 
And in the vales the bluebirds sing; 
And though the gaie may — blow, 
It breathes a perfume of the spring. — Lanca STER. 
Pests of the Garden. 

Insects, and snails, and slugs, are the terror of all gar- 
deners, and the destruction they effect in some seasons in 
small gardens is almost beyond the bounds of credulity. 
Birds comparatively do little injury—indeed the soft- 
billed kinds do good. The blackbird and the thrush, the 
robin and the sparrow, though they devour a portion of 
the fruits, destroy insects also. All birds may indeed be 
safely encouraged in small gardens near towne, as they 
do much more good than injury; and a few cherries and 
currants are a cheap price to pay for their delightful 
songs. 

Season Work. 

It is pleasant to be able once more to work out of doors, 
if even for two or three hours. It is time now to attend 
to your garden walks, to rake them, add fresh gravel, and 
trim the borders. If you have a hotbed—and this is in- 
dispensable, unless you choose to be dependent on the 
florist—you may now sow dahlia seeds, balsams and cock- 
spurs, and such tender annuals as require an early start. 
Potted hyacinths and tulips may now be plunged in the 
borders. Stocks and china asters should be sown ina 
slight hotbed. 


Anemones, 

All the numerous and splendid kinds of these plants 
which are met with in gardens, spring from three species, 
viz., anemone coronaria, the garland or poppy anemone, 
the sepals of which are white, with a red ring round the 
centre inside the flower, and the sepals rounded at the 
tip; tallata or pavonina, the sepals of which are 
purplish, and of one color throughout; and the anemone 
hortensis, the sepals of which are pointed and purplish, 
with a white centre. 


The Aphis. 

An objection to growing plants in rooms is the great 
difficulty of keeping them free from insects; particularly 
the aphis or green fly, and the kind of mite (acarus tela- 
rius) commonly called the red spider. Fumigating them 
generally destroys them. Washing with a syringe and 
abundance of water is, however, probably a better mode, 
as it has often been observed that neither the green fly 
nor the red spider will ever infest a plant that is fre- 
quently syringed. 

Hedychium. 

Garland-flower. Large reed-like looking plants with 
splendid flowers, but which are only suitable for large 
places, as they require the heat of a stove and a great 
deal of room to flower well. They are natives of the East 
Indies. Hedychium coronarium has large white flowers, 
exceedingly fragrant. All kinds require rich light soil, 
and are increased by dividing the roots. 


Garden Walks. 

In the management of garden walks all extraneous 
matter, including weeds, should be carefully removed 
from the surface. Weeds must be pulled up by hand; 
watering the walks with brine will destroy the micro- 
scopic weeds and also kill worms. Medford gravel is the 
best material to make paths of. 
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Yucca, 

The yucca, of which there are some twenty or more 
species and varieties in cultivation, is a remarkable genus 
of ornamental plants, all, we believe, natives of the United 
States—some from the north, some west, and some south 
—though the name is South American. Some varieties 
are shrubby, and among these the gloriosa, superba and 
serrulata, which are usually kept in greenhouses, attain 
the height of eight or ten feet, assuming a palm-like form, 
& round clean stem, surmounted by a mass of long- 
pointed foliage. When they are in bloom they are at 
once remarkable and beautiful—the flowers, which are 
bell-shaped, being produced on pyramidal spikes four or 
five feet high. We have seen plants with upwards of two 
hundred flowers all open at the same time. The low- 
growing herbaceous sorts are better adapted to outdoor 
cultare at the north than the shrubby wane which can- 
not endure the cold. The fil tt » angusti-+ 
folia, and some others, are quite hardy without protec- 
tion, and when planted in large beds on lawns are very 
effective. These are propagated from seeds and suckers, 
and are rather tardy in blooming, but they are worth 
waiting for. 


Cypripedium Fairieanum. 

Fairy’s Ladies Slipper. Most of our readers have no 
doubt seen this beautiful indigenous species of ladies slip- 
per. They may not know, however, that the genus is 
one of the most known and prized of what are called 
“terrestrial orchids ’’—that is, orchideous plants that 
are grown in the earth, instead of blocks of wood sus- 
pended in the air, and designated as “‘arials.”’ This 
fuirieanum was introduced into England some two or 
three years ago from the East Indies, and is quoted in the 
English catalogues yet at $25 per plant. It bears trans- 
plantiog, and by cultivation grows more richly colored. 
It is well worth the little care it requires, growing in deep 
shade beneath trees where other plants would languish. 


Hanging or Climbing Plants for Vases. 

There are many beautiful trailing or climbing plants, 
which, suspended in baskets or vases in the plant-room 
or parlor, make elegant ornaments. Lobelia gracilis is 
one of the prettiest plants we know for this purpose. 
When covered, as it will be when proper care ia taken of 
it, with its profusion of elegint blue flowers, it ie con- 
fessed to bea charming ornament. The Nierembergias 
are neat, beautiful plants for this purpose. The Torenia 
Asiatica is also beautiful, both with white flowers. The 
Lysimachia Nummularia, a strictly hanging plant, is of 
the easiest culture; aad with its bright yellow flowers, 


pretty foliage and graceful habit, is deservedly a great 
favorite. 


Trilliums. 
These are tuberous-rooted plants, generally with dark 
brown or reddish flowers, dingly rich in appearance. 


There is @ velvet softness in the petals, which adds to the 
effect of the colors. They are all natives of this conti- 
nent, and should be grown in shady places, in sandy 
peat, kept moist. 

Camellias. 

Camellias are commonly cultivated in sandy loam and 
peat, and this soil is perhaps the best for them when they 
are grown in pots; but when they are planted out ina 
conservatory, or the open ground, they will thrive exceed- 
ingly well in sandy loam, mixed with rotten dung or 
leaf-mould. 
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The Housewife. 


‘Wax Candles. 

Wax candles are neither dipped in the melted wax, like 
the common dip candle, nor are they cast in moulds, like 
the mould candle. The material possesses some peculiar 
qualities which will not allow of either of these processes. 
These wax candles are made by hanging the wicks all 
round a hoop in a fixed position, pouring melted wax 
down from the top of each, repeating until the required 
thickness has been attained, after which each candle is 
rolled until it is perfectly smooth and of equal circumfer- 
ence, shaped at the top, and cut even at the bottom. 


Portable Ice-House. 

Two casks, one six or seven inches longer and wider 
than the other; into the largest put charcoal powder 
about three or four inches deep; then place the smaller 
cask on this, and fill up the vacancy between the two 
with charcoal powder, and drive it down tight; arrange a 
double cover and fill it in the same way; then borea 
hole one inch in diameter through the bott of the two 
casks, and insert a wooden pipe to let the water run out; 
lastly, put it in the coldest place possible. 


Gruels. 

Have ready a pint of boiling water, and mix three large 
spoonsful of finely sifted oatmeal, rye or Indian, in cold 
water ; pour it into the skillet while the water boils; let it 
boil eight or ten minutes. Throw in a large handful of 
raisins to boil, if the patient is well gh to bear them. 
When put in a bowl, adda little salt, white sugar and 
nutmeg. 


Apple Tapioca. 

Pare, core and quarter eight apples; take one-half 
tablespoonful of tapioca which has been soaked all night 
in water; put in one-half teacup of white sugar and 
flour; put the tapioca eo mixed in a stewpan, and let it 
simmer ten minutes; then put in the apples, and simmer 
ten minutes more. When cold, there will be a jelly 
round the apples. 


Sauce Aristocratique. 

Green walnut juice, one part; anchovies, one part; 
cloves, mace and pimento bruised, one drachm of each to 
every pound of juice. Boil and strain, then to every pint 
add one pint of vinegar, half a pint of port wine, quarter 
ofa pint of soy, and a few shalotts. Let the whole stand 
8 few days, and decant the clear liquor. 


Cold Slaw. 

Yolks of two eggs, a tablespoonful of cream, a small 
teaspoonful of mustard, a little salt, and two tablespoons- 
ful of vinegar. If cream is not used, put in a small 
lump of butter rubbed in a little flour. Cut the cabbage 
very fine, heat the mixture, and pour it on hot. 

Cream Custard. 

Mix a pint of cream with one of milk, five beaten eggs, 
a tablespoonful of flour and three of sugar. Add nutmeg 
to the taste, and bake the custards in cups or pie-plates 
in a quick oven. 


To destroy Flies. 

Cold green tea, very strong, and sweetened with sugar, 
when set about in saucers, attracts flies and destroys 
them. 


Scalloped Oysters. 

Wash your oysters well in their own liquor, then put 
some of them into scallop shells or a deep dish, strew 
over them a few bread crumbs, with some seasoning, such 
as you prefer, and spread some butter over them; then 
add another layer of oysters; then of bread crumbs, etc., 
and when the dish or shells are full enough, spread some 
butter over the top, and put them into an oven to brown. 


Oil of Jasmin. 

Take an iron plate, on this place a cotton cloth imbued 
with olive oil, then a layer of flowers, then a cloth, and 
lastly an iron plate; repeat the series as convenient, and 
change the flowers for fresh ones until a proper scent is 
imparted; then apply pressure, collect the oil in glass 
bottles, and let it rest until fine; lastly, pour off the clear 


Decoction of Peruvian Bark. 

Peruvian bark, bruised, one ounce; cold water, one 
pint. Boil together for ten minutes, then add half an 
ounce of Virginia snake-root, and two drachms of orange- 
peel, bruised. Keep the infusion near the fire for half an 
hour, in a close vessel. A wineglassful may be taken 
every hour. 


Good Yeast. 

Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar, and half an ounce of salt, in two gallons of 
water foran hour. When nearly cold bottle and cork it 
closely. It will be fit for use in twenty-four hours, and 
one pint will make eighteen pounds of bread. 


Kitchen Odors. 

The unpleasant odors from boiling ham, cabbages, etc., 
is completely corrected by throwing whole red peppers 
into the pot—at the same time that the flavor of the food 
is improved. Pieces of charcoal will produce the same 
effect. 

Cure for the Harache. 

Prepare a mixture of oil of sweet almonds and lauda- 
num, and put it into the ear; or, apply a small poultice, 
in which is put a raw chopped clove of garlic; or, roast a 
small onion, and put as much of the inside into the ear 
as you conveniently can. 

Gentian-Root Infusion. 

Gentian-root, half an ounce ; orange-peel, pounded. two 
drachms; hot water, one pint. Let these stand an hour. 
This will be found useful in debility of the digestive or- 
gans. A winegiassful may be given every two or three 
hours. 


Nice light Buns. 

One pound of tiour, six ounces of butter, two teaspoons- 
tul of yeast powder, quarter of a pound of sugar; beat 
the yolk of an egg separately, half a gill of milk, anda 
few drops of essence of lemon ; bake immediately. 

Ice Cream. 

Any preserved fruit, five pounds; cream, one gallon; 
juice of six lemons, sugar to sweeten. Pass the whole 
through a sieve, then put it into the freezing-pot, and 
work it until frozen. 


Tapioca Jelly. 

Tapioca, one pound; water, six pints. Put them to- 
gether over night, next morning boil quite clear and of a 
proper consistence, then flavor to taste. 


Frozen Apples. 

It is stated by those who have had the advantage of 
experience, that if apples which have been frozen are 
thawed in the dark they are uninjured; but if in the 
light, they very soon become unfit for use. We should 
suppose the same result would most likely appear if the 
experiment were tried with potatoes. It is a very simple 
one, and certainly worth the trouble, as at the present 
season potatoes are extremely valuable as an article of 
food. 


The Throat. 

Families would do well to keep always at home a box of 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, a simple but most marvel- 
lously efficacious specific for affections of the throat, 
affording prompt relief in cases of coughs, colds, bronchial 
troubl-s, etc. Singers and public speakers will find them 
also excellent to clear the voice and render articulation 
wonderfully easy. Suited to all ages and sexes. Sold by 
all druggists. 


A Hot-Bed in the Kitchen. 

A peck measure, an old box or earthen pot, may be 
filled with proper soil, and tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, 
cabbages and other edibles, started successfully without 
the cost of anythiog but a little pleasant care; and the 
pleasure of seeing them burst into life and grow will repay 
all this, to say nothing of the fun of eating them. Will 
the women see that this is done? 


Peat. 

This substance is exceedingly valuable in gardening; 
indeed, some plants, like the rhododendrons, can hardly 
be raised without. Peat-bog consists entirely of vegetable 
matter, decayed by being saturated with moisture, but 
which requires to be decomposed, or mixed with some 
earthy matter, to render it fit for vegetation. 


Chapped Hands. 
Acorrespondent sends us the following sure recipe for 


the cure of chapped hands :—Dissolve three cents’ worth 
of clarified beeswax in three cents’ worth of pure sweet 
oil, by heating over a moderate fire. Apply at night be- 
fore retiring. If desirable, it can be scented. 


Wheat Meal Crisps. 

Mix the meal with water, cold, warm or hot, into a stiff 
dough ; roll it out as thin as possible, and cut into small 
narrow pieces or strips, and bake in a quick oven. These 
are excellent for sour stomachs and irritable bowels. 


Stewed Prunes. 

Stew them very gently in a small quantity of water till 
the stones slip out. Physicians consider them safe nour- 
ishment in fevers. 


Raisin Cake. 

One anda half cup of cream, one cup of butter, three 
eggs, one and « half cup of sugar, one pound of raisins, 
cloves, cinnamon, and one teaspoon of soda. 


To destroy Insects on Shrubs, etc. 
Tie up some flowers of sulphur in a piece of gauze, and 
dust the plants with it. 


Flowers and Shrubs in a Bed-Room. 
Flowers and Shrubs should be excluded from a bed 
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Blanc Mange. 

One ounce of isinglass, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
two laurel leaves, one ounce of bitter almonds, and eight 
or ten sweet ones, pounded. Boil three pints of new 
milk, and pour on it in a basin, and cover up to dissolve; 
when convenient, put it on to boil three quarters of an 
hour; keep stirring all the time; then strain off through 
a muslin, and stir it until the steam is all gone off. Let 
it stand till nearly cold before it is poured into moulds, 
which must be well wetted with cold water. 

Poison. 

If a person swallows poison deliberately, or by chance, 
instead of breaking out into multitudinous and incoherent 
exclamations, despatch some one for the doctor; mean- 
while, run to the kitchen, get half a glass of water in any- 
thing that is handy, put into it a teaspoonful of salt and 
as much ground mustard, stir it an instant. catch a firm 
hold of the person’s nose, the mouth will soon fly open— 
then down with the mixture, and in a second or two up 
will come the poison. 


To dye Crimson. 

Take two ounces of gum arabic, and for every pound of 
silk, two ounces of cochineal, and one-third of an ounce 
of agaric, and one ounce of turmeric; mix, and put them 
into your copper, and when they begin to boil, and the 
gum is dissolved, put your silk in; let it boil two hours, 
and then it is dyed. Wash it slightly, and dry it in the 
shade. 


Chocolate Drops. 

Reduce two ounces of chocolate to fine powder by scrap- 
ing, and add it to one and a half or two pounds of finely 
powdered sugar; moisten the paste with clean water, and 
heat it over a fire until it runs smooth, and will not 
spread too much when dropped out; then drop it regu- 
larly on a smooth plate. 


A certain Cure for Warts. 

Steep in vinegar the inner rind of a lemon for twenty- 
four hours, and apply it to the wart. The lemon must 
not remain on more than three hours, and should be ap- 
plied fresh every day. To apply acetic acid with a camel’s 
hair brush is still better. 


Scalding Milk Vessels. 

Be careful to scald every vessel which has contained 
milk, having previously let it stand for some time filled 
with cold water, and never let any other liquid be put 
into it till ic has undergone this process, or whatever you 
put in will be spoiled. 


Corn Batter Bread. 

Take six teaspoonsful of flour and three of corn meal, 
with a little salt; sift them, and make a thin batter with 
four eggs and a sufficient quantity of milk; bake in 
small pans in a quick oven. 


Pickled Oysters. 

Boil the oysters in their own liquor until they look 
plump, then take them out and strain the liquor; add to 
it wine, vinegar and pepper to your taste,and pour it 
over the oysters. 

Moths. 

To drive away moths from clothes, wrap up some yellow 

or turpentine soap in paper; or place an open bottle eon- 


chamber. 


taining spirits of turpentine in the wardrobe. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


A wonderful Well. 

Some two years since, Mr. Gray, proprietor of the Au- 
rora (Ia.) Hotel, sank an artesian well upon his premises 
to the depth of seventy-nine feet, finding a copious sup- 
ply of water. About eight months since, sounds of roar- 
ing, as of the fall of a distant cascade, were heard in the 
well. These sounds continue to be heard at regular in- 
tervals, and are at times very loud and boisterous. Every 
other day, about midnight, the sounds commence, and 
continue for twelve hours, and have been known to be so 
violent as to awaken persons sleeping in the house. A 
person, who has recently visited this well, tells us that 
the roaring resembles the troubled, boiling, foaming 
sounds, to be heard at a little distance from Niagara Falls. 
It would seem that this singular phenomenon is worthy 
of a scientific investigation, that its cause may, if possible, 
be fully discovered. It is now the opinion of some that 
the sounds are caused by a subterranean cascade, but 
why they are intermittent seems mysterious. A singular 
feature connected with the matter is, that at the time the 
roaring is heard, the water from the well is warmer than 
when all is quiet. 

The Effects of Tobacco. 

There is now living in the county jail in Morgantown, 
Va.,a young female, who is a singular instance of the 
evil effect of tobacco. She was brought to the jail for safe 
keeping, somewhat more than a year ago, hopelessly 
crazed by the inordinate use of tobacco in all its forms, 
and was fora long time closely confined and prevented 
from using the ~‘ weed.” She, however, became so much 
more wild and unmanageable, that after a time it was de- 
termined to allow her, as an experiment, a limited quan- 
tity of tobacco Under this treatment she became speed- 
ily quite docile and easily managed, and has now for some 
time been engaged in doing house-work at the jail and in 
the family of the jailor, being looked upon as quite harm- 
less, though it is understood that there is no hope of her 
ultimate recovery. She is only twenty-one, and by no 
means repulsive in personal appearance—or would not be, 
if she were to let tobacco alone. She chews a consid 


Small Creatures, 

Among the papers published In costly style by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, is one on the mi- 
eroscopic plants and animals, which live on and in the 
human body. It describes quite a number of insects. 
The avimal which produces the disease called itch, is il- 
lustrated by an engraving half an inch in diameter, 
which shows not only the ugly little fellow’s body and 
legs, but his very toes, although the animal bimeeif is en- 
tirely invisible to the naked eye. When Lieutenant Ber- 
Tyman was sounding the ocean preparatory to laying the 
Atlantic telegraph, the quill at the end of the sounding 
line brought up mud, which on being dried, became a 
powder so fine that on rubbing it between the thumb and 
finger it disappeared in the crevices of the skin. On 
placing this dust under the microscope, it was discovered 
to consist of millions of perfect shells, each of which had 
8 living animal. 

A Sparrow caught by an Oyster. 

The Birmingham Daily Post narrates the following in- 
cident which occurred on the premises of Mr. Potter, fish- 
monger, Dale-end, Birmingham, England :—“ A neighbor 
passing through the yard, observed a sparrow fluttering 
in a frantic manner on the top of a heap of oyster shells, 
as though struggling to release himself from the unpleas- 
ant detention. He found that the leg of the poor bird 
had been caught firmly in the grip of a young oyster 
which was attached to the outside of one of the discarded 
shells. He at once took his prisoner into Mr Potter’s 
shop, where the singular bird-trap was opened with a 
knife, aud the bird released. It is supposed that the oys- 
ter had opened its pearly jaw for air, and that the feath- 
ered wanderer, whilst hopping merrily past, accidentally, 
but too surely, * put his foot in it.’”’ 


Singular Case of Disease. 

Ewma Jane Cooper, who died at Dover, Vt., lately, at 
the age of fourteen years, was at the age of eleven as large 
as girls usually are for her years. About that time the 
growth of her body was arrested from deficient nutrition, 
but the development of her mental powers continued until 
her d What occasioned this lack of sufficient nu- 


able amount of tobacco daily, and smokes cigars whenever 
she can get them, as they are not furnished to her. 


A conjugal Helper. 

The Milwaukee Press tells the following :— Hon Chast 
Caverno, the representative of Mil kee, is tly 
attended by his lady in all his legislative tabess. She sits 
by his side at his desk during all the sessions and recesses 
of the assembly, busily engaged in writing, etc., never 
leaving him fora moment. We learn that she also meets 
with him in his labors on the different committees—the 
judiciary and the committee on banks—of which he isa 
member. Upon inquiry we are told that he is com- 
pelled to have an assistant to both read and write for him, 
on account of the personal injuries he received a few 
weeks before the session. 


A strange Coincidence. 

Lately, at Hempstead, L. I., a valued canary died, be- 
longing to a lady, whose eldest child soon sickened and 
died, too; a second canary was bought, which soon died 
as the first, and the remaining child followed the other to 
the grave; again a third canary was purchased, it died 
like the two others, and soon the childless mother had to 
mourn the death of her husband. 


trition was more than her physicians were able to discover. 
The amount of food she was able to consume gradually 
diminished, until for nearly a year she had been unable 
to take any solid food, and for three months previous to 
her death she lived on two spoonsful of buttermilk or 
whey per day. She died of emaciation—and so reduced 
was her body, that it weighed only thirty-nine pounds. 


Rats with Bills. 

Mr. Carl Kleinman, of St. Louis, lately deposited $300 
in Missouri bank bills in his cellar. This he thought 
would be safer than a bank, and he let the money rest 
until the other day, when he proceeded to examine it. 
His astonishment was great when he found the rag in 
which he had wrapped it empty—and it was still greater 
when he found his money in fragments, and used to 
adorn some rat nests near by. After gazing mournfully 
at the remvants for a few minutes, he procured assistance 
and caught every rat in the cellar. 


A mute Family. 

There is said to be a family at Halifax Centre, Vermont, 
consisting of a futher 86 years of age, two sons and two 
daughters, all of the children being deaf, dumb and blind, 
and yet they manage to carry on their farm, gaining 
respectable living therefrom. 
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Life in frozen Fish. 
It is well known that several species of fish may be 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 
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Wonderful Escape from Death. 
Jub. N. Sherman, third mate of the whaler Mary Ann, 


frozen quite stiff, carried several miles, and when putinto | of Fairhaven, Mass., relates the following escape from 
cold water they will revive. Several-artificial ponds have | death, which recently happened to him. The whale 
been stocked with fish carried from a distance in a frozen | struck the boat and threw him right across the monster’s 


state; and yet it is stated that the celebrated Dr. John 
Hunter, having tried several experiments to restore frozen 
fish, always failed to do so. A recent French experi- 
menter in this line states that he has discovered the rea- 
son of this. He asserts that the tissue of fish and frogs 
may be frozen and the creatures may be restored to ac- 
tivity; but if the hearts become ice-chilled, they never 
can be re-animated. 


A hard Customer. 

Rarey had a tough time with a little iron-gray horse in 
New York, recently. Instead of his usual twenty min- 
utes veni, vidi, vict, he was compelled to fight more than 
an hour for victory. Some twenty or thirty times did 
Rarey attempt to strap up his left foreleg, but the exceed- 
ingly potent objections made by the iron-gray to his com- 
pleting the operation were vigorously effective. After an 
hour and a quarter’s continuance of the struggle, Rarey 
finally conquered, having given the audience the finest 
exhibition of his power and resolution. 


Shirts highly natural. 

The highest trees in South America produce shirts! 
“We saw on the slope of the Cerra Doida,” says M. 
Humboldt, “ shirt-trees fifty feet high. The Indians cut 
off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter, from which 
they peel the red and fibrous bark, without making any 
longitudinal incision. This bark affords them a sort of 
garment, which resembles a sack of a very coarse texture, 
and without a seam. The upper opening serves for the 
head, and two lateral holes are cut to admit the arms. 
The natives wear these shirts in the rainy season; they 
have the form of a poncho.” 


Colored Rain. 

The savans are puzzling themselves about several show- 
ers of rain of a reddish hue at Siena, in Tuscany, three of 
which occurred on the 28th of December last. and others 
on the 3lst of the same month and the Ist of January. 
The fall of this rain was confined to a limited portion of 
the town, and fell every time in the same locality. Its 
color was at no time deeper than weak wine and water. 
An analysis showed that the color must be owing to some 
solution, as no sediment was deposited by the water. 

A queer Law. 

In 1767, the town of Eastham, in Massachusetts, voted 
that every housekeeper should kill twelve blackbirds and 
three crows, which did damage to the corn—a vote which 
was annually renewed for some years. And in 1795, it 
was further voted that every unmarried man in the town- 
ship should kill six blackbirds and three crows while he 
remained single; and, asa penalty for not doing it, he 
should not be married until he obeyed the order. 
Curious Custom, 

In the canton of Basle, in Switzerland, there is a law 
which compels every newly-married couple to plant six 

trees immediately after the ceremony, and two more on 
the birth of every child. They are planted on commons, 
frequently near the high road, and the greater part of 
them being fruit trees, are at once both useful and orna- 
mental. The number planted is said to amount to ten 


mouth, so that both legs were in its mouth, and then 

went down with him. Fortunately the whale soon came 

up so the man could breathe—in the meantime he had 

extricated one of his legs—but the whale immediately 

went down again, carrying Mr. Sherman down the second 
time. Mr. Sherman then thought of his sheath-knife, 

which he used upon the whale’s under jaw, causing it to 
let go its hold, when Mr. Sherman arose to the surface of 
the water, about a ship’s length from the boat, and he 
was rescued, nearly exhausted, by seizing him by the 
hair of the head as he was sinking. On examination he 
found himself minus his pants, and with a hole in one 
leg large enough to receive an egg. 

A giant Bird. 

Dr. George Bennett, a naturalist, who has lately pub- 
lished an account of his twenty-two years’ residence in 
Australia, gives a description of the grandest of all Aus- 
tralian birds, the jabiru, or gigantic crane. It grows to 
be five feet high, and is so rare, that the doctor had seen 
but four skins of the birds during his residence there. It 
is very graceful, has large and brilliant eyes, a beautiful 
metallic brilliancy of plumage, and is easily domesticated. 
Habits of Spiders. 

A celebrated entomologist, who has made a special 
study of the structure and habits of spiders, states that 
there is not a single authentic case on record of a person 
being killed or seriously injured by the bite of a spider; 
all the stories about the fatal bite of the famous tarantula 
being simply fables. These insects are, however, exceed- 
ingly ferocious in their fights with each other; their duels 
invariably ending in the death of one of the combatants. 


A Curiosity. 

A live Pennsylvania elk in these latter days is a sight 
which cannot be witnessed at any time. The only animal 
of this species now known to exist is in the possession of 
Simon Nagie, of Marietta, and a noble beast it is. Its 
weight is full six hundred pounds, and it carries a mag- 
nificent pair of antlers. Although it was captured some 
years since, after a six days’ chase, it is still as spirited as 
when it roamed the wilds of its native forest. 


A veritable Mermaid. 

One of these creatures is said to have been brought to 
Brooklyn, which was caught on the coast of Japan. It 
is about 28 inches in length from the hips down—it is a 
fish closely resembling a shad. The upper parts of the 
body and head resemble a monkey, and are covered with 
brown hair. It has long arms with five webbed fingers of 
the same length on each hand. It has been embalmed, 
and is in a good state of preservation, 

A curious Combat. 

The Rouen journals relate an extraordinary event. Two 
cows in a meadow at Sept-Meules engaged in a fierce com- 
bat, and at the last the smaller one tossed her adversary 
right over a hedge, causing her to fall into a deep marl- 
pit. It was not until after three hours’ labor that the 
cow could be got out, and the only injury she had sus- 


thousand annually. 


tained was a broken horn. 
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THE LATE DUKE OF NORFOLE. 


The courtship and marriage of this English 
nobleman belong to the “Romance of the Peer- 
age.” Travelling in Greece, when a young man, 
he was attacked by a dangerous fever. Sir E. 
Lyons, then British minister at Athens, had the 
young nobleman removed to the embassy, where 
he found an affectionate and devoted nurse in Sir 
Edmund’s youngest daughter, then in her seven- 
teenth year. With returning health and strength 
the young patient drank in delicious draughts of 
a potion prepared by the cunning “ archer-god.” 
When the young heir to the ducal house sought 
an interview with Sir Edmund, that high- 
minded and honorable papa refused to sanction 
his suit. Sir Edmund did more—he immediately 
wrote the parents of his guest, expressing his re- 
gret at what had occurred, and his conviction 
that the heir of the great house of Norfolk ought 
to find a consort in a nobler and older family 
than his own. He added that the young travel- 
ler was now well enough to be removed from 
Athens, and suggested that arrangements should 
be immediately made for his return home. The 
parents of the young man highly approved of 
Sir Edmund’s conduct, the patient returned to 
England, and it was hoped that time and absence 
would do the rest. But the lover displayed a 
noble constancy, and found means to overcome 
the objections of his family to the marriage, 
which was accordingly solemnized in 1839, the 
bridegroom being then in his twenty-fourth year, 
and the bride only eighteen. The union has 
been a happy one, has been blessed by offspring, 
and the eldest son, now in his thirteenth year, is 
Duke of Norfolk. 


Sensiste TREATMENT.—Nursing, diet and 
good care are the rules in the Paris hospitals, in- 
stead of the drenching, bleeding and cupping so 
long used as remedies. . 


Propictous.—A Cincinnati editor says that 


he has many a time seen a man on skates jump 
twenty-four feet. Lucky he didn’t say yards, 
for then we would not have believed him ! 


Prarinc Carps.—Half a million packs of 
cards are made annually in London. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor PROPRIETOR. 
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EFFECT OF FRIGHT. 
A correspondent of the Medical Times, hay- 
ing asked for authentic instances of the hair be- 
coming gray in one night, Dr. D. P. Parry, 
Staff Surgeon at Aldershott, writes the following 
very remarkable account of a case which he says 
he made a memorandum of shortly after the oc- 
currence: “On Friday, February 19th, 1859, 
the column under General Franks, in the south 
of Oude, was engaged with a rebel force at the 
village of Chamba, and several prisoners were 
taken. One of them, a sepoy of the Bengal 
army, was brought before the authorities for ex- 
amination, and I, being present, had an opportu- 
nity of watching from the commencement the 
fact Iam about to record. Divested of his uni- 
form, and stripped completely naked, he was 
surrounded by the soldiers, and then first appa- 
rently became alive to the danger of his position ; 
he trembled violently, intense horror and despair 
were depicted on his countenance, and although 
he answered questions addressed to him, he seem- 
ed almost stupefied with fear; while actually un- 
der observation, withi:f the space of half an hour, 
his hair became gray on every portion of his head, 
it having been, when first seen by us, the glossy 
jet black of the Bengalee—aged about fifty-four. 
The attention of the bystanders was first attract- 
ed by the sergeant, whose prisoner he was, ex- 
claiming: ‘ He is turning gray !’ and I, with sey- 
eral other persons, watched its progress. Gradu- 
ally but decidedly the change went on, and a 
uniform grayish color was completed within the 
period above named.” 


Rexicion.—Religion is not a thing which 
spends itself. It is like a river which widens 
continually, and is never so broad or so deep as 


at its mouth, where it rolls in te the ocean of 
eternity. 


MarriaGe.—The bridegroom and bride give 
each other their hands at the altar, as prize-fight- 
ers in England shake hands befere they bein to 
fight. 


Unrounpep Fears.—False fears bring true 
vexations ; the imaginary grievances of our life 


are more than the real ones, 
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GOING AHEAD. 

“Go ahead!” is our national motto. There 
s no such forcible mode of expression in any 
other language. The French “ En avant!” and 
the German “ Vorwarts !” have not half the sig- 
nificance. Like Squeer’s pupils, the Yankee 
learns the phrase and then “ goes and does it.” 
The reluctant are pushed on by the crowd be- 
hind them, on pain of being trampled under 
foot, and the whole colamn moves resistless. [t 
is one incessant tramp! tramp! tramp! A 
forest stands in the path—it is levelled by the liv- 
ing mass as by atornado. A river intervenes— 
it is bridged in the twinkling of an eye. A 
mountain rears its granite mass against the sky 
—it is tunnelled. Is it desirable to obtain a cor- 
rect bird’s eye representation of a city? A 
couple of Yankees go up in a balloon, hang out 
a camera from the basket, and the work is done. 
If human hands cannot accomplish a job, human 
heads invent the machines that will do it. Isa 
Mexican fortress to be stormed? The volun- 
teers are mustered, the magic “Go ahead!” is 
uttered, down goes the Mexican eagle, and up 

flies the “‘ Bar-tangled Spanner” in its place. 
Are we going ahead too fast? There are 
millions of acres of public lands to be occupied 
and tilled, and it will be long before the watch- 
word is unnecessary. There are yet remote 
regions to be opened to trade, and the merchant 
catches his inspiration from ‘Go ahead!” It 
sounds in the ear of the American student as he 
glances over the long array of volumes he must 
master before he can claim the pelm of scholar- 
ship. It is heard by the architect who has to 
pile stone upon stone till the cornice crowns the 
ninth story of the commercial palace he has de- 
signed. Old Croesus hears it when he has 
reached his original stint of a million, and pushes 
on in the hope of doubling his stakes. And here 
lies a fatal mistake, not knowing when to stop. 
Human machinery was never designed to exhibit 
the phenomenon of perpetual motion. There 
comes a time when the levers will not act, when 
the eprings are rusty, when the boiler plates are 
worn thin, and steam must be shut off or an ex- 
plosion will follow. There is a time when 
“superfluous lags the veteran on the stage,” and 
it is time for him to “lay up in lavender.” We 
Americans are always striving to obtain and 


never waiting to enjoy. Very few men will give 
up till they are about to take leave of the world 
altogether. They cannot ive of happi 

as associated with the suspension of business and 
repose. We imagine a retired grocer to be the 
most uncomfortable of human beings. We 


knew one who could only be sustained by keep- 
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ing up the illusion that he was still a tradesman, 
tending counter in his pantry, and retailing 
sugar, butter, molasses, flour,ginger bread, honey, 
walnuts, raisins, lamp oil and sugar candy to his 
wife and children. An English half-pay officer 
had his servant wake him every morning to tell 
him it was time to dress for parade, that he might 
have the luxury of replying, “ You scoundrel! 
I’ve retired from the service and can sleep as 
long as I please.” This would be no luxury toa 
retired American officer. It would fill him with 
anguish to reflect that he had no longer to don 
his regimentals and exercise the “awkward 
squad ”’ in the “ goose step.” Every now and 
then we read in the newspapers of some respect- 
able old gentleman rising half an hour before 
breakfast, retiring to his barn and suspending 
himself from a beam in the hayloft by a pair of 
reins until life is extinct. The Bunsby of an 
editor who records the fact invariably adds, “‘ No 
cause can be assigned for such an act, as the de- 
ceased was in easy circumstances.” That was the 
cause, stupid !—‘easy circumstances !”—can’t 
you seeit? Nothing makes a Yankee so uneasy 
as easy circumstances. How can a man go 
ahead when he has gone ahead? American con- 
victs are very apt to die in prison. They can’t 
‘go ahead ’’—the four walls are insuperable im- 
pediments. Not always, however —there are 


more escapes from prison in America than in any ~ 


other country. Not that the prisons are any 
weaker—we build them of granite and iron—but 
“where there’s a will there’s a way,” and even in 
spite ot the shackles of guilt, the go-ahead-ative- 
ness of the Yankee drives him in some cases 
through stone walls, even. We all know the 
legend of the Dutchman who was carried round 
the world by his cork leg, the movement of 
which was “a compound of clockwork and 
steam.” That was a fatal invention to Mynheer 
Von Clam. A Yankee would have rejoiced. 
It would have saved him coach fares, and railroad 
and steamboat expenses, and he would have con- 
trived some kind of a brake to stop his course 
long enough to trade notions, where he circum- 
navigated the globe, and made money into the 
bargain. In short, in spite of its abuses, “Go 
ahead!” is a talisman by which the greatest 
marvels are accomplished. 


Mr. Srurceon’s new 
London papers state that this edifice is nearly fin- 
ished. Its cost will be $150,000, of which 
$100,000 was gained by subscription. 


Too Bap.—Why is a hungry brown dog like 
a man who bakes bread? Because he is a bay- 


cur, and kneads something to eat. 
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THE CHINESE THEATRE. 

The Chinese are passionately fond of theatri- 
cal amusements. The imperial government 
encourages this species of exhibition in every 
possible way, though its generosity does not, as 
with the Romans, go to the extent of paying the 
expenses of free performance:. They do not 
buiid a theatre, but allow one to be erected any- 
where, on the squares or in the streets by means 
of subscriptions collected among the people. 
Theatres (sing song) rise as if by magic. They 
are commenced in the morning and are ready by 
night. The bamboo cane is admirably fitted for 
this sort of structure; it bends, but does not 
break. 

The profession of an actor is considered de- 
grading—players are beyond the pale of the law. 
They form companies of ten or twelve each, and 
wander from town to town, stopping wherever 
there is a demand for their services. They make 
an engagement, for such money paid in advance, 
for a certain number of days or weeks, with the 
people of certain quarters or streets, as well as 
with mandarins, or private individuals, who on 
some great occasion, such as a festival, a fine 
harvest, the success of a commercial speculation, 
the birth of a son, the cessation of wind and 
rain, wish to regale their fellow-citizens and ac- 
quire a reputation for generosity. 

The Chinese get along very well without 
scenery. The actor supplies it, after having his 
vame and quality announced, by stating that he 
is in a palace, a garden or a wood. The specta- 
tor is satisfied, and his imagination completes 
the illusion. In a certain play a general receives 
an order to go and fight the rebels ; immediately 
he goes through the movements of a cavalier 
mounting a horse, runs three or four times round 
the stage, tucking up his long robe which inter- 
feres with his motions, then stops, all out of 
breath, and announces, in the midst of a terrible 
crash of gongs and trumpets, that the enemy has 
yielded without daring to encounter him. 

The plot of the piece is no more complicated 
than the accessories. But, on the other hand, the 
dresses are of rare splendor, and are particularly 
interesting to Europeans, because they are his- 
torical, and show fashions which only exist in 
old engravings. The spectacle goes on without 
interruption day and night; when one play is 
ended another begins. As for the spectators, 
they are always in open air, and very numerous. 
Each one takes up the most comfortable place he 
can find ; some place themselves in trees, others 
bestride a wall, others cling to the foremost part 
of the stage. They eat, drink, smoke and gos- 
sip. If they are pleased, they remain; if dis- 


satisfied, they go away. They do not appland, 
and they never manifest their displeasure by 
hissing. They must be a hard audience to 
play to. 


ANECDOTE OF TAMBERLIK. 


The following is stated to be the origin of Mr. 
Tamberlik’s famous “ut sharp,” which was 
worth so much to him. He is by birtha Roman, 
but his family is of Polish origin. He stuttered 
badly when he was a child, and his family des- 
tined him to slumber in the stalls of the church, 
He ran away from the theological seminary and 
entered the army. Discovering one day that he 
had a splendid tenor’s voice, he quitted the army 
and took Guglielmi (a son of the celebrated 
Guglielmi) for his singing-master, under whom 
he made such progress that he was soon engaged 
at the San Carlo ; heand Fraschina (who was sev- 
eral years older) sharing between them the tenor’s 
parts—Fraschini singing the forte, and Tamber- 
lik the tenorino. Being wretchedly paid at this 
opera-house, he quitted Italy for Spain, where he 
obtained an excellent engagement at Barcelona. 
One day, while rehearsing a new part in which 


-he was to appear that evening, he lost his voice. 


Nevertheless, there was no such thing as closing 
the opera-house or changing the piece; for the 
court had commanded the opera and the per- 
formance. ‘“ Then, if you can’t sing, bawl,” ex- 
claimed the orchestra, upon Tamberlik’s saying, 
“By Jove! Icannotsing!” “ Bawl,” continued 
the leader of the orchestra; “I'll give you the 
pitch !” and he knocked the piano as hard as he 
could. All at once, Tamberlik, the tenorino, who 
never sang anything but the softest, sweetest mel- 
odies, thundered “do sharp,” in clear, bell-tongued 
tones. His fortune was made; a new “star” 
rose above the lyre horizon. 


+ > 


QuauiFications.—In China a man must be- 
come a poet before he is eligible to any office. 
What a bore it must be to the appointing powers ! 
It is bad enough to have to read an office-seeker’s 
“papers,” but to have to read his verses, and 
decide on their merit must be excruciating. 


SprecuLation.—A countryman was seen star- 
ing at the signs in Albany, when a pert clerk 
asked him if he wished to buy some gape-seed. 
No, I don’t want none,” was the reply ; “I am 
looking at this little town—I talk of buying it.” 


+ > 


Paristan Couracr.—As an old woman was 
lately walking through one of the streets of Paris 
at midnight, a patrol called out, “ Who’s there ?” 
“ It is I, patrol,” said she, “ don’t be afraid.” 


A LONDON PLAYHOUSE. 
A special correspondent of the London Post 
has been exploring the most poverty-stricken 
parts of the great metropolis, and serves up the 
result of his discoveries in a series of papers 
called “ London Horrors.” In one of his letters 
he says: “The New Cut does not differ much 
from Shoreditch, or Chapel Street, Somers 
Town, and it may be shortly described as a suc- 
cession of groves. There are groves of stiff, 
cheap clothing, groves of hardware, groves of 
flabby-looking meat, groves of boots, and groves 
of haberdashery; with the stalls of coster- 
mongers, filled with fish and vegetables lining 
the gutters. There are plenty of ginshops, and 
a few cheap bakers, and at one corner stands the 
Victoria Theatre, formerly called the Coburg. 
It is a large, well-built house, and has been cele- 
brated, in its time, for good acting ; but it is now 
one of the ‘ three-penny theatres,’ giving a very 
coarse kind of drama, suited to its audiences. 
The fittings are faded, the walls are smeared 
with greasy dirt, the pit floor is muddy and half 
covered with orange peel and broken bottles, 
and the whole place is a little cleaner than the 
courts and alleys at its back, but nothing more. 
The audience are worth looking at, and on the 
night of a popular drama, such as ‘ Oliver 
Twist’ or ‘Jack Sheppard,’ the gallery presents 
& most extraordinary picture. Half the evil, 
low-bred, lowering faces in London are wedged 
in twelve hundred deep, perspiring, watchful, 
silent. Every man is in his yellow shirt sleeves, 
every woman has her battered bonnet in her lap. 
The yell when Bill Sykes murders Nancy is 
like the roar of a thousand wild beasts, and 
they show their disapprobation of the act, 
and their approbation of the actor, by curs- 
ing him in no measured terms. I once heard an 
eminent performer say that he looked upon 
hisses as applause when he played Iago; and if 
he played it at the Victoria Theatre, earnestly 
and powerfully, he would stand a chance of be- 
ing spit upon and pelted. The most daring 
star’ never ventures to appear at this dramatic 
temple.” 


+ > 


Financrav.—It is a queer fact that everybody 
is out of money at the same time. Who ever 
undertook to borrow ten dollars, without finding 
all his acquaintances had “a little note to take 
up?” 


+ > 
+ > 


ConversatTion.—Conversation ought to be 
mental music, in whieh diversity of thought in 
the unity of humanity makes harmony for the 
soul, 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES. 

One of the most healthful and invigorating 
recreations in which the sex can indulge at this 
season, is that of riding on horseback, and truly 
glad are we to see that it is becoming more and 
more fashionable in these parts. For once, the 
insatiate goddess, who rules supreme in the fe- 
male world, is on the side of health and happi- 
ness. A very little experience, truly, says a con- 
temporary, will enable a lady to ride gracefully, 
elegantly, and with confidence—and what sight 
is more charming than a lady neatly attired, 
well-mounted, and riding with a firmseat? The 
fascinating elegancies of the boudoir or drawing- 
room, the refinement and polish of the ball-room, 
with the soft and ravishing looks exchanged in 
the giddy mazes of the whirling waltz, are as 
nothing to it. In this country, the habit of using 
equestrian exercise by ladies has never been 
much in vogue until of late years, but now it is 
becoming fashionable, and we hope to see all our 
American ladies elegant horsewomen. Our ladies 
walk but little, ride but seldom, and transform 
themselves into mere hot-house exotics, and, 
gradually weakening their constitutions, leave 
behind them in their children a still more feeble 
generation. An abundance of healthy exercise, 
riding or walking, and plenty of the fresh, pure 
air of heaven, taken in large doses, from early 
youth up, would make American women the 
fairest of the fair. 


> 


Fiatrery.—There is a proverb, that com- 
parisons are odious.” But this is only the case 
when rivals are compared, and when hatred and 
jealousy may be induced. What is more pleas- 
ing than a pretty simile? What more agreeable 
to the party concerned, than to tell an ugly wo- 
man that she resembles a beauty ? 


Earty Deatu.—Blessed is he who dies in 
the flower of youth; it is as if he had risen, 
from the midst of a feast before he was 
intoxicated. 

Goop Looxs.—Personal beauty is a letter of 
recommendation written by the hand of divinity 
but not unfrequently dishonored by the bearer. 


Hapriness.—Happiness grows at our own 
firesides, and is not to be picked in strangers’ 


gardens. 


Taxine Cars.—We are told to “ take care,” 
but most of us have too much of it for our 
comfort already. 


Tue Hercut or Assurpity.—Cutting a 
hog into pieces and then “curing ”’ it. 
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A TALK ABOUT TALKING, 

How few people there are who converse well ; 
how few have cultivated conversation as an im- 
portant social art! We have plenty of orators, 
but scarcely any talkers; and for a very good 
reason—oratory and conversation are as differ- 
ent as writing and speaking. An orator is a 
monopolist, he has the field entirely to himself, 
there is nothing to check the flow of his ideas ; 
he selects his subject and can carry out its con- 
sideration to its fullest extent. But your talker 
must expect opposition; he must change his 
theme often, he must be prompt at repartee, he 
must think like lightning, and the right word 
must be ever ready in the right place. As a peo- 
ple, we are all haranguers. We are nothing if 
we are not allowed to be lengthy in discourse. 
We are like those generals who can fight a reg- 
ular pitched battle ona great scale, but are noth- 
ing in an encounter of small swords. We dis- 
dain as trivial the cultivation of the light 
colloquial graces; yet nobody can be always 
“orating ;”” he must sometimes descend to small 
talk, and when we come down from our stilts, 
we make sad hobbling walk. We have seen dis- 
tinguished orators, famous rhetoricians, ponder- 
ous logicians, floored in an attempt to entertain 
a social circle. Such humming and hawing, 
hesitating, stumbling and repetition would kill a 
man dead in five minutes in continental society 
abroad, where people are trained to talk glibly 
from childhood. We believe Hazlitt somewhere 
says that a stage-coachman is more than a match 
for the smartest senior wrangler that ever carried 
off the honors of Oxford. 

The conversation of authors is proverbially 
stupid. Were you ever at a literary party ? 
Nobody ever goes more than once. You antici- 
pate a “feast of reason,” and you come away 
without an additional idea in your head. You 
expect to cram your note-book with brilliant 
sayings, and you find nothing absolutely worth 
journalizing. The great Greek professor tells 
you that the weather is unpleasant; that the 
spring is forward; that the riding is getting 
dusty, and that it would be better if we could 
have some rain. You find the wittiest author of 
the day a very shy bird. Catch him throwing 
away any of his literary pearls. He is afraid of 
having his ideas repeated in anticipation of his 
next magazine article; and, besides, his rival is 
present, and he is a notorious pilferer. But there 
is Corinne, the great transcendental blue-stock- 
ing. You prepare to ascend with her into the 
seventh heaven of poetry and sentiment. But, 
alas, you find that Corinne is hungry and thirsty 
like any other mortal. If you acquire her con- 
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fidence she will impart to you a desire for some 
more oyster pie, and afresh supply of green seal. 
You become unpleasantly conscious of her un- 
platonic affection for boned turkey, and a wit- 
ness of her unsentimental flirtation with sand- 
wiches. 'There’s the celebrated editor; but if 
you want to get at his ideas, you must subscribe 
to his paper, he only comes to the party, like 
Corinne, to eat and drink. We don’t have 
“ esthetic teas” here, we feed our lions and they 
mutely eat. But here’s a famous actor. He is 
voluble enough, in all conscience; but those 
jokes and funny phrases, have you not heard 
them all in the farces of Morton, delivered with 
the accompaniment of facial contortions and cos- 
tume, inadmissible in a polite saloon? You 
laughed at them then, now they fall on your ear, 
“ flat, stale and unprofitable.” 

Mr. Marvel is one of our social bores. He is 
a dealer in exclamations. The point of his talk 
is only an exclamation point. He never says 
anything but “‘ Wonderful! Astonishing! Pro- 
digious! Extraordinary! I declare! You sur- 
prise me! You shock me! Is it possible!” 
There is the interrogative talker: ‘So Jenkins 
is married, is he? Hey? Going to move out 
of town, are you? Have you seen Morvillor’s 
landscape? Like it? Hey?’ Then there are 
the contradictory talkers. Let your opinions to- 
day be to the letter what theirs were yesterday, 
they will instantly run an opposition train to 
yours, upset you on the mudbank of their own 
opinions, and leave you, sprawling and bespat- 
tered, to get up as youcan. When you have 
run them to a stand on one point, and they find 
you are fixed on agreeing with them, and they 
cannot object to the matter of your opinions, 
they have still a resource left in objecting to 
your manner of uttering them. You speak un- 
affectedly, and they censure you for mediocrity, 
a bald plainness, and want of spirit and animation. 

In short, it is very plain that we need, in our 
seminaries of learning, professorships of conver- 
sation. It is not that we do not know what to 
say, but how to say it; we lack not matter, but 
manner. We hold that conversation is as much 
an art as oratory, and needs a proper course of 
training and discipline. Unless a great social re- 
form is effected, we must continue to bore each 
other to the end of the chapter, social intercourse 
will cease, men will become morose, thousands 
will set up for hermits, and tongues will rust for 
want of use. We must learn to talk, or give up 
speech as a nuisance. 

Insustice.—The injustice from which a man 
has most to fear is his own. 


| | 
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OLD CLOTHES. 

There is a vast deal more in a suit of old 
clothes than superficial people are apt to imagine, 
for a long-worn garment infallibly acquires some- 
thing of the personality of the wearer. Old hats 
and coats have an expressive individuality, and 
even old boots are not to be despised. When 
Bombastes Furioso hangs up his boots on the 
tree with the proud legend: 

“ 

he is preparing to resist a personal indignity with 
the true spirit of a chivalrous gentleman. The 
groundlings always laugh when this threat is ut- 
tered, but for our part the feeling it elicits is too 
deep for mirth. Mark Anthony moves the Ro- 
man populace to tears when he exhibits the 
mantle of Julius Cesar rent by the assassins’ 
daggers, and pathetically recalls the “summer 
evening in his tent” “ when first he put it on :” 


‘* That day he overcame the Nervii.” 


We always object to the giving away of old 
clothes. Itis a heartless surrendering of tender 
or sublime associations. Shall the blue swallow- 
tail, with bright buttons, in which you led the 
blushing Araminta to the hymeneal altar deck 
the broad shoulders of a Canadian gipsey, or a 
sturdy beggar? Shali the victorious boots with 
which you kicked the ruffian Wormwood down 
the back stairs be worn by a fellow who has no 
sole? Shall the uniform in which, when new, 
you led the Bungtown Invincibles through the 
horrors of the shamfight in Huckleberry Pasture, 
become the property of a Jew? Rather reserve 
it for your faneral garment—rather let it perish 
by the moth and the worm. We have a collec- 
tion of old clothes in our garret large enough to 
stock a dozen shops in Brattle Street. They are 
not all garments that we have worn—many of 
them are family heirlooms. There is our great- 
grandmsther’s wedding dress of brocade, with the 
high-heeled blue satin shoes in which, after the 
ceremony, she danced the minuet with old Gen- 
eral Bullion, who had served in the old French 
war. These dresses form an eloquent com- 
mentary on the old family pictures, and aid us 
materially to form true conceptions of our past 
history. 

Did you ever, dear reader, meditate upon the 
philosophy of an old clothes shop? It is ex- 
ceedingly edifying. If you have asharp eye you 
can track the evidence of ownership through a 
whole row of garments, and some of these series 
may pre:ent a wholesome moral lesson. You 
see here the suit that Cornelius Flasher wore when 
he commenced the life of a man about town, just 


after the death of his rich old uncle Creesus 
Buffer, who left him all his bank stock and real 
estate. Then there is the green cut-away with 
bronze buttons that he sported when he fell into 
the hands of the jockeys. These appear to have 
been discarded when they were almost as good 
as new. The next suit was evidently “ spouted” 
when he had “ gone to the dogs.” It tells a sad 
story. There are stains and patches on it, and 
it yet exhales a faint odor of ancient potations. 
It is faded as much by punchlight as by sunlight. 
And there is an old napless hat beside it—traly 
a battered, rakish, disreputable tile that has done 
duty as a hod many atime and oft. And there 
are some faded, consumptive feeling garments 
that tell a painful story of destitution. And 
there, more painfully suggestive yet, are little 
children’s dresses and shoes. Why were they 
sold? Were the owners dead, and were these 
little relics disposed of through the agonizing 
pressure of necessity? Or were they living, and 
did a drunken father sell them for the purpose of 
ministering to his infernal appetite for drink ? 
You see there is more in an old clothes shop than 
was ever dreamed of in your philosophy; and 
when you next stroll through Brattle Street you 
may put our hints in practice, if you are given 
to such speculations. 


Catarru.—A form of chronic throat disease, 
consisting in inflammation, which begins behind 
and a little above the palate, and extends up into 
the nose. ‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have 
proved very efficacious in this troublesome com- 
plaint. No sufferer from catarrh should be 
without them. 


Foroiveness.—There is a beautiful lesson in 
the following lines by the Persian poet, Sadi: 


“ The sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that laid it low; 
Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and biess his foe.” 


A curious Trex.—There is a tree in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., which, standing on the spot 
where three States join, draws nourishment from 
Massachusetts, New York and Vermont. 


Inpustry.—Honest industry is, after all, 
man’s only sure dependence for the double bless- 
ing of a contented mind and a comfortable 
livelihood. 


A rass-Hoop.—On being shown a portrait 
of himself, very unlike the original, Hood said 
that the artist had perpetrated a false-Hood. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The levy of French soldiers is to be 50,000 
greater this year than it was in 1860. 

Suicides have of late been extraordinarily 
numerous in Paris and the neighborhood. 

The expenses of setting up a telegraph line in 
England is from $300 to $350 per mile. 

Austria is raising a loan of 30,000,000 florins, 
in anticipation of taxes that are coming due. 

There is a Bible in the library of the Universi- 
ty of Gottingen written on 5476 palm leaves. 

In Russia, the ave nymber of persons ex- 
iled to Siberia yearly is about 9500, exclusive 
of the women and children that accompany them. 


The French Emperor has purchased Prince 
Soltikoff’s famous collection of medieval arms 
and armor. 

A piece of land was recently sold in London 
at the rate of $1,900,000 per acre, sufficient to 
cover it with silver equal to half a dollar in 
thickness. 

Nana Sahib is alive after all. He is encamp- 
ed with a few followers in Thibet, just beyond 
the Nepaul frontier, and in a country over which 
Jung Bahadoor can claim no supremacy. 

An ingenious dandy conceals his baldness in 
Paris, by having a complete set of thirty-one 
wigs, each longer-haired than the other; at the 
end of the month he has his hair cut, by begin- 
ning again at No. 1. 

An English paper says, that in punching the 
eyeholes of needles by hand, children, who are 

© operators, acquire such a dexterity as to be 
able to punch a human hair, and thread it with 

for the amusement of visitors. 


There are companies in France formed to se- 
cure the exoneration from conscription by the 
ayment of money. The profit to the company 
is in the accumulation of funds during the inter- 
vals of the various levies. 


In the Danish theatres the gas-lights in the 
audience part of the house are turned down dur- 
ing the acts, and the stage alone is illuminated, 

is adds greatly to the effect of scenes and 
costumes. It has an effect, also, upon the 
treasury. 

The Paris courts value a young lady’s teeth at 
£320. An English governess was recently 
knocked down by a carriage, and by the accident 
lost all her front teeth. She brought an action 
of damages, and the tribunal a’ ed the above 
amount. 


.In every corner of some parts of Germany, 
each female, from the maid-servant to the mis- 
tress, has a spinning-wheel ; and there isno good 
housewife in Bohemia who would not consider 
herself disgraced if she did not spin within her 
establishment all the linen articles necessary for 


her household. 

A new writing ap 8 for the blind has 
heen invented by the Rev. Mr. Wardlaw of Scot- 
land, originally for his own use. The hand and 
pen are kept at work on the same line, but the 
p ‘per moves upward at the Be es distance as 
eH line is completed, by aslight touch from the 

‘t hand. 


The attempts made in Australia to introduce 
salmon have proved failures. 
A Turkish bath has been constructed for the 
use of the patients in the Cork Lunatic Asylum. 
A bishop in England has set the fashion of 
wearing beard and moustaches. 
_A tri-centennial celebration of Shakspeare’s 
birthday will be held in England in April, 1864. 


The wealthy Miss Burdett Coutts has been 
erecting handsome dwellings for the London poor. 

An actress, aged 90, died lately in an English 
poor-house, her very name having died out. 

Macgregor Laird, the African explorer, recent- 
ly died in England. He a a “ Narrative 
of an Expedition up the River Niger,” in 1837. 

; A German at Frankfort-on-the-Rhine, a short 
time since, ate twenty-nine bologna sausages. 
By this feat he won a large wager, and placed 
himself in the hands of the undertaker. 

The London Times is fairly amazed at the last 
census returns of the United States. It opens 
its eyes in astonishment, says nothing like such 
growth has ever been witnessed in Europe, and 
considers the statistics “ astounding.” 


In his labors for the improvement of the French 
capital, Napoleon III. is building himself a mon- 
ument which will survive revolutions and dynas- 
tic changes, and long associate his name with 
the most beautiful city in the world. 


The number of steamers navigating the canals 
and rivers in Russia in 1859 was 358, of which 
185 belonged to different companies, 170 to 
ee persons, and three to the Ministry of 

arine. 

A French philosopher predicts that the accu- 
mulation of ice at the south pole will eventually 
tip up the earth, bringing new continents to light 
and deluging the old. The Frenchman announces 
that this unfortunate event will take place five 
thousand years hence. 


A new fashion in ladies’ stockings has come 
out in England. They are woolen or cotton, 
but are parti-colored, as red and white, red and 
black, mauve and gray. When harmonizing in 
color with the dress, the effect is said to be very 
pretty. 

A large was caught recently in a pond of 
the chateau of La Beauviere, near Bethune ( Pas- 
de Calais), France; and in the side of its head 
were two gold rings, on one of which was en- 
graven (the characters, however, having become 
somewhat illegible) Zsure de Blerville, 1704. 


Mr. Bright says there are a million able-bodied 
laboring men who cultivate the soil of England 
and Wales, and their average wages (and it is 
much higher than in Ireland) is ten shillings 
sterling, equal to $2.40 per week, or forty cents 
aday upon which to support themselves and 
their families. 

An interesting discovery has been made at 
Trikali, near Corinth. It consists of an antique 
bronze vase containing 9170 coins in excellent 

reservation. The most modern of them date 


rom the time of the Achaian League, 280 years 

before the Christian era. The vase has been 
presented to the Queen of Greece, who takes 
great interest in ancient art. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


There are living in Newbury, Vt., thirteen men 
80 years old, and one or two over 90. 

There are seven thousand seven hundred veins 
in an inch of mother of pearl. 


The human heart, in a life of 60 years, beats 
two thousand million of times. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says the 
tallest woman in England is Westminster Abbey. 


200,000 bushels of peanuts are raised for ex- 
port near Scott’s Hill, South Carolina. 

More than half the convicts in our state prison 
are under 26 years of age. 

An intelligent young Chinaman. clerk in a tea 
store at St. Louis, was lately married to a pretty 
young American girl. 

A child of Mr. Edward Colver, residing in 
Newark, N. J., died recently, from eating lucifer 
matches. 

Among the Romans the gift of a ring was a 
badge of liberation from slavery. Married people 


can best explain whether it is so among the 
moderns. 


There is a family of five brothers and sisters all 
living in one neighborhood in the town of Water- 
ford, Vermont, whose united ages are 378 years. 
The oldest is 80 and the youngest 72 years. 


The police officers of West Troy have adopted 
a new e to gain information about crimes com- 
mitted ; they take the prisoners out of jail, get 
them shamefully drunk, and then pump them. 

A pickpocket is said to have been doing a good 
business on the lines of railroad out West, by ge- 
ing into a car, refusing to pay his fare, and pick- 
ing the conductor’s pocket as he is putting him 
off. 

Mr. Sheffield, a well known business man in 
New Haven, recently sent a note to a tenant of 
his, saying: “Dear Sir: On account of the 
hard times, your rent will be reduced $200 for the 
next two years.” A truly generous action. 

Sounding boards over church pulpits are again 
coming into vogue in New York. One has re- 
cently been placed in Rev. Dr. Bellows’s church 
and another in Trinity church, while other 
churches are considering the subject. 

The official census returns show the popula- 
tion of California to have been 375,000. The 
population of San Francisco is between 57,000 
and 58,000. Complaints are made that the cen- 
sus was a y taken, and that the real pop- 
ulation of the State is not less the 600,000. 


A sipgular circumstance occurred recently at 
Hull, England. A child ten weeks old, had been 
left in the cradle by the servant girl. Some time 
afterwards the child was heard crying, and on 
going into the room it was found that a rabbit 

ad eaten off two of its fingers on one hand and 
a finger and thumb on the other. 

Paper neck-ties have been invented, printed in 
imitation of silk and gingham with such exact- 
ness as to defy detection, save on close inspection. 
With the advantage of this new invention the 
“Beau Brummels ” of the present age can sport 
a “stunning tie” as often as their time or in- 
elination will permit. 
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No less than $1,560,000 are invested in bee 
culture in Ohio. 

A cow in Taunton has favored its owner with 
a calf born with two heads and three tails. 

It is stated that five printers occupy the pulpits 
of five churches in Portsmouth, Va. 

One farmer in Illinois sold 2500 head of cattle 
last fall, yielding him $75,000. 

In Mexico children are carried to the grave 
garlanded with bright flowers. 

The Turks say women have no souls, and prove 
it by their treatment of them. 

A vagabond minstrel melted the heart of a 
Chicago judge by playing “ Dixie.” 

A young —_ at Erie were lately married 
for a joke, and find it a sad one. 

Two ounces of salt a day given to a hog im- 
proves him greatly. 

There is a physician in Newburyport who has 
attended at the births of three thousand children. 

It is said that the venders of lottery policies 
in New York draw, from the poor of the city, 
over $200,000 per annum. 

Daniel Hillman of New Haven will make a 
figure in the world. He has invented a machine 
which will cut out 100,000 slate pencils a day. 

A countryman mistook a church at Springfield, 
Mass., recently, for the Probate Court, and was 
savage that the office was closed during business 
hours. 

The placing of pieces of rattan in ordinary 
brooms to expand the brash is said to be an eco- 
nomical improvement just introduced, which is 
likely to be generally adopted. 

The Oxford Maine Democrat says that in two 
families in the town of Woodstock, all the chil- 
dren have died from diphtheria ; one family lost 
five, another three. 

A patent money drawer gave the alarm to a 

r at Lewiston, Maine, a few days ago, while 

e was in the cellar, leaving an acquaintance in 

his store. The “friend” owned up to the act 
of trying the till. 

California has 400 saw-mills, erected at the 
cost of $2,500,000. One half are propelled by 
steam, the remainder by water. They cut, an- 
nually, 500,000,000 feet of lumber, the value of 
which is $15,000,000. 

A high-souled employer, Edward Harris, a 
successful woolen manoafacturer, at Woonsocket, 
R. L., has made it a practice, for several years, to 
add a dollar of his own, to every dollar his work- 
people invest in the savings bank. 

An ice machine, Harrison's invention, is at- 
work in London, producing, with a ten-horse en- 
gine, eight thousand pounds of ice in twenty- 
our hours, at the total expense of $2.50 per ton, 
which is said to be a hundred per cent. cheaper 
than imported ice. 

About four years since, a swarm of bees left 
the hive of Thomas Macy, in Nantucket, and 
located themselves in the garret of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Swain, on Milk Street. One day lately, 
Mrs. S. had a portion of the floor taken up, when, 
to her surprise, she became aware of the bees, 
and the fact that she was the owner of about 
forty pounds of honey. 
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Merrp-Making. 


A water-cure physician is D. D.—Doctor of 
dive-in-ity. 

Black swans and prudent lovers are great 
rarities in this world. 

Why is a ship’s crew like a bomb-shell? Be- 
cause, when discharged, they go on a bust. 

An artist is not as strong as a horse, but he 
can draw a larger object. 

Marriageable ladies should make a point of 
frequenting the opera, where they are sure to 
have overtures. 

Why should not a railroad car be made to 
answer for damage done to baggage as well as 
& stage-coach? Because it has no tongue. 

A friend of ours, who is afflicted with tem- 
porary deafness, consoles himself by the belief 
that nothing is going on worth hearing. 

Somebody asking in what attitude a statue of 
General Jackson was to be represented, was an- 
swered : “ ‘Taking the responsibility of course.” 

It has been decided that a blind black man, in 
a dark cellar, with a dark lantern, looking for a 
blind black cat, constitutes a very dark trans- 
action. 

A lady, expressing a wish—in the presence of 
her son, a boy of tive years—that she had some- 
thing to read that she had never read before, the 
boy exclaimed: “Take your Bible, mother ?” 

A boozy fellow was observed, the other day, 
driving a “ porker,” holding on to his tail, and 
when asked what he was doing, replied that he 
was studying ge-hography. 

A very pious old gentleman told his sons not 
to go, under any circumstances, a-fishing on the 

h; but, if they did, by all means to bring 
home the fish. 

In New York they are peddling hot lemonade. 
Nor’ Wester of the Buston Post suggests, that 
for an unemployed man there is no aid equal to 
lemon-ade. 

An Irishman, who was engaged at a drain, 
had his pickaxe raised in the air just asthe clock 
struck twelve, determined to work no more till 
afver dinner, let go the pickaxe and left it hang- 
ing there. 

An old soaker being found in a gutter one wet 
night, the water making a clean breach over him 
from head to foot, was asked by a passer what he 
was doing there, “0,” said he, “I agreed to 
meet a man here.” 

Two passengers were conversing in a railway 
carriage about music. One gentleman asked the 
other, who appeared rather simple, “Do you 
know the ‘ Barber of Seville?’” “No,” the lat- 
ter replied ; “ I always shave myself.” 

At a recent fashionable ball in Nottingham, a 
lady who was annoyed by the dust exclaimed : 
“ Pray keep your mouth shut, my dear Evelina, 
or you'll certainly be turned into an hour 
glass.” 


One day, at a farm-house, a saw an old 
trying to eat the strings of some night- 

caps that lay on the ground to bleach. “ That,” 
said he, “is what I call i cotton into 
Turkey.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


What sea separates Boston from Lynn ?— 
Chel-sea. 


Motto for corn-gatherers: “Lend me your 
ears.” 


What did Adam first plant in the garden of 
Eden? His foot. 

When a cat drinks rum, you may look out for 
a rum pus. 

What color is it that contains several? An 
umber (a number). 

Who lets one sit on his shoulders shall have 
him presently sit on his head. 

Why is ice in a thaw like philanthropy? Be- 
cause it gives in all directions. 

Fun is worth more than physic, and whoever 
invents or discovers a new supply deserves the 
name of a public benefactor. 

The proprietor of a bone-mill advertises that 
those sending their own bones to be ground will 
be attended to with punctuality and despatch. 


A man once observed that milestones were 
kind enough to answer your questions without 
giving you the trouble to ask them. 


A little fellow one day non-plussed his mother 
by making the following inquiry : ‘‘ Mother, if a 
man is a mister, aint a woman a mistery ?” 

A wag being asked the name of the inventor 
of butter stamps, replied that it was probably 
Cadmus, as he first brought letters into Greece. 


In the olden time they counted seven wise 
men. Now, take men at their own value, and 
you wont find half that number of fools. 


Never flirt with a young widow who calls you 
by your Christian name the second time you meet 
her, unless you have quite made up your mind 
to the worst. 

Instead of retaliating upon the man who calls 
you a villain, a liar, or a thief, coolly inform him 
that you have not sufficient confidence in his ver- 
acity to believe him. 

A good question for a debatin 
Which is the most delightful o —— Bp “To 
kiss a fuir woman on a dark night, or a dark 
woman on a fair night ?” f 

A red-nosed gentleman asked a wit. whether 
he believed in spirits? “Ay, sir,” replied he, 
looking him fall in the face, “1 see too much 
evidence before me to doubt it.” 
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Mr. Sap Green, a pupil of Mr. Agassiz, of the end “ teats the — 


a ticket in an elephant-raffle—a tof 
mal exhilarating him to naan. to the established usages of similar occasions. 


. but finds the “‘ critter” 
and quite too large. 


Mr. Green mounts his acquisition, and is Attempts to drive him in a buggy 
8 little too unmanageable, 


lodgings b body of to 


The Wlan tho the Elephant. | 
NE | | 
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Finding himself in close quarters, the elephant finds the 
need of exercise. Tosses his owner, just by way of a 


— 


Vie 


f 
= 
Mr. Green starves himeelf, and is reduced to rags, by the 
: necessity of satisfying the voracity of that unconscion- 
: yer. able elephant. 
— 
ESS 
See 
Furious, hungry and the elephant breaks down | He “runs a muck” in the street, and the whole popula- 
pa yop oe tion turns out to attempt his capture and destroy him. 
effecting his escape. 
fl — & | 
| 
d , ‘Phe victims of the Ineane animal’s blind fury are carried | Mr. Green is arrested on criminal and civil suits—dam- 
ages, $75,000; possibility—a death by suspension! ‘ 


